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WHAT THE WORKERS WANT 



INTRODUCTION 


This book tells what the workers want, in their own words. 
It is not an interpretation by an intellectnal of what he thinks 
labor ought to want. It is the human record of British labor 
as it goes to victory, i-eported by an American for Americans. 
It tells what the explosive ideas are which have long lain un- 
discharged in human consciousness. It tells in their own 
words who the leaders are, what the strikes meant, what the 
workers have won, and what they seek. Labor at home is an 
agitation ; in Britain it is forming public opinion. The trade 
unions are an integral part of the State. The great trade- 
union Socialists are successfully fighting the sweep of anarchy 
from Eastern and Central Europe and the murderous bitter- 
ness of American industrial relations. 

In this book the writer completes a five yearsL study of 
the British. He attended the conferences, met groups of 
trade unionists, talked personally with the leaders. He sat 
through the two sessions of the Coal Commission, attended 
the National Industrial Conference. 

One of the chapters in the book is by Robert Smillie, miner, 
founder of the Triple Alliance, most powerful trade-union 
leader in Europe. Mr, Smillie answers for American readers 
the questions which millions of people have been asking: 

What kind of England do the workers want?” “When? 
ppw soon?*' “How? By bloodshed, universal strikes, or 
yptes? By public opinion or organized pressure?” Mr. 
Smillie describes the revolution now under way, how the vic- 
tory will be won, and the date of the achievement. He says, 
“ It is a race between Socialism and revolution. Socialism 
is tjbO only program of reconstruction that is offered.” 

T gives in full the important documents of the 
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SECTION ONE 


CHAOS AND ASPIRATIONS 

CHAPTER I 
CHANGE 

Britain is faced by universal unrest in the working class 
and by a demand that economic power shall be shifted from 
the owners of capital to the workers. In good faith many 
men are stating that this social revolution (which is world- 
wide) is the work of Marx and Sorel, or of a handful of 
“ middle-class politicians,” intellectuals,” agitators,” and 
"Jew Bolshevists.” In short, that the conquest of human- 
ity's thinking which Jesus and his eleven disciples and his 
multitude of later followers in nineteen hundred years could 
not accomplish, has been wrought in one generation by a 
small self-seeking incompetent group; and that the masses 
of people everywhere (exactly, the human race) has been 
led astray like sheep. But the causes lie deeper than " Bol- 
shevik gold.” 

Britain is the text of the world revolution because her 
history promises that she will devise staunch channels for 
this new impulse of the human spirit, as she has done down 
the generations. With many failures she has maintained a 
tradition of freedom of speech, and of liberty for the indi- 
vidual, which gives a temperate climate for social revolution. 
And she possesses a political instinct for compromise and ad- 
justment, which enables her to construct the machinery for 
pirofound change. I venture to predict that England will 
make an adjustment early and sane, and that she will be the 
first country to enter the new age equipped and unembittered. 

The ideas lyhich are now remolding institutions in Eng- 
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land and in E^ope have lain hidden in the heart of hu- 
manity the ages. They are “high explosives.” They 

are dailgerous to established things. They mean the over- 
throw of privilege. They have a long history. They rode 
the imagination of several of the Hebrew prophets. They 
reappeared in a few passages of Plato. They took shape 
in the “natural law” of the Latins and the Churchmen. 
They were reborn in the beginnings of England, and flared 
and flickered from John Ball to the Chartists. They flashed 
briefly in action a few times in France. It is naive to confuse 
their origins with the researches of a German exile in the 
British Museum, or with a middle-class Bergsonian in 
Boulogne.^ 

But they never received a trial. They welled up from 
man’s suffering and aspirations only to be forced back to 
the deeper regions of his unconscious life, where they con- 
tinued their subterranean tunneling, a stream seeking the 
light. The instinct for freedom, the desire for equality, never 
died. 

These ideas have taken on the expression of each period 
in which they struggled for mastery. The expression of 
them to-day is : 

The workers wish to be the public servants of community 
enterprise, not the hired hands of private enterprise. 

They refuse to work longer for a system of private profits 
divided in part among non-producers. 

They demand a share in the control and responsibilities of 
the work they do (not only welfare and workshop conditions, 
but discipline and management and commercial administra- 
tion). 

They demand a good life, which means a standard of living 
(in terms of wages and hours) that provides leisure, recrea- 
tion, education, health, comfort, and security. 

Or, putting these desires into the compact phrases of agi- 
tation: The workers are using their economic and political 

1 The statement of these ideas, historically, and their pedigrel are 
given in the Appendix, Section s. Chapter II. 
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power to obtain nationalization of key industries, joint con- 
trol in the management of them, a minimum wage, a basic 
wage, a shortened working week, a capital levy on war 
profiteers. 

Before the War, these ideas about property, profits, 
privilege, freedom in work, equality, public service, the State, 
were rapidly approaching their time of testing in action. 
From the beginning of the twentieth century a revolutionary 
period was in swing. The War speeded up the pace. 

The War weakened Government by Parliament or Con- 
gress. It left naked and unashamed a little inner group of 
executives ruling the State, which was Government by inner 
Cabinet. We have even learned (from such partial revela- 
tions as Henderson and Barnes have made) that not all of 
this tiny group were fully consulted. Accordingly we saw 
Government by Lloyd George. For the possession of his 
person, the great organized groups struggle. Disregarding 
the debating society of Parliament, and going directly to 
the sacred presence of the chief of the State, financiers, 
business men, the press, and trade unions present their de- 
mands. Public opinion is the timorous cry which the middle 
class and the unorganized fringes of society make at the 
spectacle of the struggle. 

Labor was weakened politically by the War. Its elected 
representatives were powerless on policy. Its manifestoes 
were scraps of paper. 

But its industrial action was amazingly strong — an as- 
tonishment to itself. It needed but the threat of a strike 
for swift redress in the scale of living. One gesture from 
Smillie, and Asquith reversed Government policy on coolie 
labor. Labor had only to shake its puissant locks to see a 
tipple of respectful wonderment pass over the face of so- 
ciety. It was not the only factor in production. But it 
learned that it was one of the indispensable factors. The 
poor began to dream dreams. From the chambers of their 
buried life ancient hopes rose again. 

For the first time in history partly conscious of their power, 
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the workers now determine to create a social order in which 
they share the benefits, the responsibility, and the control. 
Huge arrears of ignorance and incompetence remain to be 
overcome before this new estate can administer deftly and 
smoothly. In the transition period, much hangs on the de- 
cision which individuals of the possessing class will make. 
If the experts, the men of directive capacity, the managerial 
group, and other useful members of the middle class are 
surly at the change, and refuse to work the machinery of pro- 
duction, there will be more trouble than the western world 
has yet seen. Only by determined good-will can the next 
ten years be made even tolerable. 



CHAPTER II 

A REVOLUTION WITHOUT A PHILOSOPHY 


The arbiters of contemporary events" are the workers, but 
they do not fully know it. The center of authority is in labor, 
but it exercises its authority only in spurts and spasms. 
Failure to recognize this latent power of labor is to lose 
track of where the ball " is and to whom it is being passed. 
It is to concentrate attention on the blanketed figures at the 
side lines, who madly dance up and down and scream. 

Mr. James A. Farrell, president of the United States Steel 
Corporation (at the sixth National Foreign Trade Convention, 
April, 1919), said: “Production is always a question of 
profit," and he called it “a fundamental law.” 

Fundamental laws, like general principles, have a way of 
escaping under sharp analysis, like a netted jellyfish. 

That he meant “profit” in its meaning of reward for 
private effort is proved by his preceding and qualifying 
sentence in which “ he called for such legislation on com^ 
merce as to render the enterprise competitive.” 

The luxury of an incentive of unlimited rewards to induce 
idle capital to invest has been purchased in Britain by low 
wages to manual workers and low salaries to managers, 
teclinical men, and men of directive and administrative 
ability- This gamble and adventure of sliding scale returns 
to capital have been proved to be a luxury. What is more 
needed is an incentive to managers and to manual workers 
to give high production. Private enterprise, private owner- 
ship, which aims at profits for shareholders, has failed to 
give the needed incentive to workers by hand and brain. 
Lairge sections of workers refuse any longer to operate the 
system of private enterprise: that treadmill of muzzled oxen 
which grinds out profits for shareholders. The social revolu- 

9 
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tion, now under way in Britain, has been hastened by this 
fact that the capitalists and employers^ have lost control of 
labor. Labor in certain of the key industries refuses longer 
to work for a system of private enterprise'’ and “private 
profits.” In America “ private enterprise ” is a religious idea, 
closely interwoven with the ideas of “ God ” and “ Coun- 
try.” To challenge it is to pass under such scornful censure 
as met the atheist in the days of State religion. But in Britain, 
war-profiteering destroyed the last vestige of reverence for 
“private enterprise” as a religious idea. And intellectual 
respect for “private enterprise” was undermined by the 
Coal Commission, where the coal owners were unable to 
construct a case against the naive questioning of Mr. StniHie 
and Mr. Sidney Webb. 

' The lords (a Duke, an Earl, and some Marquises) made a 
better showing In their defense of royalties (for which they 
give no work, but receive pence on every ton raised in 
Britain) than the coal owners made in their defense of 
profits. The reason was simple. The coal owners waged 
their combat on facts, and were routed because facts were 
against them. The lords fell back on mysticism — ^the great 
tradition of the upper class — religion, morality, the sacred- 
ness of property. The voice of each of them rang with 
conviction (except the voice of the very charming Marquis 
of Bute, who lisped). To state a belief in things unseen is 
an act of faith, and always inspires respect among intelligent ; 
persons. So when an engaging red-haired youth, named 
the Duke of Northumberland, uttered his conviction that 
England would go down if his unearned income was touched 
the King’s Robing Room rang with applause. ^ 

The very moderate and minor amendments which the 
workers have already obtained, arouse a loud cackle of dis- i 
may. When the knife really enters there will be a cry. To i 
obtain a standard of well-being which merely puts them on a ! 
level with that of corresponding American workers in pre- 

^With the good-will of labor withdrawn, their ‘‘property*’ Ipses ! 
it, value. . ■ 
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war days, the British workers have had to take determined 
action, which is described as revolutionary, and which wilt 
dislocate the industrial system as it existed before the War. 

It will take many years, perhaps a generation, to work out 
these demands for a decent minimum, and meanwhile pro- 
duction will suffer, prices in competitive foreign trade will 
go against the British exporter. It now requires a revolution 
to accomplish what in a country of richer natural resources, 
of higher wages, of modern machinery, would have taken 
place automatically. So long has justice been denied that 
the simplest changes mean drastic reconstruction, with an 
upset. So simple and elementary a step as, for instance, the 
transfer of the key industries to public ownership, will be 
bitterly fought. Britain was a 29-shilling-a-week country. 
Year after year and up to the day of the War, men were 
underpaid. Britain conducted her business (commerce and 
industry) on a wage scale so low as to give no well-being 
to the mass of manual workers, and primary poverty to a 
considerable proportion of them. Now there is going to be 
poverty for all. The upper classes put off paying the 
score. They played their system of underpay till it was 
over-ripe. Now there isn’t enough machinery ready to ease 
them into plenty. Labor is at the door and demands the 
greatly higher wage. Too late for gentle adjustment. Now 
it is pay the wage and lessen the hours, and lose the mo- 
nopoly grip on foreign markets. It is poverty for all. 

The price Britain paid for building an economic system 
on a foundation of human misery is this: 

1. Her men of directive managerial administrative, ca- 
pacity loafed on their job. They failed to install sufficient 
modern standardized machinery in industry. They saved 
costs by cheap labor, instead of saving costs by high pro- 
duction through modem machinery and high wages. 

2. Sections of the upper middle class and the upper class 
lived on the community through the ownership of land, royal- 
ties, wayleaves, speculative shares. A more equalitarian So- 
ciety would have driven them into the ranks of the producers. 
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To-day they are being forced to work. As M. Jouhaux, sec- 
retary of the French Federation of Labor, said on June 26: 
"‘The world stands before the bankruptcy of the middle 
class.^’ 

3. Low wages affected the British working class: 

(a) by leading to the emigration of some of their 
sturdy, adventurous, ambitious stock; 

(b) deterioration in physique of sections of the indus- 
trial population; 

(c) the lessening of efficiency not alone through di- 
minished vitality but also by breeding bad habits of 
ca’ canny, ie,, of slack work, or restricted produc- 
tion. 

(This wide-spread system of trade-union restrictions was 
of course necessary as a protection against overwork, long 
hours, the stoin of speeding up on impaired reserve 
strength.) 

There was a hot time coming to Britain, and it has come. 
There is nothing that can stop the tumble, for the mass is 
in motion. The day of reckoning would have come if there 
had been no war. 

The middle class are protesting vigorously at being auto- 
matically abolished. They do not turn their wrath upon the 
economic system which in its ebbing has left them high and 
dry, as the tide leaves a boat on the beach. They turn their 
wrath upon labor, whose high wages are to them the visible 
sign of their own decay, and therefore seem to them the cause 
of that decay. But they fail to ask why their own incomes 
have not lifted. If they had asked the question, they would 
have found the answer. They cannot better their incomes 
because they do not “ strike.’’ And the reason they do not 
strike is because they cannot. If they struck, nothing would 
happen. The crops would still grow, the harvesters would 
still come bringing in their sheaves. Engineers would roll 
the Liverpool trains into Euston Station. Coal would be 
hewn. Girls would still stitch. Folks would continue to be 
be fed and clothed and transported. The solar system would 
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revolve, and the little wheels of industry would revolve. Life 
and the human race would ^o on untroubled, without blinking 
an eyelash if the middle class rose in a splendid fury and 
established a soviet and the dictatorship of the respectable. 
Theirs would be a heroic gesture, but a gesture in the void. 
They are not of the stuff to make earth tremble. 

Their difficulty is that they do not perform a function 
which is any longer essential. As their function fails, their 
“rights” fade away. 

The Nineteenth Century was the last century of the middle 
class — “ that portion of the community to which money is 
the primary condition and the primary instrument of life.” ^ 
They were the individual middlemen, and that function is 
being taken over by the vaster organization of distribution, 
by chain stores, by co-operative societies, by great emporiums. 
They were the collectors of little individual pools of capital, 
and that function is being taken over by the big trusts and 
nationalized industries, which use their own productive effi- 
ciency in terms of present profits to accumulate for reserves, 
extensions, and new embarkations. As the process of col- 
lective expropriation proceeds, through the capital levy, death 
duties, profits tax and income tax, this section of the 
middle class is going to be gently and almost painlessly elim- 
inated. 

But there are groups in the middle class who do perform 
a function. What of them? 

A large section of the “salariat,” the black-coated pro- 
letariat, are already forming their associations and trade 
unions and getting into the game. Britain has the Railway 
Clerks’ Association of station-masters, agents, and chief 
clerks. The Post Office and Civil Service has a Postmen’s 
Federation of 65,000 members, a Postal and Telegraph Clerks’ 
Association of 27,000, the Fawcett Association of 6,000, the 
new Society of Civil Servants, the Association of Staff 
Clerks, and others. The National Union of Teachers has 
iioo,ooQ, and is so thoroughly organized as to call strikes 

^ No definition of the middle class, yet devised, is adequate. 
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and win wage advances. There is a Union of Engineering 
Foremen and a Federation of Brain Workers. The Associa- 
tion of Engineering and Shipbuilding Draughtsmen is a 
trade union and a part of the labor movement. The Associa- 
tion of Industrial Chemists is on the way. 

While the useless and festering mass of the middle class 
can be extracted without damage to the body politic (without 
any notice even being taken, except for the momentary cry 
at the peak of the operation), the same swift skilled treatment 
is not possible or desirable for these living members, just 
listed. Neither hot air nor gas could disguise the loss, if 
anything rude were done to managers, deputies, supervisory 
grades, professionals, superintendents, foremen, brain work- 
ers. Many of their associations have joined and are joining 
the labor movement. Others are resolute in keeping clear. 
The miners have often kept themselves clear of the labor 
movement. Thus, when Lloyd George harnessed in the Brit- 
ish trade unions to the unified purpose of the State (includ- 
ing later the execution of the secret treaties), the miners 
refused to sign away their power. Being a key industry, they 
could enforce their will. It is possible that in these next 
five years we shall witness similar behavior on the part of 
powerful professional associations like the doctors. They 
could not go down to extinction like the bulk of the middle 
class, because they perform a supremely important function, 
and it is conceivable that they may prefer a lone Guild — or 
Soviet — role to that of affiliation to the Labor Party. 

On the other hand, the teachers in recent annual confer- 
ence frankly confessed their debt to labor, and a section of 
teachers from the Rhondda Valley, avowedly under the in- 
fluence of the miners" example, successfully led the confer- 
ence to demand workers" control. 

I heard the drowned voice of the technical expert at the 
National Industrial Council; Sir Robert Horne and Lloyd 
George had got their industrial community nicely lined up 
into two neat compartments — employers and workers.** And 
suddenly out of the dim hall came a small voice of protest, 
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and the protestant walked to the platform and spoke his 
piece of how he represented a large group of technical em- 
ployees.^ He was promptly squelched by the Government 
officials, who implied: 

‘'Why is life full of these alien particles? They tear 
through paper programs. They poison the pipe of peace. 

At any moment this pathetic invaded little neutral may 
become the Serbia that precipitates the class war, or the Bel- 
gium over whose dead body as a moral emblem the Big Ones 
fight. Always the fight is said to be on behalf of the Little 
Nation. The royalty owners and coal owners pleaded that 
rich rewards should go to directive capacity. Then the rec- 
ords were dug up and it was found that a large percentage of 
colliery managers received £400 a year. 

These lively remains of the middle class will have to be 
incorporated in the new social order. 

The Guild of Insurance Officials numbers 10,000 and in- 
cludes all branches of insurance staffs from branch man- 
agers to junior clerks. There is the Bank Clerks’ Union, The 
Professional Workers’ Federation numbers 174,000, and in- 
cludes the National Union of Teachers, the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters, the Customs and Excise 
Federation, the Second Division Clerks’ Association, the As- 
sociation of Assistant Mistresses. The National Union of 
Journalists, which met in delegate meeting on Good Friday, 
represented 4,000 members, out for ‘‘ salaries and hours.” A 
representative said : ‘‘ The gentleman who turns out the gas- 
lamps in front of my house is paid more than my colleague; 
the other gentleman who calls to record the figures on my 
gas-meter is paid more than I am.” 

These organizations range from group meetings to trade 
unions, but they are alike in their consciousness of function 
and in their demand to win representation in the State be- 
cause of that function. Organized management, organized 
technical and scientific knowledge and skill is, then, in some 

Sdciety of Technical Engineers. 
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instances, joining the labor movement. In other instances, it 
is an independent force in industry. 

These organizations are of more importance than the 
Middle Classes' Union, recently formed, which will not be 
effective, because, failing to represent function, it will be 
unable to exert industrial pressure. So its resolutions will 
pass into the Morning Post, instead of into law. It has no 
power to combine, because it does not perform essential serv- 
ices. If it attempts to break strikes by black-legging, it will 
create disorder and will be eliminated by any Government 
which seeks law and order. 

The organizer of the Middle Classes' Union is Kennedy 
Jones, M.P. He says: 

In almost every country in Europe to-day the middle classes 
are being attacked, i. Who are the middle classes? 2. What can 
the middle classes do, even if they organize and combine? The 
middle classes are all those unorganized citizens, from the point 
of view of voting power, who stand between the organized and 
federated worker on the one hand and the smaller, but almost 
equally powerful class, who stand for organized and consolidated 
Capital on the other. The middle classes are that large body in 
the nation who work with their heads rather than their hands, 
and in whom by far the greater part of the national brain is con- 
centrated. They comprise all the professions, learned and other- 
wise, shopkeepers, and clerks, and those who help to manage in- 
dustries and businesses of every sort. To these classes belong both 
the soldier and the sailor, the stockbroker and the clergyman, the 
barrister and the architect, the grocer and the solicitor, the author* 
of great works and the men and women whose writings are con- 
fined to ledgers. 

At question time a lady asked if there was any objection 
to younger branches of the aristocracy, “ who are as poor as 
church mice,” joining the Union. 

The chairman replied that if any impoverished earl wished 
to join the Middle Classes' Union, they would be glad to 
welcome him. 

In advertising for members, the Union announces ; 
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The Union has been formed to protect the great, hitherto unor- 
ganized, Middle Classes, against the insatiable demands of Labor, 
the Power of Capital, the indifference of Governments. 

There are many definitions of the middle class as seen by 
itself. Here are a few: 

Those members of the Community who work with brain and pen. 

Lying between Capital and Labor. 

Every one between the artisan and the aristocrat. 

A state of mind. 

People with small fixed incomes. 

Bernard Shaw says that a middle-class man is a man who 
would refuse anything less than a five-pound fee. 

The Middle Classes’ Union is amusing, but unimportant. 
It is unimportant because all that is elfective in it will seek 
expression through other groups — ^tlie professional associa- 
tions and trade unions. 

To sum up what has been said on the middle classes.^ (l) 
The non-functioning sections are being squeezed out of ex- 
istence. (2) Some of the supervisory grades are joining the 
labor movement. (3) Some groups of managers and other 
brain workers, such as doctors, are keeping themselves clear 
of either armed camp of capitalist or labor. They are 
likely to find themselves in the position of a neutral State, 
lying between two great powers. (4) The artist, research 
scientist, creator of values, will have the same lot in these 
next few years as he has always known. The swaying of 
forces in combat cannot make him more lonely than he has 
been in the modem world. He will not be less lonely until 
a free humanity is able to enjoy creative work. His sym- 
pathies run with the disinherited who now, at long last, climb 
to power. But he has no illusions that their sympathies will 
be with him. 

Certain theorists profess to see in the British labor move- 
ment pure syndicalism. Thus, I quote from J. W. Scott, 

^ See Appendix, Section Five—" The Middle Qass " 
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lecturer in moral philosophy in the University of Glasgow: 
‘‘ Syndicalism and Philosophical Realism : 

Much current philosophy [by which he means the evolutionism 
of Bergson and the realism of Bertrand Russell] would, if 
true, essentially justify what is sometimes spoken of as the new 
philosophy of Labor. Syndicalism is the voice of the failure of 
something. The placing of the chief end of men in economics 
and in the salvation of a class is of the nature of a relapse. It 
is the failure of the long effort to achieve the good for man as 
such—the good, not of one class, but of all classes. Syndicalism 
is the failure of the socialistic idea to prove its fitness for po- 
litical power. It is the very voice of socialism at the confes- 
sional, confessing its inability to do what it set out to do, namely, 
run a State. 

It is true that a few extremists talk in Bergsonian terms 
of the change. The march of events.^' “ The revolutionary 
moment.’’ “ The instinctive movement of the masses.” They 
have gone on from Marx to Bergson. In the old patter, the 
economic conditions were going to ripen inevitably till the 
proletariat took over power. Now, ‘‘ the march of events ” 
is ** an instinctive movement ” of the people. 

But to imply that British labor is syndicalist is an intellect 
tualistic feat which could only have been carried through an 
entire book by a very young philosopher living in the Clyde 
area. In general, British labor has no philosophy,^ no general 
outlook, but deals in piecemeal gains by compromise and 
opportunism, with a floundering sureness, like the land- 
progress of a seal. It has, however, determined on those 
gains (such as, for instance, to consolidate the wage-gains 
made during the War), and those gains are ripping the old 
order into small bits. Labor is at the beginning of the 
changes which it will put through in the next ten years.^ 
Those changes seek to obtain: 

1 Minorities have a philosophy. The passage refers to the mass. 

2 And a full generation at least will be required to “constitution-' 
alize and stabilize the changes. The next few years will see more 
unrest than Britain has known in a century. 
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1. A higher standard of living than the average wage of 
any industry yet affords. 

2. More leisure than the working day, as set in any in- 
dustry, yet allows. 

3. Housing (actually in brick, not on paper). 

4. A regulation of private profits. 

5. The nationalization of public utilities. 

6. Joint control in management throughout industry. 

7. Taxation to distribute the wealth of the community. 

8. The elimination of unemployment. 

9. The creation of a good life by education. 

The common people are seeking a cure for what their bril- 
liant young champion, R. H. Tawney, calls the sickness of 
acquisitive society.” They are, as Arthur Henderson puts it, 
in “moral antagonism” to national effort for private gain. 
They are literally sick to death of the life they have known, 
as organized and governed by the owners of land and capital, 
the instigators of war, the manipulators of peace with public 
phrases and private promises. With them in their quest for 
a good life are the noblest of the Church, such as William 
Temple. With them are many of the trained economic and 
industrial minds of England’s elite, such as J. A. Hobson, 
Tawney, Webb, Cole, Brailsford. 

But, for all that, the task is gigantic because the status quo 
has an immense specific gravity, all its own. Inertia is woven 
into the fiber of human nature. 

Because of some brilliant pamphlets the friends of labor 
looked to it for a cavalry charge through the disorganized 
hosts of privilege. They hoped for a flying squadron, in 
perfect battle formation, led by some plumed champion, to go 
spurring and prancing towards a clearly seen objective, while, 
falling back before them, the old order would be shouting its 
surrender. Nothing of the sort has happened. The .imme- 
diate gains of labor are being made sectionally and not by 
the unified movement. They were largely made in 1919 by 
the -power of the Triple Alliance, headed by Robert SmilHe, 
the miner. He is the greatest leader of labor in this gen- 
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eration.^ He is simple and homely, of rugged integrity, 
of a devotion to his followers unmatched since Keir Hardie 
and Alexander Macdonald. But he and his Triple Alliance, 
in 1919, acted alone, and then waited for the other millions 
of labor to catch up and receive the distributed gain. Labor 
is weaker in influence and slower to act than was anticipated. 
The clue has not been found. The leader of all is not in 
sight. The organization is not perfected. So the mass 
movement drives on under the urge of its instinct to a 
series of next-steps, after the path has been broken by the 
miners and railwaymen. 

There is an utter absence of central government in British 
trade unionism. If trade unionism had a punch mated to its 
bulk, it would have knocked out some of its enemies before 
this. But its punch must be made through the Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress, and the P. C. is so 
perfectly balanced with historical characters, leaders with a 
past, forlorn hopes, and men to memory dear, that it is rever- 
ent in the presence of authority, and eminently solid and safe 
in an age of crisis. It is sometimes in part a blend of bar- 
tered votes. The ancients are occasionally on it, the dis- 
credited, the defeated. All the lazy kindliness of English 
nature wreaks itself on the P. C. 

There is J. B. Williams, who wails that the littlest union 
is never listened to. So on to the P. C. he goes. 

There is W. J. Davis, the oldest active trade unionist. It's 
a pity not to give it to the fine old man. 

There's Havelock Wilson. We swatted him proper in three 
votes. We hate his policy. So, like good fellows, we'll shove 
him aboard.^ 

Then a dashing young leader of British Bolsheviks prances 
down the aisle and swaps votes for one or two more 
places. And by the time the consolation prize and auction 
features are cared for, the membership is buried deep in 

1 In personality, SmilHe is much like Eugene Debs. But the British 
democracy has not yet sent him to jail. 

^ Until 1919, when they pushed hiiiu intp the sea.^ 
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cotton wool, and there is little decisive action for another 
year. 

But not only is there this temperamental slowness of the 
British, there is at the moment a climate of disillusionment. 
Most of the Government program of reconstruction ^hous- 
ing, land, education— has temporarily fallen down. Some day 
it will greatly eventuate, but not to-day. The people aftei the 
War had looked for a logical fourth act to the drama, with 
stern justice meted to the wicked, rewards and happiness to 
suffering innocents, and a general sense of well-being. But 
they found that a fever had burned them till they were rest- 
less instead of satisfied. They found that they had fed on 
poison so that they were mortified instead of purged. A 
weariness set in, a carelessness of what conies after, and, as 
undertone to the celebration of peace, “the quiet weeping 
of the world.” A suppressed bitterness of suffering long 
endured, inequalities of sacrifice, the nag of old wounds, 
unemployment, and hate — ^these are the deposits of the heady 
tonic of war. One has the sense of a gathering doom, some- 
thing slowly cumulative through the four years of prelude, 
and now thickening for the crash and chaos. The face of the 
sun is darkened over the earth that is black, and the veil of 
all the temples is rent. Faith has died with the death of the 
young men. “ Only within the scaffolding of these truths, 
only on the firm foundation of unyielding despair, can the 
souks habitation henceforth be safely built.” Belief and 
hope — we are beyond those eager projections of man's de- 
sires. This sadness and despair condition all efforts of 
group or individual. For the moment, the full devastating 
vision of the futility of human effort has fallen on Europe. 
England shares in this. Why believe in the power of labor to 
redeem a world where all things come to dust? 

I have a friend in the Ministry of Labor, who, falling 
under this disillusionment, and seeing with Scotch acumen 
the ^imitations of labor, frankly questions its right to rule. 
He said to me : “I am a little doubtful about accepting labor 
as the coming power. So I have been putting two questions to 
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myself recently. Which side would I have been on at the 
time of the French Revolution? And in an earlier day, would 
I have been in the mob that cried ‘ Crucify him ’ ? I wonder 
now if I am making the refusal to accept a gain of the 
human spirit.” 

But it has become academic to debate whether we shall 
accept life and labor. The only matter for practical men now 
to consider is the system to be erected on the ruins of pri- 
vately owned and controlled industry. Which industries shall 
be immediately purchased by the community? How many and 
which of the functions of management shall immediately pass 
under the control of the workers ? How shall this power of 
the producers register itself in Parliament? Shall there be a 
Special House of Producers inside Parliament? Or a Na- 
tional Industrial Council outside? And what shall be the 
relation of that to Parliament? 

As soon as trade-union organization passes 50 per cent (of 
male adult manual workers), the power of it is so great that 
it must function directly upon Congress or Parliament, if the 
State is to remain under constitutional Parliamentary author- 
ity. Only because the American Federation of Labor con- 
tains a minority of workers, has Mr. Gompers failed to recog- 
nize the subversive character of his teachings. If labor does 
not possess a political party,, it must by the law of its own 
growth break out in unlawful demonstrations. 

Mr. Gompers, the syndicalists, and the revolutionaries of 
Switzerland and Italy do not believe in the political expression 
of labor. But British labor prefers to work along constitu- 
tional lines, and does not desire to be forced to make its 
democratic gains by direct action. It was driven to its recent 
powerful and victorious use of the industrial weapon by the 
failure of Parliament to carry out its pledges. The miners 
believe that such theories as Mr. Gompers holds will lead a 
State to destruction. Let labor organize for the ballot, and 
vote in the measures it desires. That is why the miners sent 
sorne 25 representatives to the House. That is why ‘Mr. 
Smillie has always devoted a large portion of his time to 
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political propaganda. He believes that the State should rule 
industry, and that the will of the workers should express 
itself constitutionally. Occasionally the miners jog the State 
into remembering some of its promises, by a pointed i-esolu- 
tion. 

In the mass of resolutions passed by labor gatherings, it is 
sometimes difficult to tell which are significant. 

There are pious resolutions. 

Moderate pressure. 

And direct-action-if-you-'disregard-it. 

Conscription is in the third category. Sending British boys 
to Russia has recently passed over from the temperate zone of 
Number Two to the hair-trigger of Three. It is the anger 
and fierceness of the voice, the fervor of the Hear, Hears, 
that betray whether the nerve has been touched that vibrates 
to action. Labor, as a mass, is ignorant of foreign affairs in 
general, and its policy is often the skilful and sane head-work 
of its recognized intellectual leaders. Whereupon the Con- 
gress or Conference dutifully but dully votes Yes, and 
straightway forgets what manner of policy it thundered to 
a waiting world. It is doubly hard for an outsider to tell 
the difference between a blank cartridge, noisy but impotent, 
and a smokeless Maxim-silenced bullet. Soinetimes the poli- 
ticians go wrong and think that a stick of dynamite is a 
stick of candy. Mr. Lloyd George picked up conscription 
and thought it could be chewed. If any other man had been 
equally playful, it would have blown his head off. At that, it 
jarred him. 

The British prefer not to face a thing ahead of time. They 
rely on their reserve strength to see them through. So, right 
now, they are working a greater change than their talk about it 
reveals. And it is going to be done with an accompaniment 
of severer suffering than they let themselves realize. The 
impulses and desires of millions of individuals are finding 
expression. Innumerable transient particulars are drifting in 
the stream of tendency. We speak of labor ” as if it were 
a static thing, when often what we mean is a certain fierce- 
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ness of some of the younger men, or a flicker of brief group- 
unity in aspiration or resentment. But in spite of all those 
separate particles of unique disposition, there is a common 
direction in their striving. Pushed on by the movement itself, 
they drift toward the sea, and already they are caught in 
the groundswell of the storm. 



CHAPTER HI 
LABOR THE UNREADY 

The War caught British labor unprepared. It required three 
years for the workers to find themselves and begin to shape 
a policy. So it is with the coming of peace. The post-war 
world demanded a policy, and labor was unready. If there had 
been a determined program backed by 6,000,000 convinced 
workers (and their families) it would have won its way 
against the Government, Parliament, the middle class, and big 
and little business. 

And by a program I do not mean a political pamphlet, like 
Labor and the New Social Order, however brilliant and well- 
balanced. The authentic aims of labor were stated in that 
eloquent document, but they are clothed in the terms of 
political change and Government administration, and their 
appeal is to the political consciousness. Now the political 
consciousness of labor is undeveloped, because its political 
experience is slight. Instinctively it turns to industrial action, 
because its desires and impulses have long gone out along that 
track. 

A labor program would have carried the day, had three 
“ ifs '' been granted. 

(1) If British labor had been united. 

(2) If the leaders had been agreed. 

(3) If the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress were a central executive of trade-union govern- 
ment. 

Actually labor was in disarray, with war-weariness, chronic 
inertia, large conservative blocs, and little revolutionary cliques 
moving in various directions. 

Its leaders were at loggerheads on aim and method (from 
“more production” to “direct action”). 

25 
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The Trades Union Congress is ‘"an unorganized public 
meeting unable to formulate any consistent or practical 
policy,” and its Parliamentary Committee represents very 
perfectly the inertia, the weariness, the conservatism of the 
membership. 

A year has gone since peace of-a«sort came to the British 
Isle. With the beginning of the year sectional strikes broke 
loose. The aim of the workers was to hold war wages with 
reduced hours. The miners went further and aimed at a 
slightly better standard of living than that of pre-war days. 
But so well tutored in misery and servility were all the work- 
ers of Britain that no industry asked for an average that 
should exceed $800 a year, and even these faint-hearted de- 
mands for a wage of from $600 to $800 a year were called 
revolutionary. And the same cries of ruin came from the 
owners of land and capital as had come from their God-, 
fearing ancestors when it was proposed to remove tiny chil- 
dren and pregnant women from heavy work underground in 
the mines. 

Then followed the Coal Commission and the National 
Joint Industrial Conference; extra-Parliamentary extempo- 
rized devices to save the face of Parliamentary Government, 
when the power had moved. The Coal Commission was the 
tribunal before which the old order humbly appeared. The 
National Joint Industrial Conference was an affair of em- 
ployers and workers where the Government figured in the 
position of referee, second, and sponger-off. It mopped up 
the spilled, received blows, congratulated each side, and noted 
how many points had been scored. It finally announced “ No 
decision,” and another great expectation f adfed. Mr. Lloyd 
George appeared at that conference with all the irrelevance 
of a beautiful woman on a battlefield. 

England is slowly building new organs of government (both 
in legislation and adrninistration) outside of Parliament. 
Political questions will still be handled at Westminster, but the 
economic life of the nation will largely function through 
trade unions, industrial councils, and shop committees. A 
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political Parliament is powerless to grapple with these eco- 
nomic questions, because it is not present where these vital 
forces are visibly active. What the Russians grabbed for 
too swiftly in soviets and workers^ committees, England is 
attaining step by step stumblingly in the Shop Stewards’ 
Movement and shop and pit committees. It is control 
of industry by the producers (including, of course, foremen, 
managers, draughtsmen, directors, technical advisors). 

If by revolution is meant general economic paralysis or 
riot, the British worker does not wish revolution. If by revo- 
lution is meant the transfer of economic power from the 
middle class to the workers,— an organic change— that change 
is slowly, sectionally, painfully being made. And the worker 
does not mean to watch this process eventuate in the fullness 
of time, himself standing by as a casual spectator. He is 
determined to see the process fulfilled in this generation. He 
plays his part in bringing it to pass. He prefers settled order 
to wholesale experimentation, but he does not prefer settled 
order to piecemeal experimentation. 

The British are trying to include all the revolutionary 
aims at once: the conquest of power, the suppression of 
counter-revolution, and the smooth working of the new 
order. (And yet take them one step at a time.) Their method 
is the persuasion of the intellectuals, the winning over of 
the salariat, the splitting of the middle class, and the conse- 
quent inclusion of useful middle-class members in the Labor 
Movement The upper class is negligible. It has never been 
sharply differentiated. There are few old families. Most are 
like Smithson, who to his amazement became Duke of Nor- 
thumberland. Those who have not been graduated from mid- 
dle-class groceries, tea, beer, and soap are a small group as 
compared ‘with the community. 

The Government has been caught as unaware by peace 
as it was by the German Army pounding down on Paris in 
August, 1914. Its ‘‘schemes,” and “approved sites,” and 
“strongly worded circulars,” are to the tidal rip of the mass- 
in-motion, as the British Naval Reserves that went to save 
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Antwerp were to the Prussian legions and the i6~inch guns. 
I have seen both exhibitions. They are the twittering of 
sparrows in a thunderstorm. In the London Sunday Times 
for June 8th, Frederic C. Howe is quoted as saying: “Great 
Britain has not carried through a single one . of the great 
ideas included in her reconstructive program.’^ He is cor- 
rect No houses. A few hundred soldiers settled on the 
land. The acquisition of land at landlords’ prices. 

The “literature” of any of these subjects is voluminous, 
the schemes multitudinous. Of action there is little. Of 
determined policy, none. Everything is left to drift. It is 
the first two years of war over again. Then, there were the 
French to hold the pass, while England groped instinctively 
toward final resolute action. God has always granted Eng- 
land time to grope. He is a slow and constitutional worker 
Himself, using trial and error. The devil is a fiery revolu- 
tionary. Who will win? 

The owners of land and capital have made large conces- 
sions inside the old social structure. These will not suffice. 
Labor demands a radical change in the division of the prod- 
uct, and in the terms of ownership and management. Until 
this is granted, there will be increasing unrest, recurring 
strikes, and diminished production, leading ever nearer to 
national financial disaster. To save their country, the own- 
ers of land and capital must make a sacrifice comparable to 
that of the volunteer soldiers. The first signs of trouble 
were manifest last winter, and within three years they will 
begin to force the issue.: I believe that the change will be made 
peaceably and constitutionally. I believe that the Coal Com- 
mission will be the precedent Jor reorganizing the great in- 
dustries. In short, Smillie (backed by the industrial pressure 
of the Triple Alliance) was an arbiter of event, and labor or- 
ganization is the instrument of the British constitutional social 
revolution. 

The change, now being wrought, will break into revolution^ 

^ The orthodox revolution of force, with paralysis, riot, and blood- 
shed. 
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if it is thwarted by the employers and the Government. But 
if the ruling class yield, the change will be made constitu- 
tionally. The leaders of labor wish to make the transition to 
the Socialist State, managed by the workers, without loss 
of life or loss of productive power. The first step only has 
been taken in this change. The far greater steps remain to be 
taken. The younger men wish to take them in the next two 
years. The older men, say, five, ten, fifteen years. 

The change, in any case, is being made within the frame- 
work of a huge debt, worn-out plant, a falling volume of pro- 
duction, fatigue, and bitterness. The sooner the workers 
share the knowledge and the responsibility of these menacing 
fundamental conditions the safer for the structure of society. 
The War has brutalized and embittered all relationships from 
family life to political procedure. Violence and immorality 
are temporarily embedded in the consciousness of some of the 
nation. So any wildness is possible, but I think bloodshed is 
improbable. I think the overwhelming force of the trade 
unions will awe the possessing classes into submission. The 
workers, once in power, will realize for the first time that, as 
the legacy of the War, they are faced with primary poverty 
for the next twenty years. No nationalization, nor workers^ 
control, nor shop committee, can devise a machinery for escape 
from the iron law of diminished wealth, lessened productivity. 
But for the first time the workers will sit in at the banquet 
which now will be dead-sea fruit. 

The financial situation is the most serious of any since the 
years following 1815. The debt approaches £8,000,000,000. 
A daily expenditure of nearly £4,ooo,oc:k3 goes gaily on. Hours 
are decreased and wages increased on a falling market. Un- 
employment benefit was paid to half a million persons. Be- 
tween 10,000 and 20,000 rich persons are spending £50,000,000 
or more a year in luxury.^ And all this orgy is being written 
off against future productivity. The Government postpones 
the day of liquidating the War by creating more debt 

^ This is a pre-war estimate, and is probably to-day an under- 
estimate. 
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Within three years, two things are inevitable: 

A capital levy. 

Hard work and greater production from all the community. 

But labor will not give its fullest effort until — 

The system of private profits is altered. 

Workers’ share in control is granted. 

Full facts of industry are revealed by share in management. 

There is no use in beating the big drum of high production, 
as Professor Bowley and W. L. Hichens and the rest are 
doing, unless the division of the product of industry is organ- 
ized on a new basis. As long as the Dukes and I^arquises 
take royalties from every ton of coal, and Lord Tredegar’s 
“Golden Mile” of railway (3 double tracks, i mile long) 
pays him, taxes not deducted, 9,000 a year on an original 
outlay of £40,000, labor will not speed up to pay the interest 
on war debt. These facts from the Coal Commission are 
reverberating through the island. 

The temper of the returned soldier will be the determining 
factor in all this. The sacredness of life and property no 
longer deters him from an impatient rush to the thing he 
wants. 

Britain has the “ Young Men in a Hurry ’’—the 10 to 25 per 
cent of the workers who demand a new social order without 
delay. She has the-not-more than 1,000 wild men (in all 
Britain) who would destroy the present order at a stroke by 
tying up industry, and would establish a dictatorship on the 
lines of Lenine. 

She has the 20 or 25 per cent of “ Old Timers ’’—the older 
order of trade unionists, who desire gradual amelioration in- 
side the existing order. These men (Walter Appleton, Have- 
lock Wilson, Sexton, Tillett, Seddon, Stanton, Roberts, Qem 
Edwards) rank much as Gompers does in America. 

^In between these strata lie the 50 per cent of silent voters, 
with whom the final decision rests. Whether they move con- 
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stitutionally step by step, or instinctively in a swoop, will 
set the history of the next five years. 

The giants of the year have been Smillie, Hodges, Clynes, 
and Henderson. Clynes is the consummate voice of the elder 
labor statesmen. Hodges is the one young man of British 
labor expressing the aspiration of workers’ control, ^ilhe 
is the rugged personality of the order of Lincoln, who by 
moral authority and human sympathy is the greatest figure m 
labor of this generation. Henderson is the adept, honest poli- 
tician who thunders common sense. He is less gifted than 
Clynes, but he has a policy. He is a battering ram of the 

center, where Clynes is a brake. 

The “ private enterprise ” type of young man is pretty sure 
to emigrate in these coming years to some one of the busi- 
ness republics. _ • -u -ij 

The socialized miner, railwayman, engineer, shipbuilder, 
cotton operative, will be the governing class of Britain- 
national service, good wages, workers’ control. 

The rate of exchange will be determined between a business ^ 
republic (Canada, United States) and the socialist state ^ of 
Great Britain; and the relative general level of well-being 
will then determine the number and quality of emigration. 

It is safe to predict that a million or more persons will in 
any case emigrate. But that is only the accumulation of the 
average rate (200,000 a year for five years of damming up). 

My trips to the North of England and to the Midlands 
have convinced me that the situation is more disturbing than 
Government officials realize. They receive their information 
from the old-line trade-union officials, and they sit in their 
barracks at Whitehall exchanging memoranda, writing de- 

1 The word “ socialism ” is used throughout this book in the British 
sense. It means a progressively changing social organism, where key 
industries pass one by one under public ownership, where public 
utilities are municipalized, with areas of industry under voluntary 
co-operation, and other areas in private hands, and with private prop- 
erty widely distributed. The British mind is neither syndicalist nor 
communistic. _ It will seek to preserve all that is useful in the old 
order, and is sure to preserve religiously much that is obsolete. 
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tailed reports. They rarely talk with the militant leaders, 
with the rank and file, or with the returned soldiers. 

Thus, at Coventry, I heard George Morris, District Or- 
ganizer of the Workers^ Union (350,000), say of a certain 
major, who was head of a jam manufactory: 

He received so much a head for sending the boys out to the 
front, and now I suppose he is buying back their dead bodies for 
his jam. 

The official and upper class tendency is to underestimate 
the volume of the currents now running. At present they are 
running under the surface. They are largely instinctive and 
subconscious. But with an obstacle to dam them, they would 
swirl up through the crust. They can still be canalized con- 
stitutionally. God is very good to the English, and he may 
give them a moratorium. 



SECTION TWO 
THE YEAR 

CHAPTER I 

THE BRITISH COAL COMMISSION 

The sessions were held in the House of Lords. The scene is 
a beautiful high chamber, of gold, blue, and red — ^the King’s 
Robing Room — with scenes from the Round Table on the 
walls. Fronting each other in informal but dramatic way 
are the two systems of financial control (private enterprise 
and nationalization) and the two theories of management 
(autocratic and democratic). There are twelve commission- 
ers and a judge. Three commissioners are coal owners, three, 
miners, three are impartial ” representatives of allied great 
industries, three are “impartial” economists, representative 
of democratic ideas. Mr. Justice Sankey is of the new order 
of judge. He gives liberty to the witnesses to tell their story 
in their own way, and full scope to the commissioners for 
cross-examination. There are no restricted areas into which 
owners might pass with their profits discreetly cached or 
syndicalists with loose, destructive theories of minority con- 
trol. Sanl<ey has a brisk suavity, with a delightful smile, 
and a firm will. He is a thorough gentleman, and ixi sweet 
and patient fashion rescues an unlettered and muddled witness 
and states the worker’s case for him. He never employs 
his rich humor against simple persons, ignorant and sincere. 
But he shakes with judicially suppressed laughter when Sid- 
ney Webb goes to the mat with a protesting statistician. 
“ Quite right; you are quite within your right in putting the 
question.” When there was wrath at one witness, and the 
twelve commissioners raised their voices together, the justice, 
who is a large man, rose and in his blandest tone said, “ Thank 
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you, gentlemen, thank you for all contributing at once.” 
And when labor, in herd formation, trampled one famous 
expert to the flatness of his own shadow, Sankey subdivided 
for them the limits of their death-dealing function: “For 
questions of the industry, Mr, Smillie; statistical, Sir Leo; 
policy, Mr. Webb,” said he. And he implied that treatment 
from one of them was enough for any particular authority 
who wandered into the witness chair, which itself began to 
take on the atmosphere of the electric chair at Sing Sing. 
I saw one owner, Mr. Thorneycroft, waiting his turn, eying 
it with a grizzled gloom. No such latitude of questioning 
has ever before been permitted in an official industrial inves- 
tigation. Here you had a miner cross-examining a million- 
aire employer, and driving him into a corner from which he 
did not escape. And an owner asking a miner, “What do 
you really want?” 

Of the three miners, Robert Smillie will be dealt with in 
the next chapter. Herbert Smith is the vice-president of 
the Miners’ Federation. Frank Hodges is the secretary; he 
is a brilliant young miner, associated with the Guild Social- 
ists and their ideas. He is clean-shaven, brown-eyed, lean, 
and forceful — a workingman with education, and touched 
with the hope of workers’ control. To such a man, represen- 
tative of the youth of the labor movement, wages loom less 
largely than the vision of a spiritual freedom through widen- 
ing functioning. If Smillie is the greatest personality thrown 
up by the labor movement and the summation of a century 
of struggle, Hodges represents the promise of the coming 
generation, which will inherit the power. The Guild Social- 
ists of the miners, the industrial unionists of the railwaymen 
and transport workers (fed on the propaganda of the Labor 
College), and the shop stewards of the metal workers are 
some of the youth of the labor movement. Already cotton is 
beginning to stir to the same winds of doctrine. And when 
these five industries move, Britain alters its center of equi- 
librium. The young are about to be heard. 

Typical of the views of Mr. Hodges are the following : 
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The miners have been excluded from management, although 
they offered a plan for increasing the output. I assure you that 
is the root of unrest. We have submitted hundreds of instances 
of mismanagement — ineffective clearance, want of trams. 

We have the changing ideas of one million men in relation to 
their industry — their wish to be taken into confidence, their wish 
for directive control. What alternate scheme do you suggest? 
Do you propose to cast that aspiration away? 

Of the three keen friends of labor at the table, “it is a 
work of supererogation” (as President Hadley says) to in- 
troduce Sidney Webb, the greatest mind in the Labor Move- 
ment. 

Sir Leo Chiozza Money was a Coalition Liberal in the 
last Parliament (he is now of the Labor Party). He was 
on the Blockade Committee, and the War Trade Advisory 
Committee, and associated with the Ministry of Munitions. 
Later he became Parliamentary secretary to the Ministry of 
Shipping. His writings are well known. His facile manipu- 
lation of statistics gives him the uncanny prestige of a Sher- 
lock Holmes. Sir Leo is a little Diabolo — of Genoese blood; 
his black eyebrows against the pallor of his face make tiny, 
incipient horns. He has darting eyes. He is efficient in every 
motion, selecting his pamphlet out of a pile, and turning the 
pages with his left hand, doing everything the one best way. 
He grows impatient with the muddle-headed witnesses, flicks 
his wrists, crosses his legs and drywashes his hands, irritably 
implying, “Is this the sad lot we have to deal with?” A 
little man like a lightning bug. 

R. H. Tawney is fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, a pro- 
moter of the Workers’ Educational Association, was director 
of the Ratan Tata Foundation of the University of London, 
is a writer of studies in economics. His hand is visible in the 
Report of the Committee on Adult Education and the Report 
of the Archbishop’s Fifth Committee of Inquiry: on Chris- 
tianity and Industrial Problems. He is in the line of the 
long English tradition of the governing class — ^university 
toining and established church affiliation. And, like many 
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of the church and the twin universities, he has aimed the 
> ^tradition at social change. A main drift of his thought is : 

An acquisitive society reverences the possession of wealth, as 
a functional society would honor, even in the person of the 
humblest and most laborious craftsman, the arts of creation. To 
recommend an increase in productivity as a solution of the indus- 
trial problem is like offering spectacles to a man with a broken 
leg, or trying to atone for putting a bad sixpence in the plate 
one Sunday by putting a bad shilling in it the next. As long as 
royalty owners extract royalties, and exceptionally productive 
mines pay 20 per cent to absentee shareholders, there is no valid 
answer to a demand for higher wages. For if the community pays 
anything at all to those who do not work, it can afford to pay 
more to those who do. A functional society would extinguish 
mercilessly those forms of property rights which yield income 
without service. There would be an end of the property rights 
in virtue of which the industries on which the welfare of whole 
populations depends are administered by the agents and for the 
profit of absentee shareholders. [The Hibbert Journal, April, 

1919-] 

Abounding in good humor, Tawney hazes each witness, 
and chortles with merriment when the gentleman, still smil- 
ing back, sinks in the bog. Thus, an owner testified that 
profits were needed in order to reward good management. 

I know nothing of these things, ’’ said Tawney ; “ I sup- 
posed that profits were paid to the capital invested. Tell 
me, do profits go to the manager?” 

No one seeing this care-free, lovable young person would 
guess that two years ago he lay for thirty hours in No Man’s 
Land, bleeding his life away. What saved him was the 
fact he had previously drunk his canteen of water, and, being 
parched, the blood so thickened as to form its own protective 
clot. When the statement is made of labor conferences. 

These are graybeards and fathers in Israel; where are the 
young and coming leaders?” the answer would include 
Tawney and Hodges. 

The three members of the commission representing em* 
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ployers generally , are Arthur Balfour, Sir Arthur Duckham, 
and Sir Thomas Roydeii. The three coal owners are: J. T. 
Forgie, R. W. Cooper, and Evan Williams.^ These three , 
coal owners make, each in his own way, an impression of 
sincerity and staunch character, with human compassion. The 
inquiry reveals simply that they, like the miners, are caught 
in an obsolete organization, functioning creakily in this new 
century. On the fourteenth day of the inquiry, like the 
French nobles they died as gentlemen should, with Justice 
Sankey, of old-world courtesy, officiating at their last rites. 

One witness said, “ I give my opinion without hesitation ” ; 
hut he had not yet crossed the zones of fire. To state it in 
terms made popular by a world war: The heavy emplace- 
ments were broken by the 1 6 -inch gun of the miners’ presi- 
dent. There was no brushing away the plump of those shells. 
Then followed the clean long-distance hits of the middle- 
calibered Hodges gun, carefully aimed, effective at any 
range. 

Herbert Smith wheels up about once every eight hours — a. 
short, squat howitzer, which rumbles in heavy Yorkshire 
till it has cleared its throat, then drops a single fat charge, 
messing the whole landscape, and retires for the day still 
smoking and grunting. 

Sidney Webb is the machine-gun, shooting three sharp- 
nosed ones before the first has sunk into soft flesh — a rat-a- 
tat-tat which mows down everything in sight, with a bright, 
eager innocence. Smokeless and wjell-camouflaged, it seems 
to say, “ I am only a little one, and I wouldn’t hurt a 
fly.” 

Tawney isn’t a big gun at all. He is the song the sirens 
sang, that wooed ships to the rocks. He is the pied piper that 
leads astray. With rumpled hair and the boyish charm of 
Wfll Irwin, he lures the witnesses to a Peter Pan chase in 
the forest far away from their safe home — and “Now you 
are lost,” he says. Then he smiles up at Sir Leo Money, 

1 Later, the places of Sir Thomas Royden and Mr. Forgie were 
tsdcen by Sir Allan Smith and Sir Adam Nimmo. 
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that I<ihely sniper in a tree who picks out the fat heads and 
cratiks them. 

/ ' By the time the tired business man or tangled statistician 
has received the attentions of labor’s Big Six, he is carried 
away on a stretcher while the half-dozen kindly non-combat- 
ant financiers, across the table, look distressed, and either 
Mr. Balfour or Mr. Cooper rushes forward, too late, with a 
bandage and a stimulant. They had not expected to attend 
a slaughter. Then Mr. Justice Sankey with the Olympian in- 
difference to the presence of death of a General Headquar- 
ters Staff, calls, “Next.” 

The collapse of the coal owners’ witnesses was best de- 
scribed by Mr. Alexander M. Thompson of the Daily Mail: 

First comes Mr. Smillie, who glares at the poor gentleman 
from under his shaggy eyebrows like a Yorkshire terrier looking 
for a nice fat part to get a bite at. There is Mr. Hodges, the 
terrier’s young apprentice, who, whenever his turn comes round, 
gets his teeth in playfully but usefully. There is Mr. Herbert 
Smith, bluff and burly, bull-dog type, who does not intervene 
much, but, when he pounces, sticks. Next sits Mr. Webb, of the 
suave smile and velvety voice, a fox in lamb’s clothing, who purrs 
on the witness till he has hypnotized his suspicions and then 
proceeds to snap bits out of him. 

Mr. Tawney has the public-school accent, and rumpled hair of 
the predestined Fabian, and he confuses the witness to the verge 
of distraction by running round and round him, as if looking for 
a chance to spring at the back of his calves. Finally there is 
Sir Leo Chiozza Money, black and white, sharp as a needle, with 
painfully visible teeth, who gets very angry and snarls most 
fearsomely. 

Altogether the wtiness has a nasty time. He begins usually 
with a very self-satisfied air — an air of “ I’ve-not-come-to-argue- 
I’m-telling-you.” He oozes facile economic platitudes and looks 
round for applause. But he doesn’t utter many words before he 
begins to sit up and metaphorically jump. Bit by bit he loses 
his sweet complacency and gets annoyed. Then the pack severely 
rebuke him, tell him not to lecture, and bait and badger him 
till he fidgets wrathfully and looks inclined to gibber. 
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As one of the witnesses for the coal owners said: 

We haven’t prepared any case. We have come prepared to 
answer your questions. p' 

And the past of these witnesses fluttered into the King’s 
Robing Room like the forgotten wives of a bigamist. Thus 
Mr. Webb reminded one that he had once prophesied the 
ruin of the industry if an eight-hour act was passed, but 
that the output actually equaled under the act what he had 
said it would be without the act. 

Over all the conferences presides that spirit of keep-your- 
shirt-on which is a national characteristic. The authentic 
voice of Britain spoke when (with 800,000 men voting a 
strike) Sir Arthur Duckham queried, “ Is there any real un- 
rest in the coal-fields or does friction exist only in this 
room?” Just so I saw bored British officers adding up ac- 
count books in Ypres (on November i, 1914, the “ first bat- 
tle of Ypres”) when eight-inch shells were breaking in the 
city. 

The unrest that created the Coal Commission is buried deep 
in more than a century of suffering. It dates back to days 
when miners were slaves, bound to their pit for a lifetime. 
It passed on to the little children who spent their childhood 
in darkness at hard labor. It came through fiercely during 
the War. In the early months of the struggle, 300,000 miners 
volunteered with an eager patriotism. They volunteered in 
such numbers as to limit seriously the supply of coal. Then 
came the revulsion of feeling when some of their overlords 
conducted business as usual. It is well reported in the 
words of Vernon Hartshorn, miners’ agent in South Wales, 
and member of the executive of the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain. On November 27, 1916, he wrote: 

Our experience of the desire of the coal owners to make undue 
profits at all costs while the nation has been at death grips with 
the enemy has resulted during the War in the feeling of the mass 
of the workmen towards the owners hardening into positive hatred 
and contempt. In normal times it will be as impossible for the 
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miners and coal owners of the South Wales coal-fields to work 
together on the old lines as it will be for the Entente Powers 
ever to resume relations with Prussian militarism. 

With the War ended victoriously, with the least danger of 
injury to the export trade of the last two generations, the 
miners pressed their case for redress. So Mr. Lloyd George 
had Parliament set up this Coal Commission. 

Many commissions have come and gone, in a hundred 
years, with nothing left of their findings except fat bluebooks 
in the northwest aisle of the British Museum, where young 
Fabians come and browse. Several governments have turned 
hot agitation into tired minutes, and, smiling, put the ques- 
tion by. In fact, there has been no better device by which 
embarrassed cabinets could evade action and satisfy an 
angrily buzzing electorate than to call a royal commission, 
sitting for six months, with a gentle body of recommendations 
which come so long after the uproar that no one remembers 
that any commission has sat with the patience of a hen in 
the barn-loft. In this way has been built up the literature 
of the British social revolution. H. G. Wells’ young friend, 
Frederick H. Keeling, who fell in France, found it “a great 
sensation to feel the stream of British bluebooks flowing 
through one’s brain.” But the effects of the radical mind 
working through a royal commission, though far-reaching, 
were slow. What was immediately needed with a million 
miners about to strike was not a nugget of radicalism for 
Graham Wallas’ next book, but a policy, swiftly enacted, for 
a basic industry. So these innovations were made: 

1. This commission was made statutory. “A royal com- 
mission would not answer the purpose,” said Mr. Lloyd 
George ; “ it would not have the necessary powers. We have 
decided to have a statutory commission with authority of 
Parliament behind it, with the same power as now rests in a 
court of justice.” 

2. Its findings on wages and hours become law, instead of 
(in the words of Bonar Law) “making reports which in 
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ordinary circumstances might be put in the waste-paper basket. 
We are prepared to adopt the recommendations in the spirit 
as well as in the letter.” ^ 

3. On other commissions, impartial persons had been se- 
lected from the governing class, men committed to ‘‘private 
enterprise.” Mr. Smillie insisted that equally impartial per- 
sons in equal numbers should be selected from groups whose 
economic theories were not based exclusively on the 1830 
school. In short, there is no such thing as an impartial per- 
son, therefore hold the balance even. 

4. The wide area of the terms of reference. In a study 
of the coal trade (in Tracts on Trade) made in 1830, the 
statement appeared: 

The coal owner receives twelve shillings and ninepence.* This 
sum he receives to remunerate him for the labor and capital 
employed in winning the colliery, to insure him against the risk 
of the accidents attendant upon this hazardous trade (such as 
the vicissitudes of explosions and inundations). 

Such impertinent and extraneous questions as the effect of 
those expensive “ explosions ” on the lives of the miners have 
in this commission intruded into the conference. The trade is 
now regarded as “hazardous” for the miner as well as for 
the money. 

Those old-time commissioners used to be rebuked by wit- 
nesses, when the commissioners overstepped the terms in 
which a great landholder or industrial captain should be inter- 
rogated. Such matters as wages and the personal habits of 
workers were proper. But profits were not the concern of the 
community or the Government. For instance, in the Report 
of the ^Select Parliamentry Committee on Coal (1873) we 
read : 

Your cotnmittee have not entered into an examination of the 
profits of colliery proprietors since the rise in prices. 

1 Sir. Lloyd George rejected the findings of the Commission on na- 
tionalization. Almost the entire labor movement has pledged itself to 
-compel” the Government to enact those findings. 
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But they accepted unsupported statements from coal own- 
ers of the miners feasting on champagne and making a 
pound a day. In that Parliamentary committee of 1873, the 
owner was asked, If it is a fair question, what were your 
profits ? ’’ The owner felt it was not a fair question and did 
not answer it. Those were days before the Webbs, the Ham- 
monds, Charles Booth, and Seebohm Rowntree had educated 
Britain. So we find the 1873 committee reporting: 

As no standard can be laid down to fulfil the conditions of 
health, social comfort, or moral existence, it must be left to the 
general feeling of the workmen, improved by education, to pre- 
scribe the proper limits for their labor. 

Never has so much of mere human stuff entered into the 
consideration of important officials as in this 1919 Coal Com- 
mission. Bonar Law summed its work of the first fortnight 
as : A bigger advance at one time by far towards improving 
the conditions of the men engaged in industry than has ever 
taken place.’’ What is that advance ? 

1. An Easter egg present of $35,000,000 in back pay. 

2. “ Seven hours ” of work underground. 

3. Six hours in 1921 probably.” (‘'Probably” is the 
official word in the report.) 

4. The distribution of an additional sum of $150,000,000 
as wages among the colliery workers (2 shillings a day). 

5. Voice in management. 

6. Condemnation of "the present system of ownership 
and working.” 

7. Raises the standard of living, shortens the hours of 
work, and converts into responsible public servants 1,100,000 
men and youths employed in 3,300 mines (comprising with 
their families between four and five million persons — one- 
ninth of Great Britain). 

In 1913, the 1,100,000 miners received £82 a year (about 
$400). With the cost of living increased by 115 per cent, 
their wages have gone up to £169 a year, which was an in- 
crease of 106 per cent. To this £1^ a year is now to be 
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added about £27 a year, making £196 a year (about $650, 
at present exchange). A seven-hour day will mean that the 
men are underground, taking the average, 7 hours and 39 
minutes. Small wonder that the representative business men 
of the commission have ordered these improvements; $650 
is not extravagant pay for the father of a family. Seven 
and a half hours of some of the hardest and most dangerous 
work in the world is enough. What was the evidence that 
swung public opinion against “ private enterprise ” in 
mining? 

1. Royalties paid to the owners of the soil (who do not 
own the mines or work them) are $30,000,000 a year. A 
pure ‘‘ property ” tax at the expense of the miner and the con- 
suming public. Steadily it was emphasized that on every ton 
of coal, on every article of manufacture, “ there was,” in Mr. 
Webb’s words, '^a tribute due to property, exclusive of any 
service rendered to the article.” 

2. Profits for 1916 were $185,000,000. 

3. In June, 1918, 2 shillings sixpence a ton added to the 
price of coal to lessen the loss to weaker collieries, thus en- 
hancing the profits of the prosperous collieries ; an instance of 

economic rent.” The coal controller tacked on this figure 
at a guess. Sir Arthur Lowes Dickinson, chartered account- 
ant, Government witness, in answer to Mr. Webb said, “ If 
profits had been pooled it would not have been necessary to 
put prices up.” 

4. The need for pooling of wagons. 

5. The need for the sinking of new shafts and improve- 
ment of old ones. 

6. A divisional inspector of mines said he “ had been down, 
into pits where the roads were very low and inconvenient, 
and he had told the managers they ought to have bigger roads 
and bigger tubs.” But they usually said they “ could not do 
it and make a profit,” 

When asked if this implied that if they got greater produc- 
tivity, and the nation got more coal, they would get less 
profit, the witness replied it was so. 
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Sir Richard Redmayne, chief inspector of mines, the head 
of the Production Department of the ControJ of Coal Mines, 
technical adviser to the controller of coal mines and chairman 
of the Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau, said : 

That the present system of individual ownership of collieries 
is extravagant and wasteful, whether viewed from the point of 
view of the coal-mine industry as a whole or from the national 
point of view, is, I think, generally accepted. This is a some- 
what daring statement, but I am prepared to stand by it. It 
conduces to cut-throat competition between owners selling coal, 
and is preventive of the purchase of materials necessary for the 
carrying on of the separate enterprises at prices favorable to the 
coal owners. Advantages which would result from collective pro- 
duction would be (a) enhanced production; (b) diminished cost 
of production; (c) prevention of waste. 

These advantages, he explained, would be due to the fol- 
lowing factors : 

(1) Prevention of competition, , leading to better selling prices 
for exported coal being secured. 

(2) Control of freight. 

(3) Economy of administration by curtailment of managerial 
expenses. 

(4) Provision of capital, allowing of quicker and more expen- 
sive development of backward mines. 

(5) More advantageous purchase of materials. 

(6) Reduction of colliery consumption. This is very high in 
some mines. The average for the United Kingdom is 6 per cent, 
and the consumption altogether about 16 million tons. 

(7) More harmonious relations between the workmen and the 
operators, due to steadier work and adequate remuneration of 
workmen. 

(8) Obliteration to a great extent of vested interest and of mid- 
dlemen. From the collective production of essentials it is a very 
small step to collective distribution. This would hit hard at the 
middleman, who is a serious item in the cost to the consumer. 

(9) Unification of the best knowledge and skill, leading to 
greater interchange of ideas and comparison of methods. If good 
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results were obtained at one mine and bad in another, these 
results would be open for all to benefit therefrom. 

He added that he had approache4 the whole question from 
these points of view — ^the greatest possible production of coal 
at the least possible cost with the greatest possible safety, the 
health of the workmen with the highest standard of life, and 
an increasing standard of life. It was a great mistake to sup- 
pose that a lower standard of efficiency followed a higher 
standard of comfort. Mr. Smillie then questioned Sir Rich- 
ard Redmayne : 

The miners love their children as much as other people? 

I have known cases of families, orphaned by mining explosions, 
whose children have been adopted by other miners who have for- 
gotten who were their own children and who were the adopted 
children. 

From your own experience in mining districts do you feel that 
the time has come when there ought to be a revolution in the 
housing of the working-class population, especially amongst 
miners ? 

As a house is, so is the individual ; as is the individual, so is the 
state. 

Have you in Scotland seen houses owned by mine-owners worse 
than anything you have ever seen in Durham or Northumber- 
land? 

I visited one village in particular in Scotland, and I have seen 
no houses in any part of the United Kingdom comparable in bad- 
ness to those particular houses. 

Take it from me that the average earnings of the adult mining 
population prior to the war were under 25s. a week. Is it pos- 
sible to raise a family in the state that it ought to be kept? 

It would be hard. 

Mr. Smillie remarked that a number of mine owners had 
assisted the Government during the War in various ways. 
He asked Sir Richard if he believed they had given as honest 
service to the Government as they gave to their own business. 

The witness answered yes. 
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May I take it that if the nation take over the mines we might 
expect the same gentlemen to give the same service to the nation? 

I can only express the pious hope that they would. 

In answer to Frank Hodges (representing the miners), the 
witness said there were three alternatives to the present state 
of affairs. One was nationalization; another was ownership 
by the owners in combination; the third was ovmership by 
owners and workmen. He dared say there was a fourth, 
which was known as syndicalism, and which meant owner- 
ship of the mines by the miners. 

Mr. Smillie, in a series of questions, submitted that thou- 
sands of lives had been sacrified before mine owners had 
been compelled to introduce life-saving machinery, such as 
winding controllers and apparatus for changing air currents. 

7, Accidents, John Robertson, chairman of the Scottish 
Union of Mine Workers, said, killed 55,000 persons in the 
mines in fifty years. In the last twenty years, 160,000 per- 
sons were injured each year, or a total of 3J4 millions. One 
in every seven is injured each year. Mining is more deadly 
than war. The miner is always on active service. He is 
always in the trenches.” 

8. Mr. Roberston gave as an instance of housing Hamilton, 
with a population of 38,000, of whom 27,000 lived in one- 
or two-room houses. Some of the miners live in some of the 
worst houses in Britain. With sincere feeling, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour said, “ If the situation is as you describe, it rpust be 
put right.” 

Mr. Forgie questioned a witness about the five-days-a-week 
policy adopted by the Lanarkshire miners, and asked if the 
Lanarkshire miner was not unpatriotic in so reducing his 
work. The witness repudiated the suggestion. 

He declared, '‘The Lanarkshire miner is not unpatriotic. 
He gave 14,000 men, at a bob a day, to fight the Germans. 
He considers that in working five days a week he has done 
his duty by the State, and people who complain of .miners 
not working more ought to get their own coal out and have 
five days underground themselves.” 
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9. Better conditions increase production. In Durham 
there is the greatest profit in Great Britain, and in Durham 
there is a shorter working day than the present act of the 
miners proposes. It was alleged that brains and machinery 
could double the production. Low wages and long hours 
lessen production. 

10. The life of a miner. Vernon Hartshorn said: 

The miner never gets more than two hours a day of sun. Every 
movement he makes in his pit clothes leaves its mark. Twelve 
years I worked so. I would come home so tired that I lay down 
on the hearth-stone in front of the fire for hours. In the early 
morning, to be hauled out of bed was like going to the gallows. 
One man in seven is injured every year. I have seen six men 
go out from a little home in the morning, and the six, father, 
son-in-law, and four sons, brought back charred corpses at eve- 
ning. Men are blown to pieces. The miner can never ask for 
an armistice. The miners will no longer consent to be regarded 
as hands, to turn out profits for idle shareholders. They wish to 
be useful public servants. State ownership is inevitable. Unless 
the demand for state ownership is granted, syndicalism or bol- 
shevism will take the place. If this is not conceded at this time, 
a movement will be under way that will take another form than 
nationalization. If an increase in the standard of living cannot 
be obtained, the miners say, We’ll change jobs.’’ 

In rebuttal, the coal owners submitted: 

1. There is a desire to ruin coal owners, and so create 
nationalization. 

2. Machinery exists for dealing with questions of dis- 
pute. 

3. Best management in the world in British coal mines. 

4. Success spread by private enterprise. 

5. Where will capital come from? 

6. Sterilize all the knowledge of the directors of collieries. 

7. Would give miners preponderant representation. Mr, 
Evan Williams said, Do you think any Government would 
dare appoint any minister of mines without consulting Mr. 
Smillie?” 
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8. The gigantic scale of collective bargaining was given 
as one of the causes of unrest. 

9. Kill the export trade. 

10. Put up the price of iron and steel. 

11. The good manager will say, ‘‘Why should I worry to 
keep my neighbor going?” 

12. No poverty among the miners. 

13. Conditions for them are being improved. 

If this rebuttal seems meager to the reader, it is not so slim 
as the case of the coal owners appeared to a visitor at the in- 
quiry. The Daily News in a special article has expressed it 
thus: 

No one who attends its proceedings can help coming away with 
the impression that it is the mine-owners, and not the miners, 
whose case is on trial. So skilfully have Mr. Smillie and his 
colleagues managed the proceedings that they have become vir- 
tually a labor tribunal, before which the coal owners and mag- 
nates from other industries have to plead their cause. More than 
once, especially when Mr. Smillie or Mr. Webb has let himself 
go, I have been reminded of reports of the proceedings of revo- 
lutionary tribunals in France or in Russia. No wonder that one 
employer, at the end of a long cross-examination, remarked, “I 
am not at all happy.” 

This atmosphere arises largely from the frankly challenging 
attitude which the miners' representatives are taking towards the 
existing industrial system as a whole — an attitude which is in- 
creasingly prevalent throughout the world of labor. Mr. Smillie 
confiscates mining royalties with a wave of the hand; they are, 
he says, “stolen property.” To arguments about the danger to 
British trade of granting higher wages and shorter hours, the 
miners reply that the first necessity is that a reasonable standard 
of life and leisure should be secured to the miner. In short, if 
the present industrial system will not bear higher wages and 
shorter hours, they suggest, not low wages and long hours, but 
a change in the industrial system. This attitude clearly puzzles 
some of the employers' witnesses. They do not want, they ex- 
claim, to keep down wages, provided only that they can be 
assured that trade will not suffer. They cannot understand Mr.‘ 
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Smillie when he claims that the workers’ demand for a reasonable 
standard of life takes precedence of the rights of property.” 
“ But that is property,” said one witness representing the iron and 
steel trades^ — and he said it with such an air of puzzled finality 
that there was nothing more to be said. 

Fighting desperately, but too late, the owning class pressed 
into the second session of the coal inquiry. The Commission 
ceased to be a laboratory for the collecting and classification 
of facts, and became the battleground of angry opinion. Econ- 
omists, statisticians, owners, Earls, Marquises, a Duke chal- 
lenged, pleaded, and defied. Frank Hodges, the miner, said 
to Harold Cox, the individualist, “ Your philosophy wouldn’t 
count much against the determination of a million men.” 

All layers of society were probed — strata, imbedded in Eng- 
lish life since Henry VIII. England passed in review : classes 
and castes. One learned what they look like, how they talk, 
and what philosophy of possession cheers them. 

The first session dealt with advances in wages and a re- 
duction in hours. The second session dealt with the future 
organization and government of the industry. At the close 
of the second session, the chairman, Justice Sankey, declared 
for nationalization of the mines, with a form of joint control. 
Throughout both sessions, the capitalist system was on trial. 
It was condemned. 

The most dramatic, though the least important, witnesses 
were the noble lords — Durham, Dunraven, Dynevor, London- 
derry, Tredegar, Bute, Northumberland. It is easy to show 
why Smillie was right in summoning these lords. Their ex- 
amination was a farce. They were bored or surly. Questions 
on their titles were absurd. But the fact that they had to 
come when summoned by a miner was a moral victory. And 
the word of it ran through Britain. Smillie was the lord 
high executioner, the judge, the people’s man, and in the name 
of the people had issued orders to the privileged class, which 
they unwillingly but humbly obeyed. 

What one felt in the examination was that Mr. Smillie was 
the gentleman, and that they were just a little caddish. His 
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wider social experience, knowing the many lives of men, his 
gentleness of conscious power, his sense of equality, letting 
pass for a man even a millionaire parasite, all these enabled 
him to be scorned and patronized and outwitted without at all 
being defeated, or ceasing to be the head of the table. Smillie 
let them outplay him and wound him, because every blow they 
dealt him was aimed at the working class, and revealed their 
animus. So he was defeated by the lords in the King’s Rob- 
ing Room, but won a victory over them in the nation. Their 
retorts to his simple questions were swift, skilful, at times 
witty, and scored a brief success with the immediate audience. 
But when those answers passed out into the larger audience 
of the nation, it was found that in winning the skirmish they 
had lost the War. Such a word was Tredegar’s when he said 
that the military service of the soldiers did not entitle them 
to land. 

The Earl of Durham is gray-haired, with gray mustache 
and tight-packed lips; a tall, alert man. He owns the coal 
under 12,411 acres of land. He takes 5 pence a ton in royal- 
ties and a penny a ton for wayleave. 

Durham: No one has disputed my ownership. 

Smillie: We are disputing it now. I am trying to be as fair 
as possible, to examine without bitterness. We allege 
that no title deeds exist that justify your ownership. 
The State is the owner. 

So, one by one, entered and passed the representatives of 
ancient families: Lord Dynevor, scholarly, pale, shy, with 
spectacles, stone deaf in the right ear. Lord Dunraven, feeble, 
on a cane, white hair at sides, and bald top, white mustache, 
ruddy face. The Marquis of Londonderry, in khaki, with a 
long head, and a high forehead. 

Tredegar: [Lord Tredegar, over six feet tall, broad-shouldered, 
reserved, handsome, bald, smooth-shaven, lean — a quite 
royal person] : I am rusty about titles because* I have 
been four and a half years at war, and haven't gone 
into family history.” 
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Later: 


I don’t see why service to the country entitles a man 
to land. 

Smillie: Landlords claim land because the King gave it for 

services rendered in war. We wish a more equitable 
division among those who served in this war. 

The Marquis of Bute, a small, dark man, like a Latin, with 
an abundant, lively mustache, shy, and attractive. He was 
told that he governed more coal than New Zealand. 

The Eighth Duke of Northumberland is a small, homely, 
freckled, sincere man. He has red hair, which makes a rusty 
leakage upon his neck, inset eyes, a red mustache. He is 
lean, hard-working, with a well-concealed but intense core 
of mysticism. His mysticism blends religion, royalty, prop- 
erty. 

I shall do my utmost in the House of Lords to oppose 
nationalization,” he said. The Miners' Federation don't 
want nationalization of minerals. I think they want complete 
control of land and all industries.” 

I am out for taking over land,” said Mr. Smillie. 

“ This plea for nationalization,” went on the Duke, “ is only 
a step to something more drastic and revolutionary — the con- 
fiscation of land, and so on. I don't think it will stop at 
nationalization. Joint control isn't the thing.” 

Sir Leo Chiozza Money asked the noble Duke : ‘‘ What par- 
ticular service, as coal owner, do you perform?” 

“As owner, no service.” 

He further said: “ I object to miners having the monopoly 
of coal.” 

“ Is it right for one man to have such a monopoly as you 
have? ” 

“ I think it an excellent thing.” 

To the Duke of Hamilton's agent, Mr. Smillie said : “ Just 
outside the wall of the Duke's palace on the west side are 
some of the most miserable homes in Great Britain. From the 
Hamilton estate, a large number of miners went to war from 
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the collieries. This is their country in what sense? The 
Duke’s royalties were defended by miners. Is it not his duty 
to watch out for miners’ families? ” 

Ways and Means saw most clearly of any paper that every 
clever answer given by an Earl to Mr. Smillie was a 
coffin nail in private property, private enterprise, the profits 
system. Ways and Means is E. J. Benn’s organ of concilia- 
tion, backed by enlightened employers. It said : 

Peer after peer has been made to confess that he is the owner 
of a fortune by reason of the foresight of an ancestor three 
or four hundred years ago. Lord Durham, for example, is draw- 
ing an income of a thousand a week out of ancient land, most 
of which was acquired by various means by his ancestors in a 
long past century. Lord Dunraven is a more interesting case. 
He is drawing an income from coal secured under common land; 
the surface appears to belong to the public and the mines to 
Lord Dunraven. 

Those like ourselves who are interested to preserve the basis 
of society and to save this country from the terrors of anarchy 
and S3ntidicalism will do well to recognize that there is a good 
deal more behind the cross-examination of these dukes than the 
mere question of the future of our coal mines. Mr. Smillie, and 
more particularly Mr. Sidney Webb and Sir Leo Money, with 
iivhom he is acting, are engaged in the first serious round of an 
organized onslaught upon property of all kinds. These mineral 
rights, wayleaves, and other relics of mediaeval barbarism will be 
held up to the world as representative of property, and the case 
having been established for restoring to the public the property 
in the coal under common lands will, if great care is not taken, 
be skilfully twisted into the case for robbing the owners of other 
forms of property, such, for instance, as industrial capital. 

It therefore seems to us that the interests of industry are very 
definitely opposed to those of the present owners of land, andj 
the best way to preserve the rights of capital employed in useful 
industrial pursuits is to disown any association with dukes and 
landowners. 

Here in this second commission, we have God’s plenty. Not 
only do all social classes come stumbling in and plead for lease 
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of life, but all kinds of knowledge and opinion, the dogmas 
of the privileged, and the aspirations of the disinherited. 
Here for sheer competence of fact-knowledge, held in easy 
mastery and control, we have the incomparable two — Sidney 
Webb and Sir Richard Redmayne. For the delicate hesitations 
of the academic scientist, we have a group of economists, with 
opinions tentative, qualified, unready for a choice of action. 
Workers’ control is debated by Hugh Bramwell, Sir Hugh 
Bell, Frank Hodges, Evan Williams, and William Straken 
Lord Gainford states that the coal owners prefer nationaliza- 
tion to granting any executive control to the workers. Lord 
Haldane tells the need of educating a new type of public 
official — an administrator, who will find his expression in 
serving the community. Miners’ wives testify to the condi- 
tions under which they live. 

On June 6th, with regard to the 112 witnesses who had 
been called on this particular part of the inquiry, the analysis 
of the classes of witnesses was as follows: 

Coal owners, exporters, merchants, and factors, fifteen wit- 
nesses ; 

Mine managers and surveyors, five witnesses; 

Miners and miners’ wives, six witnesses; 

Consumers, on behalf of employers, seven witnesses; on 
behalf of the workers, three ; 

Scientific economists, twelve ; 

Finance, three; 

Costing, two ; 

State control and Civil Service, three; 

Safety and health, six; 

Mechanical and electrical improvements in mines, three; 

State ownership abroad, five ; 

And the most numerous class of witness listened to — ^the 
royalty owners, twenty-five. 

The balance making up the 112 are miscellaneous witnesses, 
who cannot be conveniently grouped in any particular 
Class.' 

: The New Statesman (June 28, 1919) said: 
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What at present distinguishes the mining industry from most 
of these other cases is not that it is more inefficient, but simply 
and solely that the miners are strongly enough organized and 
determined enough to make the continuance of the present system 
impossible. As fast as the workers in other vital industries take 
up the same attitude as the miners, and are strong enough to do 
so with effect, national ownership is bound to follow as a neces- 
sary consequence, and Sir John Sankey, or his successors on 
future commissions, will be bound to recommend national owner- 
ship as the only way out of the impasse resulting from private 
capitalist control. 

But the wisest word on the Coal Commission is that of Mr. 
Justice Sankey in his final report: 

A great change in outlook has come over the workers in the 
coalfields, and it is becoming increasingly difficult to carry on 
the industry on the old accustomed lines. The relationship be- 
tween the masters and workers in most of the coalfields in the 
United Kingdom is, unfortunately, of such a character that it 
seems impossible to better it under the present system of owner- 
ship. Many of the workers think they are working for the 
capitalist, and a strike becomes a contest between labor and capi- 
tal. This is much less likely to apply with the State as owner, 
and there is fair reason to expect that the relationship between 
labor and the community will be an improvement upon the rela- 
tionship between labor and capital in the coalfields. 

Half a century of education has produced in the workers in 
the coalfields far more than a desire for the material advantages 
of higher wages and shorter hours. They have now, in many 
cases and to an ever-increasing extent, a higher ambition of 
taking their due share and interest in the direction of the industry 
to the success of which they, too, are contributing. 

The attitude of the colliery owners is well expressed by Lord 
Gainford, who, speaking on their behalf as a witness before the 
Commission, stated: am authorized to say on behalf of the 

Mining Association that if owners are not to be left complete 
executive control they will decline to accept the responsibility of 
carrying on the industry, and, though they regard nationalization 
as disastrous to the country, they feel they would in such event 
be driven to the only alternative — nationalization on fair terms." 
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It is true that in the minds of many men there is a fear that 
State ownership may stifle incentive, but to-day we are faced in 
the coalfields with increasing industrial unrest and a constant 
strife between modern labor and modern capital. 

I think that the danger to be apprehended from the certainty 
of the continuance of this strife in the coal-mining industry out- 
weighs the danger arising from the problematical fear of the 
risk of the loss of incentive. 



CHAPTER II 
ROBERT SMILLIE 


The Coal Commission was Robert Smillie. He created it. 
His miners nominated four of the twelve members and had 
the “ refusal ” or acceptance on approval of two more. It 
was Smillie who demanded that the first findings should be- 
come law (instead of being gently shelved, as has been the 
way with royal commissions for a century). It was he who 
made sure that the questions discussed would include profits. 
It, was he who held the witnesses fronting the costs and gains 
of the industry in terms of the human welfare of the 
miners. 

What can a statistician say when he is asked, “ Is it right? ” 
And what becomes of a coal owner who has his profits ex- 
posed in one moment, and, in the next, the tuberculous one- 
and two-room homes in which he houses his workers? The 
inquiry was outrageous and unfair. What chance had a man 
who had never been questioned as to his profits, and the ab- 
sentee incomes of his stock-holding friends — ^who had dwelt 
in the secure and favoring play of upper-class conditions, 
where intimate details are not discussed between gentlemen — 
against representatives of the miners whose houses have been 
visited by welfare committees, whose budgets have been scru- 
tinized by expert accountants, whose wives have been taught 
thrift by the resident Duchess? What fair spirit of sport 
was it to pit an owner who confessed he could not keep order 
and good-will among a few hundred of his “ hands,” against a 
man who had organized 800,000 two-fisted fighting men into 
an unbreakable brotherhood, a man who inside of three weeks 
carl change an overwhelming strike vote into a greater major- 
ity for industrial peace? In future inquiries, it will be de- 
sirable in the interests of fair play that the captains of in- 
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dustry shall put forward representatives who are measurable 
tO'the labor leaders. 

Sir Daniel Macaulay Stevenson, ex-chairman Scottish Coal 
Exporters^ Association, chairman of the Committee for the Sup- 
ply of Coal to France and Italy, member of the Controller of 
Coal Mines Consultative Committee, and head of the firm of 
Messrs. D, M. Stevenson and Company, was called: 

Smillie: I suppose you will agree with me that about 8o per 

cent of the colliery houses in Lanarkshire owned by 
the mine owners are not fit to live in and ought to 
be destroyed. 

Witness: I have not seen them lately, but they were a disgrace 
to any country. 

Smillie: Then they are worse now if you have not seen them 

lately. 

Witness: I did wonder whether any new ones had been put itp. 
Smillie: No. No new ones have been put up. If any new 

houses are put up, unless there is some government 
subsidy, they will be out of the reach of the miner 
with a small family. Would you tell us as a social 
reformer in what way you are going to improve the 
conditions of our people if it is not by giving higher 
wages and shorter hours. That is our method. What 
is it you propose? 

Witness appealed to the chairman on the ground that 
the question was hardly fair. 

Smillie: But you endeavor to get this commission to report 

against the miners on the ground that it would kill 
the export trade. 

Said the Times: 

There will be no difference of opinion among dispassionate 
readers on one point, which is that of the three parties concerned 
the miners come out far the best. Their case was better pre- 
sented, but it was also a better case than that of the Government 
or the mine owners. We do not say that the miners' demands 
are justified in full, but the coal controller's department and the 
mine owners cut a sorry figure. 
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Ways and Means, E. J. Benn’s organ for enlightened em- 
ployers, said: 

Any one who takes the trouble to read the case of the miners 
as explained by Mr. Smillie to the prime minister must agree 
that there is no answer to it. It is, of course, possible to argue 
that sudden changes in wages cause dislocation and have effects 
far wider than those who ask for them probably understand, but 
that, after all, is only the argument of expediency and does not 
affect the bare justice of the case. Mr. Smillie shows that the 
miner, upon whom the whole of industry depends, has hitherto 
lived a life of great hardship on a poverty wage, and he is not 
prepared to continue on those terms. It is as well that these 
root facts should be recognized and that it should be generally 
understood that very radical changes must be made. To this 
extent we are all with the miners. 

It is important that the American reader should get Smillie 
into his mind, because the knowledge will make present hap- 
penings and the events of the next five years intelligible. 
Robert Smillie is the spear-head of the British labor move- 
ment. Let me briefly introduce him in picture-postcard 
fashion: 

Public Life 

1. Has helped to build up the strongest industrial union in the 
world (800,000 miners). 

2. Was head of it. 

3. Was head of the strongest industrial combination yet made, 
one and a half million men of the miners, railwaymen, and 
transport workersr— the Triple Alliance. 

4. Is the most powerful labor leader in Great Britain. 

5. Has been three times offered a governmental position. 

6. Member of the statutory government Coal Commission, 
whose findings became law. 

7. Forced the government to appoint half the members subject 

to the miners' approval. x 

8. Obtained for his miners the largest single wage increase 
in amount ever granted in Europe. 

9. Ended the system of private ownership of minerals in 
Great Britain. 
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Personal Life 

1. Was born in Ulster, 63 years ago. 

2. Came to Scotland as a lad and has lived there ever since. 

3. Began work in a shipyard on the Clyde at the age of fourteen. 

4. Became a collier at sixteen years. 

5. Supported a family of six in the year 1888 on 16 sh. 6d. a 
week. 

6. Is a Socialist, 

7. Can not be bought by money, or place, or flattery. 

8. Has great prestige to-day in Britain, but will destroy it 
to-morrow if he sees an uncompromising unpopular course to 
steer which he believes will bring a democratic gain. 

9. Has taken part in many commissions of inquiry into serious 
mining accidents — fires, explosions, floodings. Has gone into 
many pits for examinations. 

10. Takes his relaxation with an old pipe and a game of 
billiards. 

11. Has seven sons — two of whom went into the army, two 
were conscientious objectors, three worked in the mines. One is 
now a shop steward. 

Speaking for the old order, Viscount Esher writes a book, 
After the War, and addresses it to Robert Smillie (instead 
of to the public) because he represents and leads the most 
advanced sections of the Labor Party.’’ He says : 

I have not the honor to know you, but here in Scotland they 
say you are an honest and good man. Your aims I assume to 
be pure. You have enjoyed the experience oi intelligent par- 
ticipation in improving the lot of your fellow-workers. You see 
before you, stretching into immeasurable space, a new prospect 
for those upon whom the labor of the world has fallen heavily. 
Your sense of duty impels you to take a lead in bringing into 
relation your considered opinion and the law of the land. You 
wish, perhaps in arbitrary fashion, to supply the driving force 
that is required to bring about political and social change, that 
you believe to be beneficent. I do not share your faith in 
democracy as a form of government. But we agree in love of 
our country and fidelity to the men of our race. For their sake, 
use your influence, to bid your friends and associates pause at 
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the threshold of these undetermined issues, and to make sure 
before sweeping away any institution deeply rooted in historic soil 
that it is in truth an obstacle. 

And later, Esher added : “ An eminent authority expressed 
surprise that the prefatory note should have been addressed 
to a person of whom he had never heard. He has heard of 
him now. I selected Mr. Smillie as being, so far as I could 
judge, the leader of the new democracy into whose hands the 
supreme control of the destinies of our country was about to 
fall. I see no reason to change my opinion.’’ 

Speaking for the Liberals, the Nation said: 

There are only two personalities in the British trade-union 
movement to-day round which legend grows and flourishes. One 
is Mr. J. H. Thomas; but Mr. Thomas suffers as a legendary 
figure from making too many speeches for much of him to remain 
unknown. He is a personality, beyond a doubt; but his force 
depends upon constant expression. He is a powerful speaker, and 
an extraordinarily able manager of men; but no one, except 
perhaps Mr. Garvin, could think of him as a hero.” Robert 
Smillie counts as the biggest man in the labor movement by 
virtue of just that touch of the “heroic” which Mr. Thomas 
lacks. He speaks, and speaks well; but his silences count for 
more than his speech. He has the power of making his presence 
felt, and exerting his influence, often without doing or saying 
anything at all. He can do this, not only because, where he does 
speak, it is usually to the point, but also because his personality 
can be felt as soon as the man himself is present. 

What manner of man is this leader of the miners who, holding 
no official position outside his own federation, has become the 
real leader of the industrial labor movement in this country? 
He is a Scotchman, and he still lives, on the mere occasions 
when he is able to be at home, in a small mining town of 
Lanarkshire. 

He approaches all problems first as a miner, and seems as if 
he widened his view to take in other things by a conscious effort. 
That effort, however, he almost always successfully makes. Other- 
wise he could not feel or retain his commanding position not 
only among the miners but in the whole trade-union world. He 
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belongs, of course, to the “left wing,” quite apart from any 
question arising out of the War. He has been, from the beginning, 
a Socialist, and has played his part in labor politics without los- 
ing his grip of industrial affairs or his close touch with the 
rank and file of the trade-union movement. He is not loved 
by the old school of trade-union leaders, because his conception 
of trade unionism is essentially active and constructive, whereas 
they often desire nothing better than to continue in the old rut. 
He is thus a man of ideals as well as a patient worker for their 
accomplishment. 

Those observers who knew only of his newspaper reputation 
have been surprised at his skill and alacrity in cross-examination 
on the Coal Commission. He has, no doubt, consciously used his 
chance for purposes of public propaganda. But, in addition, he 
has shown an amazing power of asking pertinent and searching 
questions of every witness. This is no novel development. He 
has long ago built up a great reputation by his work on other 
commissions of inquiry, especially commissions on great mining 
disasters such as the Senghenydd inquiry a few years before the 
War. He has an excellent technical knowledge of mining and 
mining law, reinforced by the lessons of a long personal expe- 
rience. His mind is orderly and logical, and he can be relied on 
not to lose his clearness of head, no matter how difficult the 
matter in hand. He knows his job thoroughly, and he never allows 
his propagandist zeal to get the better of his cautious judgment 
He IS growing old, of course; and often he gives the impres- 
sion of being ill and tired. For years he has been constantly 
overworked endeavoring to deal at once with the affairs of the 
Scottish miners in Lanarkshire and with those of the Miners’ 
Federation in London. Now he will be fixed permanently in 
London, and his vigor and power of work should be largely in- 
creased. His absences in Scotland have always prevented him 
from taking the place in the administration of the labor move- 
ment national^ which belongs to him by virtue of influence and 
personality. In the future he will probably play a much bigger 
part, not only in the affairs of the miners, but in those of labor 
as a whole. That he is needed no one can well doubt— the labor 
movement requires above everything the force of a personality 
strong enough to co-ordinate its isolated groups and infuse it with 
a clear vision and a common policy. 
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The Observer in a special article says, “ One of the great- 
est barristers of the time has said that Robert Smillie’s cross- 
examinations have been brilliant/’ Speaking for the landed 
Tories, the Morning Post says, “ Unquestionably the two most 
powerful figures on the Coal Commission are the chairman, 
Mr. Justice Sankey, and Mr. Smillie, the dour, sour, and 
moody, but very able leader of the miners,” 

Benjamin Talbot, of the National Federation of Iron and Steel 
Manufacturers, is on the stand: Mr. Smillie elicited from the 
witness that the wages of the iron and steel trade were largely 
regulated by a sliding scale, and that since the outbreak of war 
wages had been increased lOO per cent, while the working hours 
were now being reduced from twelve to eight. 

Smillie : Did you ever hear of the wonderful phrase scien- 
tific management'’ in America? 

Talbot: Yes. 

'‘Scientific management” means the largest possible 
output at the smallest possible cost? 

Cost per ton. 

The smallest possible cost means the smallest wages 
to the worker? 

No, they get higher wages in America. 

It requires four tons of coal to produce a ton of steel 
Can you tell me what the royalty on coal is? 

Sixpence per ton. 

So that the idle class gets 2sh. out of every ton of 
steel manufactured. Have you any idea of asking that 
that burden should be taken off? 

That is property. 

Oh, yes, property is sacred, but life i§ not sacred, You 
are anxious to prevent miners from having shorter 
hours and higher wages, because it will ruin the coun- 
try, while the idle class, who have never been dowi^ 
a mine to produce coal at all, and have never seen a 
mine, are getting 2sh. for every ton of steel produced. 
Is that not a burden on the steel manufacturer? 

Yes, but I say it is their property. You cannot con- 
fiscate it. 
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Well, it is stolen property. 

That is a matter of argument- 

Which is the more humane: the abolition of royalties 
or the granting of better conditions to miners? 

The humane part, of course, would be the miners. 

I do not say for a moment that the workers in the 
iron and steel trade are too well paid, but is it fair to 
come here and say that your own workers' wages have 
been increased by lOO per cent and their hours reduced 
one-third, and then oppose any claim so far as the 
miners are concerned? Is that altogether fair? Are 
you happy in coming here? 

I am not happy at all. 

You are representing a very large number of share- 
holders, directors, and people of that kind? 

Not many directors, but two or three times as many 
shareholders as workmen. 

Do you know if any of them have an income of less 
than £500 a year? 

I cannot tell. 

Are there any of them who have an income of £20,000 
a year? 

I do not know. 

Do you know anything at all about them? 

I do not know their private affairs. 

Do you think it fair to keep practically in starvation 
and housed worse than swine people that you admire? 

I hope it is not starvation, Mr. Smillie. 

It has been in the past. 

It is with amusement that the trade-union world reads of 
this “ discovery of their leader. They have known for ten 
years that they had a representative who could match the 
leaders of any group. And the discovery matters not at all 
to Bob Smillie, who walks unrecognized to his day’s work 
down Southampton Row, buys matches of the paralyzed sol- 
dier in front of the Imperial Hotel, smokes his aged pipe, and 
listens to what the other man tells him. He is still the simple 
miner, though president of the federation of the “ God Al- 
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mighty Miners ’—the roughest, strongest, merriest of the 
workers of Britain, who take their pleasures fiercely, not 
seeing much of the sun. He has given a new set to the labor 
movement of Britain. He converted his miners to nationali- 
zation, preached workers’ control, and yet steered them clear 
of the syndicalist myth. He won the eight-hour day for them, 
has just won the seven-hour day, and by 1921 will have for 
them the six-hour day. He is a hater of war who can silence 
a mob, and who is believed in by the largest following any 
labor leader has yet had. 

The Herald says : 

You see these things as Smillie sees them, quick and vivid, 
and anger rises in your throat at the horror of perils unaverted 
and the shame of reward unpaid. When he speaks it is as if 
the inarticulate millions spoke through him. He insists not on 
the profit or loss of high wages but on the shame of not paying 
them; not on the wisdom or unwisdom of good conditions but 
on the crime of not conceding them. * He does not argue — he 
states, and each statement stabs like a sword-point. He asks no 
mercy and shows none. I think his eyes have always before 
them the sordid lives and heartbreaking labor of those men in* 
the dark underground who breathe the fetid air in which horses 
may not live and men must. 

I have been told by those who have followed him around 
in the lodge meetings how a hush falls on the group when he 
comes in; the little mark of respect of strong men for the 
greatest leader of their time. The rank and file has had two 
recent opportunities to register its opinion of Smillie. One 
was in electing a full-time president; Smillie’s majority was 
overwhelming. The other was in electing representatives for 
the Royal Coal Commission, men who should determine the 
policy and future of the industry; Smillie and two men in 
sympathy with his ideas were chosen. On recent figures, “ Bob 
wishes it” gives a vote of 75 to 90 per cent in favor; "‘Bob 
will not like it ” totals 90 per cent against. 

The Weekly Dispatch says: 
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In his dress and general appearance Smillie is plain to the verge 
of shabbiness. In an old gray suit, a heavy top-coat and light 
felt hat, he presents anything but an uncommon figure. It is only 
on looking closely into his face that one realizes the great char- 
acter behind the grim, set face. It is no secret that when public 
control of the mines takes place Smillie will have a leading part 
in whatever executive is established. 

The head of 300,000 transport workers, Robert Williams, 
writes, “ The one man who can above all others inspire us 
with confidence and therefore direct the storm is Smillie — 
the man with the proletarian instinct.'’ 

The ‘^unofficial rank and file” movement, which has torn 
the engineering trades into temporary disarray, helped to sup7 
ply driving force to the Miners' Federation because their 
chief was not an isolated official but a humble-minded member 
of the movement, who keeps in step with the young genera- 
tion. 

A writer in Ways and Means (June 14, 1919) says : 

The feature which commands the homage paid to him is his 
class temperament and the enduring fealty which springs from 
it He has not merely sympathy with the proletariat; he has 
fellow feeling. He can be trusted implicitly; he is constitutionally 
incapable of defection. 

There is one trait in Smillie which the workman most reveres. 
He has attained to high distinction, has become a power in the 
land, and still he lives in the little house in Larkhall which was 
his home in the days when he was an obscure working miner. 
It is a neat wee house, now his own property, built for about 
£70 many decades ago by a building society, its original two rooms 
multiplied by extensions to four as the family-after the fashion 
of miners’ families — increased to seven or eight children. The 
house stands in the village street, a clean respectable “ row,” but 
unmistakably a “row.” Here Smillie may still be met of a week- 
end, playing the homely host to his multitude of local friends. 
He signalizes his escape from the Robing Room atmosphere by 
discarding cigarettes and briars for the plebeian clay pipe, and 
assumes the garb proper to the miner seated at his own fireside 
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at the close of his day's work — ^the old pair of trousers and vest 
with the shirt sleeves rolled-up. 

He is the canniest negotiator on conciliation boards whom 
the owners have to face. He can outpoint them on knowledge 
of the industry, and he has an instinct for knowing when to 
yield and when to hit hard. His alone of the thirty-three 
great unions of Britain kept its workers clear of the Treasury 
Agreement of March, 1915, when Lloyd George induced the 
la|)or leaders to sign away their power. Again he struck 
hard in the name of the Triple Alliance when the Government 
was going to introduce coolie labor. He warned Mr. Asquith, 
and the cheap labor did not com,e. With the same skill he 
accepted the decisions of the Coal Commission and held the 
miners from striking. 

His instinct as a trade unionist is greater than his instinct 
as a politician. His judgment in politics lacks the long ex- 
perience of his industrial life. So he sometimes takes extreme 
positions which offend the middle-of-the-way Briton. His at- 
titude on the War would have wrecked another public man 
in Great Britain but it did not lose him one follower. 

He has a curious modesty ; perhaps it is timidity. He does 
not like to enter new activities ; he likes to move in the areas 
of his proved competence. Thus, he has in time past refused 
election to the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress. And yet he could have made that body into a fight- 
ing force, instead of letting it* continue year after year a 
respectable, powerful, useful, but slow-moving group. Mr. 
Smillie said to me, ‘‘ Some of the trade-union leaders have 
thought their function is that of brakeman, to lessen the speed 
of the movement. But I think that the leader’s job is that 
of stoker, to bring fire and driving power.” 

He 1 has a native. gift of simple English that rises to rugged 
eloquence,’’ as the Daily Mail says. When he protested 
against the blockade because it was starving German children, 
I heard him say, ^‘It was a disgrace for Germany to kill by 
hellish machines of war our women and children. It is a 
disgrace fgr us now to starve the babies of Germany. All 
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children are our children. Yea, and I think of the aged peo- 
ple ; the rank and file who are like ourselves.” When Smillie 
forced Lloyd George to act, he said, “ The mine owners say, 

* We invested our money in those mines and they are ours.’ I 
say we invest our lives in those mines. ... We say the 
miner’s time should start when his risk starts. . . . When 
we are burning coal, either in the domestic grate or for steam- 
raising or for any other purpose, we are really burning the 
lives of men. As the old song ‘Caller Herrin’ says, ‘Ca’ 
them lives o’ men ’—because of the risk in getting it.” 

Burns and Scott, Dickens and Shakespeare, have been his 
reading. He knew Keir Hardie, and has felt his influence 
through many years. Smillie is a Socialist of the “ left,” a 
member of the Independent Labor Party, an untiring preacher 
of the new economics. Thus, “I found,” he commented, 

“ that we were cutting coal at lo pence a ton while a certain 
Duke was drawing a shilling a ton royalty, and making 
^210,000 a year out of it. It occurred to me there must be 
something wrong. ...” 

When a witness at the coal inquiry spoke of the high cost of 
building a ship being due in large part to wages, and there- 
fore that the immense profits to shipowners were justified, 
Mr. Smillie pointed out, “But the wage-earner receives only 
one chance, and the profits of the ship continue to come.” 
Said a dapper witness, a city man, “ Oh, the Miners’ Federa- 
tion and the miners are not the same,” and said it with a 
giggle and a smirk to the side. “ The Miners’ Federation 
are the miners,” said Smillie, looking straight at the man. 
He squirmed, blushed, and went silent. One does not contra- 
dict a natural fortj.. 

Mr. Smillie leans over the table and watches a witness 
tesflfying to the conditions in which miners work and live, 
seeing his own past days. Particularly as he listened to 
Vernon Hartshorn and to John Robertson (of the Miners’ 
Executive), he seemed to glow till he was incandescent. He 
gathejra himself slowly, his voice husky as he opens hi'' ^ 
ex^nation, then booming at its height, but 
refrain, in it of sad and bitter experience: sometlung 
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and yet something tender, in the tone. He is tall and gaunt. 
His frame is stooped from threescore years of struggle. 
There is an overhanging quality to him — in his position at 
the table, in his shoulders, his nose, his eyebrows. His face 
is seamed from early hardship, with a line down the forehead, 
and the nose, strong and large, slightly aslant. His is the 
saddest face I have ever seen, but it is rugged. No one is 
awkward who has no self-consciousness, and there is a 
rhythm of natural motion to him in every gesture and as he 
walks. After the first day, no one doubted who was head of 
the Coal Commission. The pity of it is that he isn’t twenty 
years younger; great power has come to him when he is old 
and is indifferent to it. 

The whole personality is full of suffering, and the voice 
has a cadence of wistfulness, but the man is set in granite, 
with a fighter’s jaw. He talks to premiers as man to man, 
and no mob has yet howled him down. He is the voice of 
a million and a half men, and he will be heard. When he is 
talking quietly along with you, he suddenly sinks into a 
silence. And then in a moment he will come up to the sur- 
face out of that deep still pool in which he lives his real life. 
When I see him, I think of that line of Carlyle’s about the 
inner life of the old warrior king, ‘‘ a great, motionless, in- 
terior lake of sorrow, sadder than any tears or complainings.” 

To the miners, Smillie is a symbol of their dark life un- 
derground, and of their climb to the sunlight and to power. 
“ Bob will not like it,” says a miner at a lodge meeting, and 
the proposal is squelched. There was a meeting where a 
famous labor leader was making an attack on the miners, 
because the leader’s union had lent money, as yet unpaid, to 
the miners. Smillie rose from the balcony over the speaker’s 
head, walked to the balcony rail, and said, “ What the miners 
owe, the miners will pay.” It was as effective for the flam- 
boyant orator and the audience as, “ I bring you peace with 
honor.” The moral authority of Lincoln or Mazzini was not 
in the words spoken or the acts achieved. It rested in the 
deeper and unconscious being below the threshold. So it is 
not possible to chart the slowly gathering force of Robert 
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Smillie, which, day by day, asserts itself increasingly over 
keen minds like the leaders of industry and the Government 
experts at the Coal Commission. It has taken him sixty years 
to burn his way with a slow fire into the consciousness of 
Great Britain. The moral authority can he very simply ex- 
plained. He speaks from a deeper level of being than other 
men. He was fortunate in being born a man of the common 
people, who would understand him and follow him. He is 
misunderstood by the “ general public,” which wishes a facile 
opportunism. Speaking of tragic things (of 1,200 deaths a 
year in the mines, of 150,000 accidents) he troubles our 
lighter moods. But to those that know him by shared ex- 
perience, his leadership is unshakable. Keir Hardie had the 
quality of making large masses of men follow his lead be- 
cause he believed in men, and Keir Hardie is dead. Of the 
living labor leaders of England, Smillie is most like him. 
The future is nearer in Britain than elsewhere. It is just 
over the horizon line. I heard Smillie say to a labor group, 
“ I am hopeful, aged as I am, to see a free electorate. With 
us are all the best of the thinkers of the country.” This 
sense of a coming emancipation is strong in him. He believes 
he is leading men in the last charge of all. And with that is 
the knowledge that he cannot be touched. The day is gone 
forever when a champion of democracy can be jailed or si- 
lenced. Smillie is like Debs in his fierceness for justice, his 
forthright speech. But he lives in Britain, not in America. 
Some millions of men would rise if hands were laid on him. 
As they say in Scotland, “ The heather would blaze,” and out 
of Scotland and Wales, Durham, Northumberland, and the 
3,000 mines, a fire would come that would not die down. He 
carries always this sense of the multitude that backs him and 
the promised land just ahead. 

Toward the end of March, 1920, the cable brings word 
that Smillie has resigned from the presidency of the Miners. 
But, living, he can not remove his personality and influence 
from the movement. And not even death would undo his 
work, nor utterly quench the'' forces released by his prevail- 
ing will. 



CHAPTER III 

THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
FEBRUARY 28, 1919 

I 

Yesterday the peace parliament of employers and workers 
convened by the British Government met in the Central Hall. 
Five hundred workers were present and three hundred em- 
ployers. The workers represented general workers, the 
Triple Alliance of miners, transport workers and railway 
men, the engineering trades, shipbuilding, cotton, and also 
those trades which have been gathered in under the Whitley 
council scheme. Of the Whitley councils Sir Robert Home, 
the new Minister of Labor, said, “ The great positive reform 
to which one looks with the most hope for the prevention of 
industrial disputes in the future is the scheme which Mr. 
Whitley’s committee submitted to the country not long 
ago. There can be no question at all that the whole move- 
ment of modern life is in favor of the workmen being al- 
lowed some share in the control of industry in future.” But 
it was noticeable at this parliament of producers that the 
Triple Alliance brought in its own separate proposals, and 
that the Amalgamated Society of Engineers refused' to be 
bound by any action taken at this conference. 

The Whitley councils, in other words, while they have al- 
ready been set up in twenty-six organized trades and are 
about to spread out over twenty-four more, so that already 
they are covering the working activities of two and a half 
million persons, have nevertheless failed to prevail in the 
storm centers of the industrial world. They have not taken 
hold of the miners, railway men, shipbuilders, engineers, and 
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cotton spinners and weavers. Conciliation has only been ac- 
cepted as the necessary climate of these next months in those 
smaller occupations which are not the pivotal industries of 

Great Britain. u- u 

The conference may be the result of a suggestion which 
Mr. Clynes has been pushing ardently in recent weeks for 
what he calls an industrial council— a council of all the trades 
employers and unionists. It will be seen that this gathering 
together of all producers in industry amounts to a super- 
Whitley council. We have the shop committee, the vvorks 
committee, the district council, the joint standing national 
council in the given industry which has come in under the 
Whitley scheme, and now finally we have this collection of 
all the trades which have come in under that scheme. Thus 
gradually some sort of organization is being attempted in the 
industrial . arena, comparable to the organization of the State 
for matters political. 

The resolution passed by the conference reads ; 

That this conference, being of opinion that any preventable dis- 
location of industry is always to be deplored, and in the^ present 
critical period of reconstruction may be disastrous to the interests 
of the nation, and thinking that every effort should be made to 
remove legitimate grievances and promote harmony and good will, 
resolves to appoint a joint committee, consisting of an equal num- 
ber of employers and workers, men and women, together with a 
chairman appointed by the government, to consider and report to 
a further meeting of the conference on the causes of the present 
unrest and the steps necessary to safeguard and promote the inter- 
ests of employers, workpeople, and the state, and especially to con- 
sider (i) questions relating to hours, wages, and general condi- 
tions of employment; ( 2 ) unemployment and its prevention; and 
( 3 ) the best method of promoting co-operation between capital 

and labor. 

As industry draws nearer to organization and a constto- 
tion, it is interesting to see its constituent parts. Those in- 
vited to yesterday *s meeting were; 
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(1) All Joint Industrial Councils. These bodies, which are 
created in pursuance of the Whitley scheme, are established only 
in industries in which both the employers and the workpeople are 
well organized in their respective associations, and they consist of 
equal numbers of representatives of associations of employers and 
trade unions. They cover 26 industries. 

(2) All Interim Reconstruction Committees. These com- 
mittees have been formed in industries where, owing to various 
reasons, progress towards the formation of joint industrial coun- 
cils has been slow. They also consist of equal numbers of repre- 
sentatives of associations of employers and trade unions, and they 
cover 35 trades. 

(3) All Trade Boards. These are composed of representatives 
of the employers and workpeople, with several nominees of the 
minister of labor. Their primary function is the fixing of legal 
minimum rates of wages, but they also deal with industrial condi- 
tions generally. They number 13. 

(4) The Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress. This represents more than 4,000,000 members of British 
trade unions. 

(5) The Parliamentary Committee of the Scottish Trades 
Union Congress. This represents about 250,000 members of Scot- 
tish trades councils, Scottish sections of British trade unions, and 
trade unions with a wholly Scottish membership. 

(6) The General Federation of Trade Unions. This repre- 
sents about 800,000 members of trade unions federated mainly for 
financial purposes. Most of the unions are also affiliated to the 
Trades Union Congress. 

(7) The National Alliance of Employers and Employed. 
A body formed at the end of 1916 to promote co-operation of em- 
ployers and employed for the welfare of the workers and the 
efficiency of industries. 

(8) The Federation of British Industries. This organiza- 
tion comprises over 800 individual manufacturing firms and about 
170 trade organizations, representing over 16,000 firms in many 
trades. It was formed since the outbreak of the war to promote 
the interests of the manufacturing industry, and it is allied with 
the British Empire Producers’ Organization, the British Imperial 
Council of Commerce, and the British Manufacturers’ Corpora- 
tion. 
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(9) Employees’ Federations and Trade Unions Covering the 
Following Trades: Coal-mining, iron and steel, engineering and 
shipbuilding and ship-repairing, cotton, boot and shoe, railways, 
docks, and other transport, printing, explosives, lace, tinplate, heat- 
ing and domestic engineers, and general workers and women 
workers. 

Am ong the eight hundred delegates it was impossible to 
discriminate between workers and employers, except for 
“ Bob ” Williams in a class-conscious flannel shirt and muffler. 
Sir Allan Smith, president of the Engineering and Employ- 
ers’ Federation, might have been taken by a visitor from 
Mars for a pale, intense, sincere Clyde revolutionary. And 
the traveler from New Zealand would have selected Thomas, 
Brownlie, and Stuart-Bunning as millionaire proprietors, 
shrewd, far-seeing, conscious of power. 

Yesterday, just across the street from the Central Hall, 
Princess Pat was being married. A large crowd was outside 
the Abbey as the delegates emerged from the grim debate; 
and Princess Pat appeared, a princess no longer, having 
stooped to a union with the second son of a Scottish earl 
instead of mating with the son of a royal house. It was the 
final gesture of royalty, coinciding with the advent of the 
workers to a share in power. 


n 

The first half of this chapter is left with the date line and 
the text as it was then written. So, a truer picture (moving 
picture) of chang;ing events is given. The conference was 
bom in hope. An excellent report was issued by the sub- * 
committee. It will be found in the Appendix. And a strong 
statement was made by the trade-imion half. This also will 
be found in the Appendix. But of results the summer saw 
hone. Labor began to suspect that the conference, like the 
Coal Commission, was one more of Mr. George’s flashing 
improvisations— -a way of getting rid of difficulty by post- 
ponem^t. 
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In October the trade-union side of the Provisional Joint 
Industrial Committee issued this statement: 

Apart from the proposal to form the National Industrial Coun- 
cil, the most important of the recommendations unanimously 
agreed to by the employers and Trade Unionists were those deal- 
ing with hours of labor. It was agreed that a Bill should be 
introduced, laying down a maximum 48 hours’ week, with provi- 
sions under strict safeguards for variation of the hours in either 
direction, and that this Bill should “apply generally to all em- 
ployed persons.” This recommendation, together with others, was 
unanimously accepted by the Second Industrial Conference, which 
met on April 4th. 

The whole time between April and now has been spent in a 
vain endeavor to get the Government to accept these joint pro- 
posals. The main difficulty has arisen in connection with the 
Government’s desire to exclude altogether from the Hours Bill 
certain classes of workers, of whom the most important are agri- 
cultural workers, seamen, and supervisory workers. 

Apparently this Industrial Council is to fade. But indus- 
try immediately and imperatively needs some sort of func- 
tional representation. The Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress is too feeble a body. 

A careful Government study of the Whitley councils, as 
now operating, will be found in the Appendix. It will be seen 
that they are serving a purpose in establishing wages and 
hours. “A case — a very real case — can be made out for 
them in the matter of wages and hours,” said J. J. Mallon 
(in November, 1919). 

But they have not functioned in ‘‘workers’ control” to 
any such extent as the creators of them hoped.^ Such per- 
sons as Mallon, J. A. Hobson, and F. S. Button fashioned 
them to be a training ground in responsible administration of 
working conditions, the processes qf production, “ discipline 
and management,” the allocation of raw material. Instead of 

1 The Builders’ Parliament has been the finest flower of the Whitleys 
as well as one of the roots from which they sprang. The Builders’ 
Report will ht found in the Appendix, 
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expanding in these directions, the councils have tended to 
concentrate on wages and hours. They have been tardy in 
forming District Councils and Workshop Committees. In 
certain instances, they have left all the stiffer work to the old 
Conciliation Boards, and have regarded their own function 
as a sort of welfare committee. In other instances, such as 
the Woollen Board, the vital questions have been handled by 
a group outside the Whitley council in which the workers 
were a minority and steadily voted down. In other instances 
(such as the Packing Case Makers and the Bakers) one 
side or the other has — at least, temporarily — withdrawn. 

For all that, sections of labor have found a redress in 
Whitleys which they never knew before. The fair-minded 
student will give them at least two years more of experimen- 
tation, before ruling them out as impotent. They are now 
serving as slightly improved Conciliation Boards. 

If the Whitleys survive, they will demand an all-inclusive 
body, to tie together their activities. They will demand some 
such body as this half-realized Industrial Council. 

Harold Laski (in Chapter I, Section 7, of Authority in 
the Modern State) writes: 

Provision must be made for some central authority not less 
representative of production as a whole than the state would 
represent consumption. There is postulated therein two bodies 
similar in character to a national legislature. 

'The extremist view is always of value in shapening the 
issue. Mr. Tom Mann, secretary of the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Engineers, was quoted in the Daily Express of No- 
vember 14, 1919: 

I do not want to attack Parliament. It is too silly a game. 
When we have in our own hands what we want, Parliament, so 
far as I am concerned, will be welcome to go on. dealing with 
what is left over. Do not forget that we are 90 per cent of the 
crowd, and when we get going Parliament will be left high and dry. 

My type of man does not expect to see any parliamentary insti- 
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tution improved. I am in agreement with those who contend that 
Parliaments, as we have known them, have served their purpose. 

Present-day evolutionary developments in industry demand at 
least the supersession of the existing sectional trade unions, and 
the recognition of the fact that for concerted action to be really 
effective the whole field of a given industry must be the area on 
which action must be taken. 

Our power, when it is obtained, would be primarily one of 
organization, and in many instances that would manifest itself 
at the discussion table, and the manifestation would suffice. If 
not, organization by industry implies a co-relation of all such in- 
dustrial organizations with a common understanding among all 
workers in the country. 

I am not anticipating anything in the nature of a big crash. 
There would not be much chance for any alternative policy by the 
time our organization was complete. 

National Industrial Council, the Whitleys, the Parliamen- 
tary Committee of the Trades Union Congress, are all part 
of the one problem: How shall the forces of production — 
the trade unions as they become all-inclusive of the workers 
— function through a central authority? 

Industry has been a lawless affair in Great Britain. The 
trade unions have grown in power until they include in their 
ranks over 6o per cent of all wage-earning men. Keeping 
step by step with this growth in numbers has come an in- 
creasing consciousness of power. It is the power of pro- 
ducers. But unfortunately the modern State has only worked 
out its machinejy for the representation of consumers. As 
a result the worker has had to act lawlessly outside the 
channels of government. Thus, the bankers and business men 
have formed their local Soviets, known as Chambers of Com- 
merce, and through them have brought pressure to bear on 
Parliament; Similarly, when Mr. Robert Smillie, representing 
the Federation of Miners, numbering 800,000, wanted to get 
something done he did not go to his parliamentary represen- 
tative. He went and called on the Prime Minister and got 
it done. 
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The employers had become as anarchistic as their employees 
and many of them were speaking of the business or factory 
‘"as my business, my factory/^ These employers had gotten 
the idea that both the worker and his work were a com- 
modity to be bought and sold in the open market. They 
failed also to realize that the product when finished by the 
factory did not actually belong either to the so-called owner 
nor yet to the workers, but that it is the product of the 
community, on which the first charges to be levied are those 
for the labor spent in its creation, both of hand and brain. 

The year 1913 and the first half of 1914 saw these two 
lawless forces of employer and employed marching up ever 
closer to a battle which would have tied up England, would 
have destroyed the power of production and lessened the na- 
tional income. Then came the War, and with it a great wave 
of patriotic feeling on the part of the workers. So keen 
were they to help that they signed away the rights and pro- 
tections which it had taken them a hundred years of struggle 
to create. The employers were able to temper their own 
patriotism with a due measure of self-regard and obtain the 
right to an increased profit of 20 per cent over the piping 
days of peace. The workers responded to this class con- 
sciousness on the part of the great owners with the Shop 
Stewards’ movement and the ever-growing demands for 
workers’ control. 

As Frank Hodges, secretary of the miners, says: 

A careful and far-seeing statesman would foresee the whole of 
the possible developments along these lines for the next ten or 
fifteen years; and he would make provision for creating institu-^ 
tions which would give a natural outlet to these desires. So 
keenly is this aspiration feared by the employing classes that they 
would willingly declare an armistice in this fight. They have, in 
fact, offered an armistice in certain industries, and they propose 
a remedy which will give the workmen some outlet for their de- 
sires. They come forward with the proposition of Whitley Coun- 
cils, co-partnership, profit-sharing. A thousand and one schemes 
are afoot which purport to give the workers some form of con- 
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trol, but which, upon careful analysis, only make them more 
amenable and more useful in the prolongation of the capitalist 
system. There can never be any equality, there can never be har- 
mony (whilst we do not quarrel with individuals), there can never 
be any real brotherhood existing between those who buy our 
labor and those who have to sell. 

But the institutions have not yet been created. 



CHAPTER IV 


YOUTH AT THE STIRRUP.— THE LABOR PARTY 
CONFERENCE AT SOUTHPORT 

[Historically, diplomacy has been the last phase of civil 
government to yield to democratic control. With the rise of 
social and economic, no less than dynastic and military, factors 
in international relations, we are witnessing a shift through- 
out Europe to what President Wilson called the “ counsels of 
common men.” Since the days when a group of British 
textile operatives sent their message to Abraham Lincoln 
that they were with the North on the slavery issue, what- 
ever the effect of the blockade and the stand of the British 
cotton trade, British labor has groped towards some part in 
foreign policy. At the close of June, at Southport, the British 
Labor Party broke the precedents of twenty years in the po- 
litical labor movement in England, and called on the trade 
unions to prepare to bring direct action (strikes) to bear on ' 
a political issue. That issue was one of foreign affairs— 
self-determination in Russia. What direct action on the 
British plan means — as distinct from revolutionary strikes on 
the Continent— is . interpreted in these dramatic debates on 
nationalization of the mines (political interference with a 
primary industry) and Russian intervention (industrial inter- 
ference in political policy). They registered a new stage in 
the relations of the political and industrial arms of the British 
labor movement.] 

I 

The first annual conference of the British Labor Party since 
the armistice has built its program for the coming year. 
The conference moved decisively to the left, but it is a left of 
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the British brand. British labor is not a revolutionary mi- 
nority European sect; it is a great organized group that ex- 
pects to take over the Government ^within a few years. It 
made its fighting issues: 

1. To nationalize tiie mines (as the first step in the na- 
tionalization of all the great public utilities). 

2. To end intervention in Russia, by direct action (of the 
British brand). 

This conference was held at Southport — that summer city 
on the western coast — on June 25-27. The conference moved 
to the left because Smillie and Hodges moved it (stated in 
terms of personality). Or, stated in terms of economic power, 
it moved to the left because the Triple Alliance drove it 
Smillie has given the lead to labor, politically and industrially, 
by his victories in the Coal Commission. And only second to 
him is the brilliant, moderate young miner, Frank Hodges, 
who in a speech of five minutes spitted Ben Tillett, the old 
dockers' leader, who preceded him, and overthrew John 
Robert Clynes, former food controller, who followed him. 
Hodges pleaded for direct action (of the British brand) on 
Russia, and carried the convention by a majority of 958,000 
votes. Henderson, through a cold, had lost about three- 
quarters of his voice, which reduced his volume of tone to 
that of other delegates. And with the passing of his cast-iron 
bass, he seemed to have lost a little of his alertness and 
strategic intuition. He and the others of the Labor Party 
Executive were ill-advised in not immediately accepting the 
Hodges statement as party policy. The vote rolled over them 
as it rolled over the right. And now they must accept it. 
There is an accent to victorious youth that ought to be recog- 
nized at the first hearing. The young are not in the saddle, 
but their foot is on the stirrup. 

A year ago, in a time of division that split the middle-class 
parties, Clynes, Henderson, and Thomas represented the heal- 
ing and concessionary elements which made labor cohere. 
This year Cramp (with his 450,000 railwaymen), Smillie and 
Hodges (of the miners) were the forward-pushing leaders 
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behind whom two million out of the three million men repre- 
sented took up the new lines. 

When the conference turned to such issues as conscription, 
Russia, the blockade, the peace treaty, it became clear that so 
far as the British workers are concerned the War is over. 
The old wounds dealt and received by “ jingo ’’ and pacifist,” 
“ knock-out-blow ” and “ negotiation ” are healing. Indeed 
that was evident before, at the annual meeting of the trans- 
port workers, when the scarred warrior, Ben Tillett, made a 
brave speech calling off his feud against the German people. 
And the Labor Party now gave great applause to Ramsay 
MacDonald, for the best speech he has made in five years, 
when he urged a real league of nations and the acceptaiKe of 
Germany within it, and the cure for hate, and the healing of 
the nations. Only one dissentient to an anti-blockade resolu- 
tion among nearly a thousand delegates was heard — the 
staunch and. famous leader of the dockers, James Sexton. 
But the conference refused to listen to him, and he subsided 
into that grim humor which carries him through these piping 
days of peace when he is left stranded on the extreme right — 
the last of the Die-Hards and Bitter-Endians. 

Then, in the true English tradition, to balance all that 
thrust and dynamic, the delegates elected, at the head of the 
poll for the Executive Committee, Sidney Webb, sane, con- 
stitutional, who works to have the social revolution come as 
gently as a change of clothes. 

^ The British Labor Party has added a half million to its 
paid membership and now numbers 3,013,129. The trade 
unions send 2,960,409. There are 389 trade councils and 
local labor parties, and 4 Socialist societies. The member- 
ship of the Socialist societies is 52,720; but of that member- 
ship 80 per cent is trade union. Ben Tillett estimates the 
trade-union membership of the British Labor Party to be 99 
per cent of the total membership. In 1914 the membership 
was 1,612,147. In the four years of war, the party, instead 
of splitting like the Liberals, has almost doubled its member- 
ship. At the recent, general election it polled a vote of 2,244,- 
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945. Its earlier election vote was 505,690. W. H. Hutchin- 
son, of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, was elected 
chairman of the party for the coming year. He has a well- 
balanced trade-union record for a generation. 

Ramsay MacDonald received forty-six separate nomina- 
tions, and was unanimously re-elected treasurer. Arthur 
Henderson remains secretary, the leader of the party. The 
elements of right, center, and left are so blended in the Ex- 
ecutive Committee,^ that all one can say is that it is represen- 
tative of the entire labor movement. 

The European right has been waiting for the lead from 
British labor to quash the Eastern left that takes its inspira- 
tion from Lenine. And the Italian and French left have been 
waiting for a strike lead from; the British left. Neither side 
got satisfaction. British labor agreed to join Italian and 
French labor in holding demonstrations against Russian inter- 
vention on July 20 and 21. That is the British substitute. 

Demonstrations ’’ meant orderly meetings on Sunday and 
Monday, as a constitutional release for wrath. 

On the last day of the conference, a loud-lunged group of 
ex-soldiers in the gallery bellowed the proceedings to a stand- 
still till they received the promise that their friend, Bob 
Williams, should address them on pensions and wages. The 
episode is one of many hundreds that reveal the state of mind 
of a type of returned soldier. He demands immediate 
changes. To get them he will resort to direct action. The 
War has imbedded violence in his consciousness. This is a 
' dangerous element in the State ; it will require all the tact 
and the fundamental sanity of the labor leaders to canalize 
this unruly force. During the War it could be aimed against 
the enemy; now it is being aimed against institutions, con- 
ventions, and persons. In private life, it has taken expres- 
sion in crimes in so large a number of cases that one police 
commissioner has issued a public warning. Williams is at 

^The women members are Dr. Ethel Bentham, Mary Macarthur, 
Mrs. Philip Snowden, and Susan Lawrence (a member of the London. 
County Council). 
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this moment busy on a program with the Ministry of Labor 
to meet the demands of discharged disabled soldiers. It is 
interesting that the Government has to call on labor leaders of 
the left to save constitutional government from grave dis- 
turbance. 

Labor’s vote for direct action on Russia means a series of 
steps through the Labor Party Executive, Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Trades Union Congress, delegate meeting of the 
Triple Alliance, the Trades Union Congress itself, and, 
finally, through the rank and file vote of each union. Labor 
is well aware that minority action could hold up the business 
of any government. But the Labor Party does not wish to 
be scuttled later by its own mutineers. So as it draws near 
to its day of power, it quits thumbing its nose at authority, 
and calculates the distant effect of its present action. 

Such is a summary of the conference. There was nothing 
wild. But there was profound feeling concerning Russia, a 
feeling which, should the Government disregard it and con- 
tinue to send supplies to the anti-Bolshevik generals and 
admirals, will (not immediately but- ultimately) lead to sec- 
tional strikes. There w.as a “ feeling ” that a general election 
will come fairly soon, and that the miners have supplied a 
fighting electoral issue in “nationalization.” There was a 
demand for radical leadership, as expressed in the greeting to 
such men as Cramp, Smillie, Hodges, and Williams. It is in 
the main the trade unionists who are heading the swing to 
the left, and not alone the political Socialists (as in the past). 

But underneath this shift one feels the caution of the British 
temperament. At least one-quarter of the leaders are of the 
old wages-and-hours type, to whom swift change is distressing. 
In addition, there is that immense mass of silent voters who go 
only as fast as they are convinced. The result will be no 
sudden political overturn. Election by election the workers 
will continue to gain seats, till one day the half-way mark is 
crossed and the balance of political power has passed to them. 
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II 

The nineteenth annual conference of the British Labor 
Party gathered in the Palladium Theater — a palace of 
varieties” — a large modern building with a red-glowing in- 
terior, which seated delegates on the main floor, and over five 
hundred visitors in the gallery. The last half hour before the 
leaders arrived, carpenters and electricians were tinkering 
with the press tables. A local musician sat at the great organ 
and filled the building with his music from the Offenbach 
Barcarole and from Italian opera, submerging us in deep 
chords. As the delegates gathered, one was impressed by the 
success of the movement. It is a long stride from the day 
when labor met in the gloom of the Lambeth Baths. The 
free gift of the Palladium was one instance, the presence of 
Southport’s mayor in full blue regalia another. 

J. McGurk, of the Miners’ Federation, sought as chair- 
man to set the keynote by his address, which, like a king’s 
speech, is supposed to be a composite of the responsible beliefs 
of the full Executive Committee. McGurk is a square, burly, 
witty Irishman. He would shine in a mass meeting or a 
small rough-house group; but the present area was slightly 
beyond his range. He attempted to harmonize differences, 
but his address rather served to reveal the temper of the 
conference on Russia, conscription, and direct action. He 
said: 

We all deplore the Bolshevist excesses. We all decried the 
czarist excesses, but the British government did not assist the 
1905 revolution by sending men, munitions, and materials to those 
who were fighting the battle of democracy against autocracy, 
... So long as this policy of intervention in Russia is pursued, 
there can be no question of disarmament, and the alleged need 
for retaining conscription in this country will remain. If the 
government counts on being able to bluff the workers indefinitely 
on these lines, it will be sadly disillusioned. I do not say this 
by way of a threat; it is a simple and common statement of fact: 
the workers of Great Britain will not have conscription, and we 
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shall resort to every legitimate means to bring about its with- 
drawal. 

In the reception of this passage, it was plain that the chair- 
man was playing on a live nerve of the majority present. The 
feeling deepened as he went on: 

A movement is already afoot to employ the strike weapon for 
political purposes. This would be an innovation in this country 
which few responsible leaders would welcome. . . .We are 
either constitutionalists or we are not constitutionalists. If we 
are constitutionalists, if we believe in the efficacy of the political 
weapon (and we do, or why do we have a labor party), then it 
is both unwise and undemocratic because we fail to get a majority 
at the polls to turn round and demand that we should substitute 
industrial action. J . . It appears to me to be less likely that 
they will be ready to give their adhesion to industrial action to 
enforce political demands and ideas. It would therefore be a 
misfortune if the movement were to be torn asunder by efforts 
to force the adoption of the strike policy for political aims. 

It was clear from the buzz of comment and interruption 
that the delegates were determined to deal with Russia and 
direct action. Their repressed feelings began to come through. 
The liveliness started when the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee was read. A paragraph told of sending a telegram of 
welcome to President Wilson. A delegate of the (anti-war) 
British Socialist Party, William McLaine, protested. He 
said: 

President Wilson is the commercial traveler for American capi- 
talism. It is necessary for him to speak as if he were an idealist, 
and thus to be used by the Allied imperialists to obtain labor 
support in their own countries. The old phrases of annexation 
would not have availed. In America, in President Wilson's own 
country. Socialists and labor men are in prison, such men as 
-Eugene Debs and Victor Berger. Let President Wilson speak 
when his house is in order. Labor will do well when it relies 
on itself instead of on President Wilson. He came into the War 
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when American capital was committed and ready to come. His 
policy is opposed to that of the working-class. 

Arthur Henderson here intervened with his note of au- 
thority : 

I hope that this debate will not be pursued. When we sent the 
telegram, we were then hopeful that President Wilson would 
translate his ideals into terms of the treaty. We sent it in the 
trust that his ideals might be realized much nearer than they are. 

It was only a minority of the delegates who were so mis- 
taken as to believe that Mr. Wilson had acted with hypocrisy. 
The large majority dismissed the matter in the sympathetic 
silence given to a well-meaning man who had been outplayed 
by stronger men. And Henderson’s requiem closed the inci- 
dent. Wilson will not again figure in the deliberations of 
British labor. No delegate in all the hall applauded his name. 
A sense of disillusionment in him and in the peace is wide- 
spread among advanced workers. The same kindliness that 
covers the Antwerp and the Gallipoli' expeditions will surround 
the . sleep of the Fourteen Points. One lasting result the 
American President has wrought — he has altered the vocabu- 
lary of idealism. At this labor conference, phrases about 
‘‘ open covenants and “ democracy made safe ” were scrupu- 
lously avoided, and the aspirations of the workers were put 
into pedestrian and realistic words, with the emphasis on ap- 
plications rather than on general principles. Ideology of 
language has now been relinquished to the imperialists. 

One issue became clear. Should British labor use direct 
action, industrial pressure, the strike, to pull the troops out of 
Russia ? If so, should the Labor Party say so ? Or should it 
be left to the Trades Union Congress ? Should a political ques- 
tion be settled by the industrial weapon ? This is an old and 
familiar doctrine, but the application of it to the Labor Party 
is new to British experience. The Executive Committee, in its 
report, took the ground that if the “ British labor movement 
is to institute a new precedent in our industrial history by 
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initiating a general strike for the purpose of achieving not 
industrial but political objects, it is imperative that the trade 
unions, whose members are to fulfil the obligations implied 
in the new policy and whose finances it is presumed are to 
be involved, should realize the responsibilities such a strike 
movement would entail and should themselves determine the 
plan of any such new campaign.” 

Robert Williams rose from his place as member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Labor Party. He is the secretary 
of nearly 400,000 transport workers, who are sailors, dockers, 
riverside workers, ship loaders, and vehicular workers. He is 
a giant of a man, over six feet, in the prime of manhood, with 
large features— big mouth, a jutting nose, a loud voice, and a 
gift of Kiplingesque language. He wears a drooping tie like 
a neck-bouquet, and has huge hands. He is the “average 
sensual man,” seen through a magnifying glass, and looks 
like a super-drummer. In speaking, the touch of charlatan- 
ism disappears, and the strength that has lifted him from 
poverty to leadership comes through. He chews his words 
with vigor and accentuates ch’s and c’s. He hisses his attacks, 
bitter and fearless : 

There are members of the Parliamentary Committee who are 
more reactionary than the House of Lords. Their action has been 
a smoke screen to protect the reactionaries of the government. 
We are told that certain forms of action are unconstitutional. Is 
the/war against Russia a constitutional war? One day that scion 
of the house of Marlborough, Mr. Churchill, the would-be dic- 
tator, gloats over the success of the Koltchaks, the Denikines and 
Manneheims, who seek to crush the Russian workers’ republic. 
And, then, when the Red army wins, Mr. Churchill says, “ We’re 
only in a sort of war with Russia.” 

Mr. Churchill has thrown down the challenge, and I am pre- 
pared to say that at least one million of the pick of the working- 
class movement will accept his challenge on the maintenance of 
conscription, and the crushing of a working-class’ republic. If the 
leaders don’t take action constitutionally, then the rank and file 
wilt take action. As a trade union official, I wish no conscription. 
The government is attempting to get the same power over the 
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workers industrially as in the war. We have a proof in the 
infamous army circular. [Exposed by the Daily Herald,'] 

But the military cannot be relied on to crush a working-class 
movement. I am credibly informed that the navy is even less 
reliable than the army. The police are less reliable than the navy. 
Let the conference decide whether it is possible to promote indus- 
trial action for political action — to use what our French friends 
caU V action directe. 

Then followed the demonstration of the three days. A 
gray, bent man rose in the center of the hall, and acclamation 
grew till it was a tidal wave. For a moment or two the dele- 
gates broke into song, while Robert Smillie walked to the 
front. 

He came to them from his long battle on the Coal Commis- 
sion where, with the equal help of Hodges and Sidney Webb, 
he had won a wage gain and a shortening of hours that give 
his miners a good life. And more than that he had won ; for 
he had obtained a majority decision in favor of nationalization 
and workers’ share in management, which in the end will 
make his miners into public servants. He would wrest the 
minerals from the Dukes and hand the mines over to the com- 
munity. As the foreign delegates testified, he had given the 
pace to the labor movement of Europe. The past and present 
of the man were about him — ^his almost fifty years of strug- 
gle and his part in the march of labor. He stood a foot away 
from where I sat. His bent figure and lined face are pa- 
thetic, but it is not the pathos of failure — it is the pathos of 
the old warrior. 

Don’t spare ^em, Bob,” came a voice from the gallery. 

Smillie said in part: 

The Executive Committee has taken the position of every ex- 
ploiter, capitalist, and politician. What they fear more than any- 
thing else is direct action. Direct action may be constitutional 
action. Labor leaders were tied up under the munitions acts and 
the strike made illegal. The rank and file could only protest. 
The actions of the trade unions should have been kept free. 
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[Smillie kept the miners free by refusing to enter the Lloyd 
George Treasury Agreement.] 

Where do political questions end and industrial questions begin ? 
Politicians say that the nationalization of mines is political, but 
does the conference condemn the miners who made up their minds 
they would strike if they did not get nationalization of mines? 
To me nationalization is a great labor question. Starved and 
kicked and kept in miserable houses for generations, the miners 
have been building up fortunes for the privileged class. Are the 
organized miners not to use the power of their organization to 
improve their conditions by nationalization of mines? Yea, and 
our Executive Committee is now congratulating the miners. 

Is the action of the government constitutional? The present 
government is sitting through fraud and corruption. They have 
deceived and lied. Is the labor movement to take no action? But 
no person proposed a stoppage of work to overthrow the govern- 
ment. ... We want to take constitutional means in order to 
prevent later the taking of unconstitutional means. It will be 
safer for the trades unions and the Labour Party to meet calmly 
and constitutionally than to wait until a revolution breaks out 
in some part of the country, which might sweep from one end 
of the land to the other. We of the Triple Alliance wanted the 
whole labor movement to have a voice in deciding the question. 
The Parliamentary Committee has denied us the right to meet 
the whole of the trade union movement. So we have called a 
conference of the three bodies in the Triple Alliance. We would 
have preferred a wider movement. We do not wish to fight labor^s 
battle sectionally. It is our duty to let the workers know we 
are behind them. I appeal to the Executive Committee to with- 
draw this paragraph, because it is a slap in the face to those of 
us who are working for what we believe to be the rights of the 
workers. 

James Sexton replied. Sexton is head of the 50,000 dock 
laborers. He is the grizzled veteran of many battles for the 
better condition of the less-skilled and less-organized work- 
ers. His long years of responsible position have schooled him 
to patience and the piecemeal gain. He has a constitutional 
distrust of the radical mind. He has a large forehead with 
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beetling brows over inset eyes. His speech is jerky but forci- 
ble, given in a rough voice of sincerity. He is respected by 
labor and possesses a large measure of influence. 

“ Hello, Jimmy, another forlorn hope,’' said a delegate as 
Sexton came to the front. Sexton replied : 

It may be a forlorn hope, but I do not think so. My friend and 
colleague, Williams, has put the case for direct action. I agree 
with Mr. Smillie that it is difficult, and sometimes almost impos- 
sible, to separate political from industrial questions. Is there a 
man or a woman in the trade union movement who would not 
take industrial action for the nationalization of the mines? . . . 
Against conscription no man is stronger than myself. But is there 
not an easier way of dealing with Mr. Churchill at the next gen- 
eral election? Four years of good sound agitation [Voice: ‘‘How 
about Russia?”] is better than the risk of civil war. . . . You 
are letting loose an element now rife in the trade unions which 
you cannot control. I am a revolutionist of a social character, 
but I do not believe in letting mad dogs loose. 

J. Bromley answered him. He is a man. in middle life, 
head of 40,000 men in the Associated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen. In the past his organization has been 
at odds with the National Union of Railwayman, but he and 
Cramp have reached agreement. They and their rank and 
file are as radical as the miners. Bromley said: 

I am not going to call men mad dogs. The organized labor 
movement will have to blend the two — political and direct action 
— ^to save itself from destruction. I compliment the Triple Al- 
liance on their action. Every one of the government pledges has 
been broken. Are we to take that lying down? . . . Unless the 
intelligent and aggressive minority give leadership, the trade union 
movement is going down in a welter of inaction. , . . The rank 
and file have backed us in our strikes. Let us show them that 
we are coming at last. 

He was followed by W. Brace, M.P., of the South Wales 
miners. Brace (like T. Richards, McGurk, and Adamson) 
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represents the more conservative element among the miners, 
just as Smillie, Hodges, Robertson, Straker, Hartshorn, and 
Herbert Smith represent the majority element. Brace is ‘‘ a 
splendid figure of a man” with raven-black hair, big, blade 
mustachios like a benevolent pirate of the Main, and a power- 
ful physique. Brace regarded the use of industrial action to 
settle political questions as a ** slippery slope,” but agreed with 
Smillie that it is difficult to distinguish between industrial 
and political questions. He said; 

The driving power behind nationalization of mines was from 
organized labor, but to set up the Coal Commission legislative 
enactment was necessary. It was the political party that set up 
the statutory commission. These paragraphs in the executive 
report suggest that the question of direct action should be settled 
by the trade unions alone. But it should be settled by both the 
industrial and political sides of the movement. 

Then Henderson made the second move for the executive 
and the question was put by, to be fought out when a resolu- 
tion in the agenda should come up in regular course. It was 
to return twice more till it was decided. And it was to be 
decided against Henderson, Brace, Sexton, Tillett, and Clynes, 
and in favor of Smillie, Hodges, Bromley, Williams. 

Ill 

No labor conference would be happy unless some foreign 
delegate had been prevented by a government from attend- 
ing. This time two Frenchmen had been turned back by the 
French, or the Home Office, or the police. They were Pros- 
sard and Jean Longuet, the stormy petrel of labor meetings. 
The conference strongly protested and gave all the more em- 
phatic applause to Ramsay MacDonald, himself the subject of 
earlier embargoes, who had recently returned from central 
Europe. He spoke to a resolution in favor of admitting Ger- 
many to the League of Nations and the revision of the harsh 
provisions' of the treaty, MacDonald has a personality which ^ 
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appeals to many races and nationalities. It is an international 
personality, possessed also by Longuet, Vandervelde, and 
Branting; Jane Addams has it notably among women. This 
means that he talks a language understood by humanity, and 
carries a sympathy which crosses frontiers. Hindus, Irish, and 
Russians are as much attracted to MacDonald as French and 
Italians. It “ takes it out of him ’’ to speak. A sob broke 
from him after one of his passages. Henderson is a sincere 
politician without the artistic touch — he persuades and man- 
ages people. MacDonald carries overtones and moves people. 
Both men have a quality of healing that banishes hate and 
division. MacDonald quoted Bolingbroke on the treaty of 
Utrecht, two hundred years ago : Each of our Allies thought 
himself entitled to raise his demands to the most extrava- 
gant height. They had been encouraged to do this first by 
the engagements we had entered into with several of them, 
with some to draw them into the War, with others to prevail 
upon them to continue in it.’’ The origin of war, said Mac- 
Donald, was the stupidity of the nations that made peace, 
and he went on: 

The iniquitous conduct of Germany against France in 1871 is 
now being punished. Let it be punished in such a way that there 
will be no nation, twenty, thirty, or forty years hence, that will 
rise up and say, “ We are going to wipe out the peace of 1919.” 

We could say that if Germany were in our position, she would 
do worse. I agree that she would. I have never said anything 
else. Neither in making war nor in making peace am I going 
to copy militarism. A peace made by Germany never would have 
been acquiesced in. 

Another kind of peace is the peace of punishment. Germany 
must bear the burdens of her acts. That is punishment, but 
punishment is most effective with a reserve of justice. The man 
who confuses passion with punishment is not punishing as a judge 
delivering justice, but as a man destroying his enemy. 

There is a third peace that settles the problems of Europe 
and tames those evil passions. 

There is in Europe a great menace of militarism created by 
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the Scheidemanns and Noskes on the one hand, and the Churchills 
and Paris conferences on the other. 

There are still the war-makersr— old people, with a gouty foot 
by the fireside, who wish to be heroes and patriots. 

The League of Nations is the one hope. It is bad as it stands, 
but we must make it better— no longer a league of national execu- 
tives, but a league of peoples. All our old enemies must be in it. 

We wish a peace out of the simple heart of man, out of the 
common experience of man. The old governing order gives way 
before the simple humanitarian ideas of the common people. They 
are marching, marching, marching to conquer the land. Over the 
well-nigh countless graves of Europe the grass is growing. Al- 
most one can hear the simple soothing murmur of the growing 
grass, a music rising till the guns are stifled and stilled by it. 
In our own hearts, in our passions, let it be that peace shall rule. 

An added proof that the War is over was furnished by the 
London Times in saying of this speech: “He perceptibly 
stirred the feelings of some of his hearers. On the whole it 
was a moderate utterance from such a quarter, and it would 
probably be endorsed by men of all shades of opinion in the 
party.” 

On a Thursday afternoon, the stage filled with friendly 
visitors from Europe and Asia. McGurk as chairman was 
gasping for breath in the strange tongues that broke loose at 
his right and left. 

The foreign delegates made clear seven things : 

1. They voiced the desire for a working-class International. 

2. They expressed the wish that England should give the lead 
to the social movement of Europe. (This appeal to England as 
the pace-setter is from the elder constitutionalists of the Berne 
conference, like Branting, who look to Henderson and Stuart- 
Bunning to keep a steady keel without tipping to the left. It is 
equally felt by the unrepresented left of Italy and France, who 
wish the younger blood of England to shake loose from the step 
by step methods, and indulge in a revolutionary semi-Russian 
program, looking toward a new International of the Moscow 
order.) 
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3. They gave assurance that the Coal Commission had rever- 
berated throughout Europe and heralded a new social order. The 
European movement has been stimulated by the miners^ victory, 

4. They demand that Britain should join Italy and France in 
demonstrating against Russian intervention. 

5. They testified that the international labor movement is the 
nucleus for a league of peoples. 

6. They testified that the paramount need is for peace, bread, 
and work— credits and raw material — an end of the twenty-three 
wars now raging. 

7. Unconsciously they revealed sadness, almost despair. Some 
of them are surrounded by chaos and look ahead to bankruptcy 
and disaster. Europe is falling to pieces, and looks to England 
for help and stability. 

One speaker advanced like a priestess. Annie Besant has 
returned to her own, after her twenty-six years in India, 
where she has traveled far toward the “ dweller in the inner- 
most.” Wherever she goes, dusky, turbanned Hindus guard 
her. She has had a hand in three deep-reaching insurgencies. 
Far back in the '70s, she and Bradlaugh stood trial for mak- 
ing public knowledge to lessen the birth-rate of Great Britain. 
Years later she was one of those first Fabians, with Webb and 
Shaw and Bland, who published the volume that “ permeated ” 
England, and helped to break ground for last month's Coal 
Commission. With the aid of the Babus she has given trans- 
lations of the Hindu writings, including the “ rare and 
precious Lord's Song '' of the Bhagavad-Gita. From time to 
time in the last generation the East has stirred with aspira- 
tions and the whisper of her name has flown across the con- 
tinent. 

Annie Besant stood quietly under the greeting of the dele- 
gates, an old woman, with thick white hair in waves across 
her head. She wore a rich robe-like dress of cream-yellow, 
gracious to the eye, and cunningly wrought at the cuffs and 
bodice in dyed stuffs of many colors, patterned of tiny threads. 
Comrades of the long ago/' she began. Her voice caught 
up the gathering with its rhythm, every sentence taking its 
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full curve. The effect of this strange presence, returned to 
the West for what unguessed purpose, was compelling on the 
audience, who ceased to be a labor conference and became for 
a moment a dumb and waiting people, expectant of the word : 

I 

There are only two ways from serfdom to liberty — the way of 
reform and the way of revolution. Will you not help its in India 
to reforms that will avoid revolution? Mr. Montagu's bill does 
not give us a central government. The British Labor Party at 
Nottingham endorsed India's claim to self-government. We come 
now to ask you for your help in gaming from Parliament that 
home rule which you have already declared has long been our 
right. You may say to us, “ But you have the blessings of British 
rule, and why would you barter that for the winning of home 
rule?" We want it to secure those things that make a people 
contented and prosperous — for longer lives and shorter hours and 
food for all. But why should we seek to prove to you why we 
want home rule? It is for you, if you deny us the right, to 
prove your right to make the denial. 

Home rule is the right of every nation, that it may carry out 
its mission in the world ; and you can never have the true Inter- 
national until you have nations that arc able to unite. 

We would plead with you, the mother of all free institutions — 
to your consciences, your honor, your traditions — to you who 
sheltered Mazzini and welcomed Garibaldi, will you not help 
us? 

The League of Nations is a league of white nations to exploit 
colored nations. It should be a league of free peoples. In India, 
there is the last autocracy in the world. But when you went out 
to fight for freedom, India sprang to your side. She has an autoc- 
racy still, and no date to the ending of it. By the passion of 
her enthusiasm, then, Britain may judge of her disappointment 
to-day. 

Give us some power in the center, and let India through her 
councils speak. Help us to drive a gap in that citadel of autoc- 
racy, and India will widen the gap till the walls fall 

Some of her children are still-born, and half her population live 
on one meal a day* You are sorry for your starving enemies. 
Will you not also be sorry for your friends? 

Give us freedom, and our people shall not starve. Give tis 
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home rule, and we will do for ourselves what you are unable 
to do for us. Give us a chance of raising a mighty nation, a 
nation of glorious traditions, and let it go forward with you, a 
free nation among the free nations that make your common- 
wealth, and Indians will bless your name in the future, and be 
glad at last that you landed in India as merchants. 

IV 

Henderson and Webb believe that a general election will 
soon come, and they are pushing nationalization to the front 
The resolution with respect to it was therefore one of the two 
most important to come before the conference. The situation 
is this: the Coal Commission by a majority found for na- 
tionalization; Lloyd George and Bonar Law have pledged 
their word to make its findings law; vested interests inside 
and outside of Parliament are determined to prevent this. 
Henderson says : 

It is a matter of enormous significance that the conference is 
confronted with a very real working-class achievement in the 
majority recommendation of the Coal Commission in favor of 
nationalization of mines and minerals, and recognition of the right 
of the workers to a share in the control of the industry. . . . 
They are calculated to hasten the dissolution of the unnatural 
alliance of parties that masquerade at present as a coalition gov- 
ernment. They provide labor with a first-class issue upon which 
to base its electoral campaign. I hope and believe that the con- 
ference will seize the opportunity presented to it and will rally 
the whole of the forces of the organized movement to a joint effort 
to carry these recommendations into effect. 

Around this issue of nationalization the fight is forming 
from all sides. It will be the political and industrial issue 
of the next five years. The Duke of Northumberland and 
the Morning Post see it as clearly as Henderson and Smillie 
and Webb. 

The Morning Post for June 27th says: 
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The old lines of party cleavage have no doubt been obliterated, 
but only to range in a less artificial antagonism the great, endur- 
ing conservative elements in the country, who stand for reasoned 
progress, based upon the established order, and the revolution- 
aries who, in their impatience to make experiments, would put 
everything that is worth having to risk. It is time for every man 
to-day to decide on which side he stands, and no better test could 
be afforded than this issue of the nationalization of the coal 
mines. 

Havelock Wilson of the sailors ranges himself with the 
Post. A committee of conservative members of the Parlia- 
mentary Coalition has been formed to fight nationalization. 
Coal will kill the coalition, the coal report will transform 
political parties and will force Lloyd George to make his de- 
cision as to his own future, whether he shall be the radical 
campaigner, or the rising hope of the ancient landowner. 
Such was the atmosphere in which the resolution on coal came 
before the conference. John Baker of the Iron and Steel 
Trades Confederation (85,000 members) moved the resolu- 
tion. H. Nixon, of the 20,000 blast fumacemen, seconded 
it. It was a clever device to have these metal trades, kindred 
to coal, line up behind the miners. 

A resolution on national finance was brought in by the 
I. L. P., the railwaymen, and four local labor parties. It 
called for a graduated system of conscription of wealth, the 
taxation of land, accumulated capital, incomes and profits, a 
national bank. 

Briefly, the situation is that the national debt amounts to 
one-half of the pre-war total capital value in land, mines, 
railways, building and commercial industry. When the 
troubled and disastrous financial condition of Britain is real- 
ized — as it must be within three years — ^this plank of the labor 
program will come to the fore. It is a challenge, (i) to 
the possessore of wealth to hand over a larger fraction of 
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their capital and income; (2) to the captains of industry to 
mitigate unchecked “ private enterprise ” and “ private prof- 
its ” in order to win the co-operation of labor, which balks at 
operating under the old system; and (3) to the labor leaders 
to tell the rank and file that “ the new heaven and new earth ” 
has been postponed by the War, and that hard work inside the 
industrial democracy is a necessity for even a scanty measure 
of prosperity. 


V 

The morning of the last day opened with Henderson’s 
reading of a statement that “ the delegates of the labor and 
Socialist movements in Great Britain, France, and Italy, 
meeting in Southport,” had arranged for a general working- 
class demonstration on July 20 and 21, to take, in each country, 

“ the form best adapted to its circumstances and to its method 
of operation.” This meant that orderly public meetings of 
protest would be held so far as British labor was concerned. 
The foreign delegates — d’Arragona, Renaudel, Jouhaux, and 
Branting all of them belonging to the right, had made it 
clear that working-class feeling against Russian intervention 
had grown so intense that organized expression must be found. 
These middle-aged conservative men had sat up late o’ nights 
with the British Executive Committee, revealing the gather- 
ing storm, and devising a lightning-rod. 

Then the conference passed on to its most dramatic piece 
of business— -the resolution on direct action. Councillor R. J. 
Davies, of the Manchester and Salford Labor Party, moved! 
it and seconds came from G. Deer, of the British Socialist 
Party, and C. G. Ammon, of the Fawcett Association of 
7,000 post-office employees. 

Neil Maclean, M.P., one of the Scottish members from 
the storm center of the Clyde, said : 

No war has been declared on Russia. No war credits have 
been voted. The war is unconstitutional on the part of the gov- 
ernment. We are in the war because 1,600 millions of British i 
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capital is invested in Russia. Three cabinet ministers, Sir Eric 
Geddes, Austen Chamberlain, and Walter Long, have money in- 
vested in Russia, and wish Koltchak to win. Our troops use 
weapons made by British armament firms who have money in- 
vested in Russia, the Birmingham Small Arms Company among 
them. In the House of Commons men who call the Labor Party 
Bolshevik hold shares in Russian companies, and allow the boys 
of the working-class to be sent to fight for their capital. The 
dowager empress of Russia can enter this country without dif- 
ficulty, but labor's two delegates from France arc turned back. 
As between the czarist, Koltchak and Bolshevik regime, I stand 
by the Bolshevik regime. So I call on labor to assist those of 
us who are in the House of Commons, who wish to withdraw 
our troops. 

Up to this point, the more extreme radicals only had spoken. 
They did not represent a voting strength of more than per- 
haps 5 per cent of the conference. Ben Tillett spoke for 
the other extreme. He has a famous history from the days 
when he and John Burns and Tom Mann fought the dock 
strike. Tillett still leads the dockers. He is a short, clean- 
shaven, black-haircd, grim-lipped fighting man. He has a 
square chin and in repose is like a small hunk of granite. In 
action he is fierce and springy with a panther-swiftness of at- 
tack. At his best he is magnificent, and he was at his best 
A few days before, he had carried the transport workers 
in his plea for working-class forgiveness of the Germans— -a 
noble plea. Now he was brilliant in his defense of the old 
trade-union way of carrying on the class war, Tillett said: 

For thirty-five years I have been a direct actionist. From the 
source that moves this resolution, I have been subjected to the 
bitterest persecution. This is a political conference. It has no 
right to ask the industrial movement to take economic action 
without consulting the members— pit, shop, and branches. The 
words of the resolution are camouflage to cover the sinister intent 
of the resolution. The trade union movement cannot take this 
action without exhausting every avenue of reason and argument. 
There has never yet been a revolution of the workers. Workers 
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have gone blindly into revolutions, led by the middle-class and by 
professional politicians. Then the workers, like Samson, had their 
eyes gouged out; the politician benefited and the workers suf- 
fered, If we are to take revolutionary action, it must be organ- 
ized, and it must offer a chance of success. Always, the men 
who have been most blatant for bloodshed have skulked out of 
trouble. The lions on the platform have been rats when the sol- 
diery turned out. 

The Triple Alliance can't do these things. There is too much 
talk of the Triple Alliance. It is a body subordinate to discipline. 
Miners and railwaymen and transport workers can't be led by 
the nose. Their constituents must be consulted before action is 
taken. The conference should hand over industrial action to the 
proper body. 

In Russia to-day no trade union meeting can be held. Under 
the Trotsky-Lenine government, no life is sacred, no property 
is stable. There is absolute chaos by direct action. 

When we go to war for our class rights, we must know what 
we are doing. When the fighting comes, I shall not be far 
behind. It is a mistake for this conference to insult the workers. 
The trade union movement will not allow you to boss them. 

Tillett was eloquent and witty, throwing his invective at 
high speed. His was a white-hot speech of deep emotion by 
a man of native gifts. It was a speech that might have won 
the conference, if any but two men had tried to reply. 

The younger of the two rose, and a thousand men broke 
into applause. Frank Hodges did not hear the applause. 
He was thinking of the young men — absent from this con-^ 
ference of the elderly — whose voice he was. He is thirty- 
two years old, grave and determined ; sharply-chiseled with a 
jutting jaw. The young miner from South Wales has a 
deep, steady voice, with a rolling quality, conveying hints of 
reserve strength. His record at the Coal Commission was 
known to every man in the hall And as he spoke, the words 
of Tillett seemed personalities,” a little wild and touched 
with hot feeling. Calmly, ^but with a sweep of conviction 
and a measured force of considered argument, Hodges lifted 
the conference above bickerings. He said : 
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The resolution is an expression of opinion that the labor move- 
ment, because of its weakness, has not accomplished its hopes 
with regard to intervention in Russia. And it says, let us acknowl- 
edge our political weakness and approach the body possessing 
industrial strength with a view to effective action being taken. 
Those words must not be misunderstood. 

They mean that the Parliamentary Committee would be invited 
to call a Trade Union Congress and put a resolution of this char- 
acter on the agenda. The experience of the Labor Party Execu- 
tive and of the Triple Alliance with the Parliamentary Committee 
offers no hope. But we hope that this conference will succeed 
where they failed in influencing the committee. It is not sug- 
gested that the Trades Union Congress can make a declaration 
as to an immediate strike. The effective action may be such 
action as each union must determine according to its constitution, 
but the conference could make a recommendation to the unions 
leaving them individually to discover the way of carrying it into 
effect. 

We have got beyond the discussion of whether we are to sup- 
plement political action with industrial action. If I understand 
the position, the parliamentary party would welcome that kind 
of industrial support which would add to its authority in the 
House of Commons. The miners^ strike found its way on to the 
floor of the House of Commons. Do the opponents of the reso- 
lution believe that at no time is it right for the trade union move- 
ment to go to the aid of the political Labor Party? 

* The two wings of the movement ought to be in harmony. The 
parliamentary party must not only represent geographical areas. 
It must represent the strength that has accumulated in the trade 
union movement 

If the resolution fails, we in the Triple Alliance are driven 
back upon ourselves. We do not wish to be. But if there is no 
other way, we must use within the constitution of the Triple Al- 
liance the industrial force concentrated there, and our members 
will have the authority to give us the sanction to declare what 
industrial action we shall take. I trust the members of the 
Parliamentary Committee will heed this resolution. 

This country can move through to the social revolution differ- 
ently from any other country, but if you deny it the right to 
move through constitutional channels, provided by the Labor 
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Party and trade union movement, you bring into being those ele- 
ments of social chaos and disaster which may not be the best for 
the country in the long run. 

This was a clean-cut exhibition of personal power put out 
in easy mastery of a group. The Executive Committee now 
made its fourth attempt to turn a tidal wave into a pool. It 
put forward Clynes. 

War-time food controller, he is not only head of 350,000 
general workers but the most famous representative of the 
million unskilled and semi-skilled organized workers, who are 
approaching more and more to amalgamation. He is an op- 
ponent of direct action for political objects. He has swung 
powerfully to the right as the Triple Alliance has leaned to 
the lef^and has written and spoken boldly against their ac- 
tion. He IS the most powerful brake in Britain on their 
course.^ Clynes never indulges in personalities. He has a 
cold-chiseled brain, a limpid speech. In mental equipment 
he is the Ehhu Root of the labor movement, with consider- 
able physical resemblance. He is only outreached when he 
meets a man of equal moderation, dignity, and clarity, if that 
man has youth and is for the moment at least the voice of the 
aspirations of the coming generation. Clynes said (to a ouzz 
of interruption) : 


I have always believed that organized labor should use without 
limit the trade union weapon for industrial ends. When it is a 
question of wages, or hours of labor, or workshop conditions, 
there must be no restraint upon the extremest use of the strike 
weapon. But I refuse to use that weapon for so clear and 
political purpose as that mentioned in this resolution. 
Mr. Holies has put a very generous interpretation on the reso- 
lution Its purpose is not only “effective action” but “unre- 

ddegLT ““ 


Ja T government for work I was not ashamed to do, 

ana i left the government because I could not separate myself 
from a moveipent which, even when I believed it to be wrong 
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is a movement I want throughont my life to be associated with. 

The last time we assembled in a labor conference, we were be- 
ginning a great political struggle and we announced that we had 
360 ready for the fight. We went to the constituencies believing 
in democratic government through parliamentary institutions. In 
60 cases only were our candidates returned, and 300 rejected— 
and rejected in the main by the great working-class constituencies 
where most of our propaganda had been carried on. We should 
not deceive ourselves by saying that workingmen were deceived 
by designing knaves and politicians. The true explanation is that 
the workingmen were not ready. Either we must believe in par- 
liamentary government or reject it altogether. We must not say 
that the results are splendid when we succeed and that they are 
not to be recognized when we fail. We have heard a lot about 
the ''ruling classes'' and the "governing classes." The class 
which has the power to rule in this country is the class represented 
by this conference. There are twenty million working men and 
women on the burgess roll. Are we to say that those twenty 
millions are foolish enough to elect only the weakest of the labor 
candidates and to reject all the wise ones? In any case those 
who were returned represent the choice of the rank and file. 

The conference ought not to shirk its responsibility. It should 
not throw the responsibility back upon the executives of the dif- 
ferent unions. We are for the moment the choice of the rank 
and file. It must be noticed that the conclusion of the resolution 
is a definite piece of advice and will be interpreted throughout 
the country as a suggestion to the trade unions to use the strike 
weapon for political ends. We hope to see the day when, instead 
of there being a great crowd of capitalists and non-Socialists 
in the House of Commons, there will be a labor and Socialist 
government. What, then, would any class which opposed the 
action of that government be entitled to do? [A voice, " Strike."] 
Does that mean that any class which had the power should have 
the right to terrorize a labor government by using whatever means 
or manceuvers were at its command? [A voice, "I,.et them try."] 
Is that admitted? This course of action would be a blow, not 
at a government but a blow at democracy. It would do a greater 
and more permanent harm to the true interests of the working- 
class than to those of any other class. There would l)c millions 
of men in the street, with riot and bloodshed. Do we hope by 
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creating disturbance in this country to secure peace in the world 
abroad? The more turmoil there is here, the more, surely, will 
continue the state of distraction which exists in other lands. It is 
a socialistic principle to educate people to the acceptance of our 
principles, and I am prepared to preach those principles until 
they are applied. 

We are stronger now than the rich. We do not want our peo- 
ple distracted by this movement, but educated. For thirty years 
I have been a Socialist. I remain one. I was taught by Keir 
Hardie. I am willing to go on until those principles prevail, not 
by blood and tears, but by parliamentary power. 

In Hodges’ speech, note that he did two things. He threw 
the question, “Do' the opponents of the resolution believe 
that at no time is it right for the trade-union movement to 
go to the aid of the political Labor Party?” This was the 
same sort of challenge which Clynes used a year ago when 
the question of calling the labor members of the Government 
out was to the fore ; “ Are you for the war, or against it ? ” 
Because the question demanded an answer and did not receive 
it, Hodges, like Qynes twelve months ago, carried the confer- 
ence. 

The other keynote of Hodges’ speech was : “ The Parlia- 
mentary Party must not only represent geographical areas. 
It must represent the strength that has accumulated in the 
trade-union movement.” The philosophy of the younger ele- 
ments of labor is in that passage. It is a statement of func- 
tional representation, of guild socialism, of industrial union- 
ism, of producers’ share in control, of pluralistic sovereign- 
ties, of the federal principle. The whole recent impulse and 
forward thrust of labor is in it. The National Industrial 
Council and the Coal Commission were a recognition that a 
geographical Parliament is not enough for groups of citizens 
with special interests. The old British State shakes with the 
contest between vast aggregations of capital in the key indus- 
tries and the new “ iron battalions ” of organized labor in 
those key industries. They are not functioning through Par- 
liament, or a constitution, or a community organization. It 
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IS a battle of powerful minorities, unrecognized, unrepre- 
sented, rebels and franc-tireurs, swaying in the night. 

A card vote was taken on the resolution for direct action, 
and 1,893,000 were in favor, and 935,000 against it. So by a 
majority of 958,000 British labor had swung to the left. 

The resolution on conscription went through with a whizz, 
and yet, oddly enough, it called for the same exercise of the 
power of organized labor as the resolution on Russia. David 
Kirkwood moved it. He is the well-known shop steward of 
the Clyde area, who was deported from Glasgow because of 
his activities. One would expect to find him a fire-eater, of 
revolutionary mind. Actually, he is a sober, restrained fam- 
ily man, of open, attractive face, and with the richest accent 
of burring r’s in the labor movement. I have encountered him 
before, and always he is the quietest performer of the day. 
Each time I see Kirkwood I have the feeling that, if he 
followed his wish, he would be home with the kiddies out of 
the turmoil. Fifty years ago, the sort of person he is would 
have been a pillar of the kirk, saving money for the educa- 
tion of the bairns, a quiet home-body. He has been forced 
into his rebellion by the injustice to workers. He made his 
stand. Being stubborn, he couldn't back down once they 
started harrying him. They seized him, deported him, and 
created a labor leader. 

In the view of the political constitutionalist, Philip Snow- 
den, the votes registered : 

Less an approval of the use of industrial action to attain po- 
litical objects than an intense disapproval of the foreign policy 
of the Allies. The abstract question of using the industrial 
i weapon for political purposes was not really under discussion. If 
I that had been the issue the vote probably would not have been 
so decisive. The proposal is to take such means as are at the 
disposal of labor to achieve the one definite object of stopping 
Allied intervention in the internal affairs of Russia and Hungary* 

By direct action the British workers mean first of all a 
consultation by every trade union of its rank and file* This 
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is a process requiring many weeks. They mean consultations 
between the committees of the Labor Party and the Trades 
Union Congress. They mean a thrashing out of the matter 
on the floor of the congress at Glasgow on September 8th. 
They mean a house-cleaning in the Parliamentary Committee.' 
They mean Qause 8 of the summarized constitution of 
the Triple Alliance, which reads: “Joint action can only be 
taken when the question at issue has been before the members 
of the three organizations and decided by such methods as 
the constitution of each organization provides.” They mean 
after that a series of next steps— action in support of this 
process of group judgment. In taking these steps, they mean 
to safeguard methodical development, freedom of speech and 
of the press, the right of assembly, suffrage, a Government 
responsible to Parliament, the traditional institutions. They 
would regard it as a calamity if industrial pressure should 
kad to the abandonment of the political labor movement. 

1 hey desire a fundamental structural change without the 
shedding of blood or the loss of productive power. But tliey 
mean that British troops shall not longer be used for the 
numerous and growing wars of the continent. They mean 

! lin j soldiers of return to civilian life shall be 

u hlled. They mean that the Government shall not disregard 
the voice of the British people against special unconstitutional 
wars as expressed in three recent by-elections. 

If the war against Russia continues and grows, if trade 
unionists are conscripted and retained for a political policy on 
which the electorate was never consulted, then the threat 
of direct action by the trade unions will so grow in volume 
and inenace (through the constitutional channels listed above) 
that there will be sectional strikes; and in the end a general 
election will be forced, and this political question (Russia 
and conscription) will be solved by political methods. That 
IS direct action of the British brand. 

sugar-coated, cotton- 

wrapped bombshell IS this: Labor in the key industries, or- 
g nized approximately on the lines of industrial unions, have 
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reached for power in the chaos that followed war. The for- 
ward movement of labor issues from these key industries. 
The craft unions, and the conservative older trade unionists, 
are troubled by this forward movement. Some oppose it. 
Some seek for a harmonizing principle inside the old scheme 
of things. In the end sectional unionism is doomed, and there 
will be ever-closer co-operation between the industrial unions. 
The Triple Alliance is the focal point of industrial unionism, 
as it spreads over increasing areas. 

There will be many defections. Havelock Wilson has 
announced his intention of withdrawing his sailors from the 
Triple Alliance on its political activities. Ben Tillett, James 
Sexton, and James Wignall are sure to oppose this pressure 
of the Triple Alliance on the State, and they, with Wilson, 
are redoubtable fighters, with the honorable scars of many 
battles in defense of the working class. They have a power- 
ful following. 

Few women even rise to try to speak from the floor. It was 
at the fag end of the opening day that the first woman’s voice 
was heard. My wife, who attended this conference, writes: 

Like the weak voice of a drowning person pipes through the 
confusion the appeal of a woman. She wails, phantomlike ^ — ** Mr. 
Chairman,” over and over. What chance is there for a woman 
in a man’s meeting? None. The man that yells hardest wins 
out; therefore women will never have a chance. 

Those that really know the labor movement, like Dr. Mar- 
ion Phillips — the organizer of women — ^tell me that we are 
wrong in this ; that women are preferentially treated. 

I must leave it as my impression of half a dozen labor con- 
ferences that women as yet with difficulty gain a hearing. I 
believe that there is a superiority, a subconscious scorn, on the 
part of male British labor, just as there is in a large number 
of the middle class. Finally on the last day, one woman 
pleaded in despair: 

“Is a woman allowed to speak?” 

It was still largely a conference of middle-aged men. 
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Young Britain was heard only in the -voices of the soldiers, 
and Cramp, Hodges, and a few more. Honesty, sincerity, 
dogged sure-footedness — these are the qualities. Insistent on 
justice, they are ; one voice carries above all the hubbub, car- 
ries and is understood. A group who cannot be hustled, and 
cannot be frightened, slow to anger, but dangerous when 
roused as they well proved in Flanders. Informal, homely, 
these men take their calling without undue seriousness. Many 
were smoking their pipes — there was pipe-lighting all over the 
room, one, two, three, matches flaring, and then the glow 
a.nd smoke-cloud in the dusky background. It was an effect 
like the lighting of miniature camp fires, one catching from 
another till sometimes it swept across the room.’ All sorts 
of accents filled the air— Scotch, Welsh, Irish, and the fifty- 
seven provincial dialects. Dozens of little splits broke loose 
among the men. Then the steam roller flattened them into 
harmony. For God’s sake, unite,” became the anxious cry 
as the hours waned. 

Henderson is a constitutionalist, moderate, seeking har- 
mony and unity. His tactics were obvious. Fie hoped by 
playing up mine nationalization to divert the ardor of the 
miners from Russia, and so avoid the question of direct action. 
But the Triple Alliance is ready to take on other fights than 
its own, and tactics do not avail in the path of a batter- 
ing ram. 

But a momentary difference on method is not unknown 
to British labor. I have given a wrong impression if any 
reader thinks that the leaders of the center and right will not 
line up with Smillie as he forces into law the findings of the 
Coal Commission. Ben Tillett and Sexton, McGurk and 
Brace, Clynes and Henderson, will be there. On July 2 
Brace informed the House of Commons : 

The exigencies of the war have made the nationalization 
o railways, mines, and all the key industries of the land inevitable. 

Of the conference as a whole,. Henderson has written, “ In 
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several respects it is the most important gathering in the 
history of the politically organized movement/’ Of those who 
composed it and those others in the movement, the Minister 
of Labor, Sir Robert Hprne, said on June 23 : 

The country owes the position of victory which it has accom- 
plished to the efforts of the trade unions of Britain, The most 
steadying influence throughout the war and that upon which the 
government was able most pcrsivStcntly and confidently to rely 
was the help which it obtained from the great trade unions of 
this country. 

It is of high political importance that we in America learn 
to know these men of labor. For Curzon and Carson, Milner 
and Churchill are fast becoming spectral, but Clynes and 
Thomas, Gosling and Hodges, will one day be among the 
governors of Britain: 

SIGNOR D’ARRAGONA’S MESSAGE 

Secretary of the Italian Federation of Labor, belonging to the 
right of the movement. As such his speech was the 
most disturbing of the day, A rcsponsiblc4ooking 
elderly man of fine, Roman features, of high 
dignity, tall and spare: 

The Italian organization of labor is one of recent formation, 
barely a quarter of a century old— the product of Socialistic 
propaganda. As the result of the war, Italy is almost on the verge 
of bankruptcy. She is in a revolutionary state of mind. To the 
masses, only one solution seems possible — the social revolution. 
There is no coal, iron, raw materials. Temperament and economic 
conditions both are at work. The Italian Federation of Labor 
has demanded a couwstituent assembly and the socialization of land. 
They hear that the English miners are obtaining nationalization 
of mines. Before the war the federation numbered 300,000, and 
now Sod, 000. Before the war, the Italian Socialist Party num- 
bered 50,000, and now 100,000. The Socialists have 42 Deputies, 
and control 300 communes, including Milan and Boulogne* 
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The situation is so grave that I anticipate in a short time an 
attempted revolution — a revolution with bloodshed. The results 
may not be large, but a rising is almost inevitable. I belong to the 
right, but I see no other way out. 

HJALMAR BRANTING’S MESSAGE 

One of the useful men of Europe^ a Socialist of the old stock, 
anti-Prussian, anti-Bolshevik, pro-Ally, He is of heavy 
bulk, and looks like a responsible statesmanlike 
walrus, with a walrus's mustaches. 

The fall of the Hohenzollerns has been the cause of a demo- 
cratic gain in Sweden. I anticipate that both houses of our legis- 
lature will be social-democratic for the majority of members after 
the next general election. They will then probably enact an eight- 
hour bill, and obtain a further reduction of military service. The 
party has been enormously struck by the* report of the British 
Coal Commission, and the step forward it represents. This report 
will have an incalculable influence over the world wherever the 
workers struggle against capitalism. 

Our Swedish Socialist Party is not going to desert the old lines 
of Socialist effort for the new formulae offered to-day [the Bol- 
shevik theory of dictatorship]. 

PIERRE RENAUDEUS MESSAGE 

French Socialist of the moderate right. With vivacity and 
mental lightness, an inner gleam, he speaks at ever- 
increasing tempo, till it becomes the roll of 
a mitrailleuse, piercing, shattering, 
inciting to action. 

Jaures predicted that war would be followed by revolution. The 
revolution is taking different forms in the nations according to the 
nature of their government. In the autocracies it takes the most 
violent form. In France, of an older democracy, socialism, pro- 
gressing, will lead to revolution in forms less violent. 

The peace treaty and League of Nations do not fulfil the ob- 
jects and intentions of the working-class. Colonial territories have 
been annexed without giving Germany a share. 
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M. VAN ROOSBROECK’S MESSAGE 
Of the Belgian Labor Party. 

Here chimneys smoke. There they are dead. Trade union 
membership has increased from 120,000 to 429,000. In politics the 
situation is not so favorable. We are on the eve of our greatest 
electoral battle for universal equal suffrage. Hundreds of thou- 
sands are out of work for lack of machinery and raw materials. 


M. JOUHAUX’S MESSAGE 

Secretary of the French Confederation Generate du Travail 
Ithe C. G. T. — the federation of tradc-uniofis}. A solid 
individual with a ruddy face set off by close 
cropped chin whiskers, a long black 
mustache, black hair. 

The world stands before the bankruptcy of the middle-class. 
The principles of labor must now be realized to save the nations 
from bankruptcy. There must be such a manifestation of the 
power of the proletariat that all will know they have left behind 
the period of servitude. The C. G. T. has made its own protest 
against the peace treaty, and insisted on a peace, free from any 
annexations however disguised with phrases. 



CHAPTER V 

THE CONGRESS AT GLASGOW 

The British Trades Union Congress at Glasgow in September 
reaffirmed the stand taken by the Labor Party at Southport in 
June. It declared overwhelmingly for nationalization of the 
mines and for compelling the Government to enact the Sankey 
report, which called for nationalization. The congress re- 
fused to vote against direct action and voted itself ready to 
call a special congress if the Government refuses to national- 
ize mines, to abolish conscription, and to withdraw the troops 
from Russia — ^to call it for the purpose of deciding what ac- 
tion should be taken to enforce its will upon the Government. 

The men who forged and welded conference opinion on 
these lines of nationalization, direct action, Russia, and con- 
scription were Smillie, Hodges, and Clynes, along with Hen- 
derson as fraternal delegate from the Labor Party. 

The decisions of the congress are the result of the Smillie- 
Hodges policy (as definite as the Henderson policy). They 
are new foi the industrial arm of the British labor movement. 
A struggle is near between labor and the Government. As I 
brought out in my interpretation of Southport, direct action 
does not mean a general strike. It means the threat of indus- 
trial pressure in order to achieve aims (nationalization, Rus- 
sia, conscription) through the constitutional means of govern- 
ment and Parliament, forcing, if necessary, a general election. 

Thus history is in the making at this moment in England, 
history as significant as the Russian Revolution. Labor is at- 
tacking the basis of the old British order. That is an im- 
portant fact. The convention was the little funnel through 
which slowly gathered forces of the past flowed through into 
the future. The labor movement has no more unified pro- 
gram or central government than the Allies in 1914, but it 
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forms a line-up, and the events of the next five years are al- 
ready determined and made inevitable by the Coal Commis- 
sion, Southport, and Glasgow, by the Triple Alliance and by 
Smillie. For, the policies adopted by the Glasgow Congress 
mean that the industrial union of miners is the strongest single 
element in Britain and that it has a masterful technique. But 
there follows a typical British touch. Lest any one should 
grow unduly excited, the congress in one of its last acts drove 
the miners off the Parliamentary Committee, and made of 
this committee for the coming year as safe and respectable a 
body as in its days of stodginess. 

An advanced policy and a slow-stepping executive. The 
British worker still reserves his right of dissent and protest. 
He wishes his revolution to come as organic change, gradually, 
with footnotes and reservations. As yet he has no intention 
of going out on general strike for a political end. He wivShes 
to use the threat of his industrial power as the method of 
forcing government to go to the country. No large body of 
British labor as yet considers striking on a political issue with- 
out first testing public opinion by a constitutional election. It 
is perplexing to an outsider but traditional and logical to the 
British. Force the pace but don't run off the highway. The 
motivation is the desire for unity. Labor does not mean to 
split to either the left or the right, but to move only so fast 
as will hold in unity over five million workers. 

Eight hundred and forty-eight delegates were in attendance 
in St. Andrews Hall on September 8, and to the best of their 
ability they represented 5,265426 working men and women. 
In general it has been true that there is nothing slower, surer, 
and drearier than a trades-union congress. It has always 
moved like a tortoise — but it scrapes along in its hard-shell 
way to the goal. It would be futile to run down the list 
of pious, unanimous resolutions presented in the agenda, res- 
olutions on pensions for mothers, old-age pensions, free trade, 
control of industry, Parliamentary procedure, care of the 
blind, amalgamation. For a generation some of them have 
been duly moved and dully seconded. It is a demonstra- 
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THE CONGRESS 


Trade Group 

Delegates 

Membership 

Building Trades * . . • 

35 

265,092 

Clothing Trades 

38 

235)886 

Cotton Operatives 

34 

100,106 

Dock Laborers and Seamen 

69 

308,660 

Engineering and Shipbuilding 

42 

575,253 

General Laborers 

97 

1,133.548 

Metal Workers 

lOI 

390,906 

Miners 

172 

683,900 

Printing and Paper Trades 

32 

137,570 

Railwaymen 

22 

545,531 

Weavers 

93 

362,584 

Miscellaneous Trades 

113 

526,390 


848 

5,265,426 


tion of the soundness, the sanity of British labor. The 
Government can be handed over to them to-morrow, to-night. 
No seismic tremor will follow their advent. They will in- 
herit the power with all the sobriety of the elder tory 
rulers. They partake a little of the nature of peasant pro- 
prietors. They do not wish to spill the beans. Nothing 
rash, they seem to say; we have a living wage; hours 
are no longer killing — ^let us build our tabernacle in this 
place. 

In truth the young men are not here. The next generation 
is ten years away, and the returned soldiers remain to be heard 
from. 

Poverty and unemployment and cold will begin to strike 
in with the next three years. Events may disarrange even a 
level-headed program. Moreover, British labor has no cen- 
tral government. The congress has no direct executive power. 
Its Parliamentary Commitee of sixteen members, chosen froin 
as many trades, is not a central executive. Originally it was 
chosen to serve very much as later the Labor Party functioned. 
Congress is a statement of the mass opinion of powerfub 
elderly delegates, and its Parliamentary Committee is the 
resultant of the ambitions of many separate trades. 
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The New Statesman on August 30 said: 

The total trade union membership in the United Kingdom now 
reaches probably ii or 12 per cent of the census population and, 
taking males only, well over 50 per cent^ of the whole of the adult 
male, manual-working wage-earners of the nation. The accumu- 
lated funds of the British trade unions can not nowadays fall far 
short of ten millions sterling. Until the Trades Union Congress 
takes its executive duties a little more seriously and provides, as 
its steadily growing funds easily enable it to do, for a much 
stronger secretariat, the trade union movement and every separate 
union will continue to suffer the consequences of the disorganiza- 
tion to which they are subject. Trade unionism in this country 
as an industrial force is suffering seriously from lack of leader- 
ship. It is the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress that so far as industrial policy is concerned supply that 
leadership. 

Furthermore, while the labor group in Parliament has been 
numerically stronger since the December elections than ever 
before, it has been lamentably weak in leadership, ideas, and 
the fighting edge of opposition. (The British believe in the 
opposition as an essential element in government.) The ab- 
sence of four men in particular left labor in the House of 
Commons as a feeble voice. W. C. Anderson, that much- 
loved, sweet-tempered, fearless leader of the left, died, Philip 
Snowden and Ramsay MacDonald were defeated because of 
their orthodox Socialist stand on the issue of the War, Hen- 
derson was defeated in December in a constituency where he 
was not personally known, which he had little time to visits 
and where accordingly misrepresentation could be used in a 
khaki election. But the mills ground fast for him, and the 
net result of the last nine months is that his position in 
Parliament, in political labor, and in trade unionism is stronger 
than at any previous moment in his life. He radiates power 
and victory. He is at the beginning of his larger career* 
Although on the fourth day the results of Widnes were not 

1 It is in April, 1920, 60 per cent 
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known, Henderson came before the congress as fraternal 
delegate in the unmistakable mood of triumph. Of opposition 
there was none. He is at the center and heart of British 
labor, the very loud voice of their common sense. 

A little of the fervor of labor’s welcome to him was due 
to the talk of the American delegate, J. J. Hynes, who pro- 
tested against the visit of British labor leaders to preach 
political labor and reiterated the opposition of American 
labor to political action. This fell strangely on British ears 
at a crisis when swift and large political expression is the 
only lightning rod that will save the constitutional structure 
‘ from being scorched. The delegates heard him courteously 
but greeted Henderson with great enthusiasm. Henderson 
will not be unseated by the A. F. of L. On the fifth day, 
his victory at Widnes was announced to the clamant joy of 
the congress. Henderson won, first, on his war record, which 
converted a tory stronghold into a labor constituency. Since 
Widnes was established thirty years ago as a constituency, it 
has sent an unbroken representation of tory-conservative- 
unionist representation. Henderson turned the large Decem- 
ber coalition majority into a labor majority of nearly one 
thousand. He won also because of his campaign on opposi- 
tion to the Government, particularly on Russian policy. The 
day is over when lies about pro-Germanism are anything but 
boomerangs, and when a British army can be retained in 
Russia. 

As a fraternal delegate Henderson said : 

It is time we cease to think and talk in terms of propaganda, and 
begin to think and talk in terms of constructive responsibility. 
There are three things I want to ask you to do. First, to make 
up the leeway between the trades represented at the congress and 
the numbers represented in the Labor Party. If we can get the 
two and a half millions added to the three millions it would tell 
at the next general election. The next thing is greater co-opera- 
tion between the congress, through its Parliamentary Cofnmittee, 
and the Labor Party through its executive, so that we can go to 
Geneva next February and bring together the most powerful intet- 
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national that has ever been created. Representation of the pro- 
ducers through the Parliamentary Committee, representation of 
the consumers through the Co-operative International, and repre- 
sentation of the citizens through the Labor Party— then we shall 
have a force standing for world peace such as we have never 
had before. 

Finally, I ask you to use all your influence, through both the 
industrial and political wings of the movement, to terminate the 
life of the present government as speedily as you possibly can. I 
make that demand because the government are doing things with- 
out the mandate of the people, particularly with regard to Ireland 
and Russia, We ought to terminate the government’s existence 
and have an appeal to the country on conditions much more nor- 
mal than the deceptive conditions that prevailed last December. 

The first outstanding action of the conference was what 
amounted to a vote of censure (carried by a majority of 
710,000) of the Parliamentary Committee for refusing to call 
a special congress to decide what action, if any, should be 
taken because of conscription, Ritssian intervention, the block- 
ade, and conscientious objectors. In moving the reference 
back of the Parliamentary Committee’s report Robert Smillie 
said : 

Personally I feel that the Parliamentary Committee does not 
have the confidence of the trade union movement. Take the ques- 
tion of our blockade. Under it hundreds of thousands of old men, 
women, and children were being starved to death. Whoever were 
^ to blame for the terrible war, the young and the aged could not 
be blamed. These were done to death by our blockade. I always 
have it in my mind that the time would come again when we 
shall have to meet the fathers and brothers of those people in the 
international movement; and that if the voice of British labor 
was silent on the question, we could hardly raise our eyes and look 
into the faces of those men and shake them by the hand. 

The question of Russia was surely of sufficient importance. It 
might be said that that was a political question with whicli trade 
unionists ought not to deal. There is no greater labor question 
in the world than intervention in Russia. If the capitalists and 
capitalist governments— our own amongst them— manage to crush 
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out the Socialist movement in Russia led by Lenine — ^which God 
forbid— and begin to develop with cheap labor, as they intend to 
do, the enormous natural resources of Russia, they will be able 
to flood our markets with cheap commodities, without having re- 
gard to the suffering that might be caused here. 

Although it was passed with little discussion, one of the 
most important resolutions of the week was that of the Ware- 
house and General Workers’ Union for the setting up of an 
industrial parliament of labor. The Parliamentary Commit- 
tee was instructed to prepare a scheme “ whereby the trade- 
union movement in the future will, on all questions of national 
and international importance, adopt a common policy and 
speak with a united voice.” The grounds urged in support 
were the need for industrial adjustments on a national basis; 
the co-ordination of labor claims made through existing in- 
dustrial councils; the prevention of overlapping and under- 
cutting of demands and ‘‘the desirability of reviewing the 
decisions of industrial councils, such as those that may aim 
at the ultimate establishment of compulsory arbitration and 
the riveting upon the nation of a wide system of protective 

The second victory for the miners came in the passage by 
an immense majority of a resolution reciting that the Gov- 
ernment had rejected the Sankey coal report and adopted in 
its place a ‘‘ scheme of district trustification of the industry,” 
and pledging the congress to “ co-operate with the Miners’ 
Federation to the fullest extent with a view of compelling 
the Government to adopt the scheme of national ownership 
and commission ” and, in the event of the Government’s re- 
fusal, to convene a “ special congress for the purpose of de- 
ciding the form of action to be taken.” 

In urging the nationalization of the mines, and action by 
the congress to “ compel ” the Government, Smillie said : 

It cannot be said that the trade union movement has acted rashly 
on this question. Since 1882 the congress has passed forty-two 
resolutions dealing with the general principle of nationalization— 
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sometimes a general collectivist resolution calling for nationaliza- 
tion, sometimes a land nationalization resolution, and occasionally 
a mines nationalization resolution. It is over twenty years since 
the congress affirmed the principle that the minerals lying under 
the surface of the soil, which was not created by man, ought to be 
the wealth of the state and not of individuals. 

I want our fellow-workers to believe that we are endeavoring 
to be straight and honest with them. We do not desire the na- 
tionalization of the mining industry for ourselves alone. There is 
nothing of the syndicalist idea in our claim at the present time. 
The time may come when the industries of the comitry, mining 
and other, may advance a step farther than we are asking at 
present. But it is not in our interest alone that we are asking 
for nationalization. 

The miners were entitled to expect that if the commission 
recommended nationalization the government would carry out its 
findings. The miners were twice dissuaded by Frank Hodges and 
myself from acting on their ballot vote and declaring a strike. 
They believed that the government would carry out what they 
thought was its pledge. The government and the press thought 
that when the prime minister made a statement the matter was 
ended. 

This question can only end with the nationalization of the 
mines. I have no desire to have a strike in any industry, I hoped 
that common sense would secure justice for them, but while I 
hold that view I also realize that a time may arrive when it 
would be criminal for a labor leader to advise anything else than 
a strike. I have advised strikes when men were being brutally 
treated by brutal employers. I would do the same again. The 
miners knew that a long stop of their industry would bring poverty 
and suffering to thousands of homes outside the mining industry. 
In view of that they felt it was their duty to carry with them, 
if they could, the whole trade union movement. If they have 
established the justice and the necessity for the nationalization 
of the mines, they ask trade unionists not to leave the fight for 
it on the shoulders of the miners alone, I have no doubt that, 
if the miners were of the mind to do it, they could within a month 
stop every mine in the country until the mines were nationalized 
That would lead to the stoppage of the railways and all industries 
dependent on coal. They do not want that. They believe that 
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the thing ought to be done constitutionally, as it was called by the 
government. 

J. H. Thomas followed, and put his 450,000 railwaymen 
behind the miners : 

I recognize the importance of output and the seriousness of the 
situation, but the country is not going to get output, and has no 
right to ask for output, if there are people whose contribution to 
output is nil, and who receive the maximum benefit from the out- 
put of other people. I congratulate the miners on the great 
service they have rendered to the trade union movement by the 
conduct of their case before the commission. They have shown 
themselves statesmen in coming to the congress, because had they 
attempted to take action “ on their own,'' I should have been the 
first to condemn them. I believe that state ownership of mines 
is interwoven with the prosperity of the country, and because I 
believe that the country is greater than a section, greater than 
this movement, I second the resolution wholeheartedly. 

The solitary delegate who opposed was Havelock Wilson, 
head of the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union of 65,000 members. 
He is pathetically ill with ‘a trembling paralysis. After rising 
to speak he had to sit down, and from his chair he continued 
his minority talk with humor and lucid statement. He has 
an admirably clear and resonant voice, with perfect enuncia- 
tion, a rhythm of tone and language, and all done naturally 
and without apparent effort at oratory. But in reality he is 
an artist, a master of the spoken word. It was not from any 
lack of respect for his great gifts, his former record as a 
labor leader, his vigor, his courage, that the congress defeated 
him in his candidacy for the new Parliamentary Committee 
and cheered loudly when his downfall was announced. The 
defeat and the demonstration were administered because his 
opinions are hostile to the views of 90 per cent of the workers, 
because of his attempts to split labor, because of his associa- 
tion with wealthy men, because of his use of the anti-labor 
press (such as the Morning Post), because of his employment 
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of direct action against the workers in refusing to carry labor 
delegates to international gatherings. The enemies of British 
labor have found in Wilson one of their staunchest, boldest 
champions. To labor he seems a lost leader, with something 
of the pathos and shame of Noah. I found myself saddened 
in this passing of the stricken, gallant, old man. I regretted 
that any one rejoiced. No one seeing him will forget that 
quivering, forespent figure. No one who heard him will ever 
forget the rise and fall of his voice, those itnstrained intona- 
tions that went winged to the furthest gallery. 

“ The State are not the proper people to manage industry/^ 
he said. Can you point to one single thing that it has made 
a success of ? 

The War,’^ boomed a man, and the congress roared its 
delight. 

Toni Shaw put the mighty and conservative forces of cot- 
ton bemnd the miners, and William Brace, the miners’ M.P. 
of the right, followed him. Smillie then summed up : 

Mr. Thomas said, and Mr. Brace agreed with him, that the 
government’s reply is likely to be No. Their reply depends upon 
the determination of this congress. If we approach the govern- 
ment in that spirit, telling them that we believe they are not 
going to move, they will not move. That is not the way to move 
governments. Over 5,000,000 members are represented at this 
congress. People say that those 5,000,000 have no right to dictate 
terms to the nation, but what do the 5,000,000 represent? They 
represent a large part of the nation, and I want the congress 
to pass this resolution with the determination that the govern- 
ment must act and the government will act. 

A card vote was demanded, and resulted as follows : 


For nationalization 4,478,000 

Against 77,000 


Of that 77,000, Havelock Wilson’s union includes 65,000. 
The debate shifted to another footing when Tom Shaw, 
of the textile workers, moved for a declaration against in- 
dustrial action in purely political matters.” He said: 
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Every one in this country knows that so far as the trade 
union movement is concerned there are two outstanding figures 
in the advocacy of industrial action — Robert Smillie and Robert 
Williams. Their idea of industrial action is to create a revolution 
in this country, and their idea of government is the soviet system 
of Russia, We were told only yesterday that Lenine was the 
great teacher of the age. I say that Russia is not free — her peo- 
ple have no chance of determining their own destiny. I say she 
is not socialistic. If socialism means anything, it means the 
nationalization of the means of production, distribution, and ex- 
change, and their administration by the whole nation for the 
good of the whole nation. That condition of affairs does not 
obtain, and never has obtained, under the Lenine regime in Russia. 
To call it a republic is a misuse of terms. I cannot understand 
the mentality of any man or woman in this congress who pro- 
claims that state of society a republic in which the people are 
denied the right to decide their own destiny and are governed 
literally at the end of a rifle. 

Arthur Hayday, M.P., of the general workers, seconded 
Shaw’s resolution. James H. Thomas, head of the railway- 
men, rose to oppose the resolution, but he did it so skilfully 
that half of the newspapers next morning said he had favored 
it. It is not the least of Mr. Thomas’ faculties — this of walk- 
ing the tight-rope between respectability and revolution. He 
desires to hold public opinion and also his “ radical ” rank 
and file, who are increasingly moved by Cramp, * Hodges, 
Smillie, guild ideas, the London Labor College, and other in- 
fluences of the left. The vigor of his personality and the 
volume of his voice disguise the delicate balancing which he 
has done for a year. Actually he saw and said that labor could 
not give up its strike weapon, but that the weapon was a 
dangerous double-blade for the wielder as well as the 
victim. 

Frank Hodges, secretary of the Miners’ Federation, fol- 
lowed, and held the tense interest of the delegates as he had 
done at Southport. Later in the sessions Clynes was to hold 
it by the same power of reasoned statement — from the oppo- 
site angle. They are separated by a generation in years, and 
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their addresses put the case for and against direct action for 
political ends more tellingly perhaps than ever before in the 
industrial debates that are stirring all England. 

Mr. Hodges has within the year become the voice of the 
young radicals of the movement. His influence is already on 
a level with that of Clynes and Thomas of the center, and of 
Sexton and Shaw of the right. He revolted from Ruskin Col- 
lege, and is a graduate of the famous Labor College (the in- 
stitution of Noah Ablett and W. Craik, where modern Marx- 
ism is taught and propaganda frankly exploited as an element 
in workers’ education). Only a little past thirty years of 
age, Hodges has learned one secret of influence— the secret 
that Clynes once gave away in private conversation. Said 
Clynes : 

“ From my study of Mr. Balfour I learned the lesson that bigoted 
raillery can never prevail against the carefully cultured self- 
restraint of a truly forceful personality.” Then Clynes watched 
the contrast between Mr. Asquith and a playful literary Parlia- 
mentarian.^ “Never once had I heard Mr. Asquith risk a wit- 
ticism for the sake of pleasing either the House or himself. Not 
once has he allowed himself to forget that the safest weapon of 
leadership in so polyglot a House is dignity, and that the constant 
exercise of this weapon covers a multitude of sins. The longer a 
m n of intellect sits in the House of Commons, the more certain 
does he become, that more politicians are undone by their jests 
than by their somber opinions.” 

Mr. Qynes has put his finger here on one of the sources 
of hi^ own power over multitudes of men, and that of Hodges, 
Henderson, Thomas, Cramp, and Gosling. The power lies in 
high seriousness of tone, moderation in statement, absence 
of " personalities,” cheap, clever phrases, mob oratory. And 
failure in this has led to a diminished influence in men of 
such commanding ability as Ben Tillett, with his fierce, un- 
trammeled invective, and Robert Williams, with his facade 
of bright, scarlet phrases. 

^ Augustine BirrelL 
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Mr. Hodges said: 

The present discussion reminds me of a debate which you can 
hear every week in the average debating society. It is academic : 
it disposes of nothing. It simply asks this Congress to come to 
conclusions on an abstract question, when presently you will have 
an opportunity of coming to conclusions on concrete questions 
which raise this principle. But as the matter has not been dis- 
cussed, and we have had a revelation of the mind of Mr. Shaw, 
it is just as well that the discussion should proceed. Mr. Shaw 
has revealed what I had suspected was in the minds of many peo- 
ple who oppose those whom they describe as direct actionists. He 
said, to my surprise, that the desire of the direct action movement 
is to establish the Soviet system of government in this country. 
There is nothing more remote from the truth. I do not believe 
that with the characteristics of the British race, and with our tra- 
ditions and institutions, a Soviet system of Government would ever 
become adaptable to our country. But that does not influence me 
in analyzing to what extent the labor movement exercises its func- 
tions in our own country, and whether it exercises them effectively, 
politically, or industrially. 

What is the classic argument against direct action? It is the 
election of November last — the new Parliamentary register, which 
gives twenty million people the vote. Because twenty million 
people have the vote, and had the opportunity to exercise it last 
November and failed to rise to the occasion, the opponents of 
direct action say, “ Until you have another election, you must not 
use industrial pressure upon the instrument you yourselves created 
last year.” That is the classic argument. Let us analyze it. That 
Parliament was brought into being largely, and admittedly, by the 
vote of the working class, but a working class that had been 
buried in ignorance, caused by a system which had oppressed their 
mentality for generations. They had not developed a political con- 
sciousness sufficiently to see the value of returning three hundred 
or four hundred labor men to the House of Commons. Besides, 
they had no history of achievement to teach them the contrary 
on the part of the Labor Party of older days. The greatest 
source of education to a political democracy is the achievement 
of some power or party which alleges to represent them. If one 
wished to be vitriolic, one would say to the Labor Party: 
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“ Where are the goods that you are supposed to have de- 
livered ? ” 

Having elected that Government to power, having been taught 
to believe, in their half-awakened political consciousness, that the 
Coalition would do for them things that the Labor Party said 
they would do if they were returned to power, this same elec- 
torate, after having had months of experience of the work of the 
Government they created, in my judgment have arrived at a stage 
of political thought and experience which gives them this new 
conclusion that “ if we had another opportunity, we would not re- 
turn a Coalition Government to power.” But the electorate are 
denied the opportunity. A by-election here and there will not 
materially influence a party which has gained power by a misrep- 
resentation of its own principles. It will not give up authority 
because of a few internal political dissensions. Its majority sub- 
stantially is what it was in November of last year, and it con- 
tinues to act as though it represented the wishes and desires of 
the electors. I challenge that conception. And it is because no 
political constitutional channel is opened up for the people that 
men have to resort to the philosophy and concept of direct action. 

The Labor Party has done all it is humanly possible to do. 

I am astonished that, in view of the impotence of the Labor 
Party, caused by circumstances over which it has no control, it 
does not more frequently come to the industrial movement and 
say, “ We are overweighted and crushed by a great political 
despotism. Come to our assistance in order that we may have 
power at our elbow to shatter the institution and re-mold one on 
better lines.” 

Mr. Thomas can find no definition which clearly discriminates 
between a political question and an industrial question. Is a purely 
political matter one which seems so remote from industrial mat- 
ters as neither to influence them nor be influenced by them ? Let 
us take an example. Suppose this Government comes to Parlia- 
ment and says, “We have decided to embark on a new war.” 
That would be a political question, but it would have industrial 
and social effects, and if such a Parliament did such a thing would 
it not be morally and socially right for the Labor movement to 
test its capacity for resistance to the project? It might go down. 

Its capacity for resistance or attack might not he so great 
as some of us fondly hope it would be, but to challenge this 
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right to make the attack is to misunderstand the function of a 
Labor movement, whether it be political or industrial. The con- 
tinuance of the Defense of the Realm Act, and the continuance 
of conscription, are purely political questions, but who will deny 
that they affect us in our industrial lives and in proportion as they 
affect us industrially they become industrial questions? If at any 
time in the history of a political institution it prevents the expres- 
sion of force and power which can he found in an institution out- 
side itj that institution is responsible for the concept of direct 
action^ and not the Labor movement. 

The greatest propagandist of direct action is Mr. Lloyd 
George himself. He teaches us the elements of direct action, 
and he must accept the consequences of perpetuating a political 
institution which we believe to have outgrown its functions and 
become anomalous. On the abstract question of the rights of the 
workers to use direct industrial action for political purposes, I 
hold that the workmen’s rights are unchallenged and unchal- 
lengeable. Members of the Labor Party — I would warn you — 
because it is politicians for the most part who have urged their 
philosophy against us — I would warn you that the time is not far 
distant when you yourselves will have to come to the industrial 
movement and say we must have your assistance and support to 
accomplish something which to us is fundamentally right in the 
interests of humanity.” I feel sure that you will come, because 
circumstances will compel you to come. For these reasons I ask 
the Congress not to be led into a decision in favor of this resolu- 
tion because of its academic, abstract, and mischievous character. 
If you want to express your views on direct action let it come on 
conscription, on Russia, on military intervention in trade disputes. 
If you decide that you will not take industrial action on these 
questions, it will not be because you have accepted the philosophy 
of continuous political action, it will obviously be because you have 
come to the conclusion that conscription, military intervention in 
Russia, and military intervention in trade disputes, are not big 
enough questions to justify you in action. 

I ask the Congress to turn down this resolution. When in 
future a conference is called to give its decision on the question 
of direct action versus political action, let it be upon a concrete 
fact, and if that fact is big enough, if it is unsocial enough, if 
it is sufficiently in antagonism to the best interests of the working 
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class, I have no fear that the working classes will not say, We 
will use to the very fullest capacity the power that we feel we 
possess to rid society of a tradition and an institution which 
dwarfs and threatens and thwarts the working class wherever they 
turn.” The antagonism between political and direct action will 
grow. It will reach its pinnacle when the industrial classes chal- 
lenge the existence of the capitalist system. I warn you in 
preparation for that day, which raay be far distant or may be 
near : Do not create a new tradition which will effectively prevent 
you from acting at the great historical moment 

It is wise to report Mr. Hodges at length, because he is the 
most promising and already the most powerful young man in 
British labor. Unlike most of the older leaders, he has a policy 
and a philosophy. It is as necessary to learn his mind as that 
of Lord Robert Cecil and Sidney Webb, if we wish to under- 
stand modern Britain. 

After a brisk and brilliant debate, the previous question was 
put — ^which means “passing the buck,'' an evasion of the 
issue. The congress refused to decide against direct action. 
If they had passed this resolution, it would have put them 
in this position: if they went to the Prime Minister, and he 
refused their request, they would then have been pledged not 
to exert the only pressure immediately open to them. 

James H. Thomas, in moving the resolution on Russia and 
the military service acts, and, failing repeal and withdrawal, 
the calling of a special congress to decide what action shall* 
be taken, said : 

The unfortunate thing in discussing Russia is that those who 
demand some clear statement of policy or who protest against 
men being conscripted for one purpose and used for another, are 
invariably met, not with a statement of the case, not with a 
defense of policy, but the war-cry that they arc symp<ithctic to 
Bolshevist rule. 1 will only answer that by saying that, so far 
as this congress and the labor movement are concerned, we refuse 
to give the right to any government in any country to interfere, 
to dictate, or attempt to mold that policy which must be the duty 
of the people themselves. 
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Smillie supported the resolution, saying: 

^ It was put by Mr. Shaw that all our efforts in the direction of 
direct action were for the purpose of endeavoring to bring about 
a revolution. Personally I give that the lie direct. I am pre- 
pared to accept that sort of thing from dukes and capitalists, and 
capitalist newspapers, but it is too mean, too contemptible, for 
one comrade to say of another. We have been charged also ’with 
conspiracy and sedition. Any man who at all times keeps before 
his eyes the sufferings of his class, and recognizes that capitalism 
IS the cause of that suffering, will always be charged with trying 
to foment revolution. 

I have for thirty years preached the necessity of an industrial 
revolution in this country, and I will go on preaching that, so long 
as my life continues. Life at the present time, and in the past, 
has not been worth having, and it is our business to advocate an 
industrial revolution. I do not desire to see an armed or a bloody 
revolution. I am an evolutionary revolutionist. 

Tom Shaw himself followed in support: 

On the vital issue there is no difference of opinion. Not a man 
in this congress believes in intervention in Russia. We should not 
shed one drop of British blood on an internal Russian quarrel. 
Conscription is bad in essence, and is not to be tolerated in peace. 

I shall welcome the time when we come to grips with the question 
whether or not the working people shall adopt direct action. Mr. 
Smillie will find that I am as keenly with the majority as he can be. 

Then it was that Clynes answered in a speech, so clear, 
reasoned, and moving, that the congress responded in round 
after round of applause. It was entitled to the same respect 
and received it, as the statement of the new order by Smillie 
and Hodges. No other man in the British labor movement 
IS comparable to these three in reaching the mind and heart 
of a multitude with the memories and traditions, the hope 
and aspirations of their group inheritance, projected in wide 
survey and touched by personal suffering. 

Mr. Clynes said: 
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I do not mind a special Congress being called if an unsatis- 
factory answer is received from the Government in regard to the 
great questions referred to in the resolution. When the Congress 
is called we shall have an opportunity to sec what the desires of 
the rank and file are. Meantime, I hope you will allow some 
reference now to the other subjects referred to by Mr. Smillie. 
It is possible for one to get into a habit of mind of believing 
that he is the only just man in the movement; that when he 
calls it is to be hoped that all other men will follow; that when 
he leads the lead must be in the right and wisest way. Now it is 
possible for that man to be mistaken and not know it. 

I go as far as any one in the desire to see property nation- 
alized which should be the property of the nation. The mines, 
minerals, waterways, land, the whole of the great factors which 
are the arteries of the national life, ought, in my judgment, to 
be nationally owned and democratically and nationally controlled. 
The question is not one of what ought to be done, it is a ques- 
tion of how you are going to do it, and it is possible for men 
to have quite honest differences of opinion on matters of policy 
and questions of method. 

The older I have got in this work the more I have seen the 
futility of methods of violence. Mr. Smillie docs not want, of 
course, violent methods at all, but that is the first thing that direct 
action will get for us. Bring out your millions of men, tell them 
they are coming out for a day only, a trifle, a strike for twenty- 
four hours, and perhaps it will run into forty-eight. Having got 
two days you will want two days more. It is far easier to get 
your men out than to get them back, and all the time your Gov- 
ernment and the other remaining parts of the community, you 
imagine, will be doing nothing. They will simply be waiting for 
the moment of labor’s victory. Surely all experience is against 
any such lame and impotent conclusion as that. You cannot bring 
millions of men out to begin a great struggle like this without 
anticipating a condition of civil war. 

Your Government would not be standing idly by. The stop- 
page of the industrial and social life of the community would 
require on the part of the Government some attempt to keep 
things going, some attempt to get food and supply the immediate 
needs of life. In the comparatively small disputes that we have 
had in this and other countries we have seen how soon the tend- 
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ency to violence has been manifested, and how soon riot and 
bloodshed have been the consequences of action of this 
kind. 

Direct action is blessed in the possession of an attractive name; 
it is blessed in nothing else. It means the breaking of workmen’s 
heads and the breaking of women’s hearts. It would give to 
every other section of the community the right, in the days of a 
Labor Government, to imitate the bad example which Labor had 
set. We fought, and have been fighting, for years as long as 
the oldest man in this Congress remembers, for Labor to capture 
the political machine. That part of the battle has been won, and 
as soon as the working man has got the means to capture it we 
tell him that the course is without hope; we allege literally that 
he has no sense how to use the enormous voting power which 
he possesses. You are taking a line which weakens the hand of 
the Parliamentary Labor Party, you are confusing the mind of 
our own class in the country, you are alienating the sympathy 
of the great masses of well-meaning men and women of other 
classes than our own, without whose sympathy and support you 
cannot hope to capture the political machine, and become the Gov- 
ernment in place of the Government you have now in existence. 

Imagine the Labor Government in power. It is certain that 
it will not long have been in oflSce before a few millions of people 
will allege against it that it is exhausting its powers, it has no 
mandate for this and no authority for that. Do you mean that 
m those days those who disagree with the action of your Labor 
Government will have a right to resist your laws, to trample 
on your decisions, and to resist by unconstitutional action the 
administrative and legislative acts of the Labor Parliament? Are 
you going to concede, in the days of Labor’s power, to every 
other class which is put under your authority the right to resist 
your laws as you say you have the right now to resist them, by 
the use of the strike weapon? You will, I say, set to all other 
dasses the bad example that you ought to be the first to avoid. 
Having got your political power your next step is political agita- 
tion. Do not delude yourselves with the conviction that your 
is united. If they are not united enough to go willingly and intel- 
ligently to the ballot box you deceive yourselves by thinking that 
you can drag them out of the workshop against their will, or 
that, having got them out, they will fight as an intelligent and 
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united body until victory is won. That is the mistake which the 
direct actionists are making. 

Taunt me if you will with being more or less of a fogey, if I 
say that I believe enduring and sure progress must be slow prog- 
ress. I deliberately assert that that is the doctrine of all history. 
Do men think so highly of themselves as to believe that in this 
their time they somehow have been ordained completely to turn 
the world round, and change the condition of things, so that when 
they have finished nothing more remains for mankind to do? This 
is an old country. It is only within the last half century that 
the working classes have got any power. They have not yet got 
the consciousness of it, but the power they have got — this right 
to vote, the hallmark of real liberty, the stamp of the free man, 
which makes the poor equal to the rich — nay, which would make 
him superior to the rich if he would unite and use his right, the 
right of education, the right to unite and collectively apply the 
great constitutional power he acquired. All these things are new. 
We have not yet learned how to use them wisely. 

I am well content, looking along the centuries, to see that my 
class in the day in which I happen to live have acquired this 
enormous power. I am content if I can do a little to teach them 
how wisely to use the power. Looking ahead I can see Labor 
in the seats of power, and I want Labor's laws to be respected 
and observed, just as I ask Labor to observe and respect them 
now. I agree with all you can say against the Government, for 
I have said it to their face, in regard to conscription and Russia, 
and each one of our other grievances. But what a state of social 
turmoil must there eternally be if each aggrieved class in the 
country is to claim this right to revolt. 

To get conferences specially arranged in order that we might 
deliver speeches to each other is a waste of trade union money 
and our own energies. Are we, each time a man’s head is full 
of fine language he would like to hurl at some Minister, to get 
together a special platform for him? Does it mean that our 
friend Mr. Robert Williams must have a special public oppor- 
tunity of selecting the particular adjectives with which he will 
choose to call Mr. Churchill a liar? We have more important 
business than this to do. Our business is not so much that of 
converting our enemies, as of converting our friends, and we will 
not convert our friends by threats. Labor is only beginning to 
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learn how to govern. We are just on the threshnW .r • 

«3. Of the ,„aori,y we h.ve ac,“ “d lefl 

orm to your wishes on conscription and Russia I hptr 
to go further and challenge the existence of the State and claim 
the nght to a dats dictatorship. Workmen who s“ ihey 
be toven hot »n be M m„st also eonewje to othi BritSs o 
Mhet classes the same feeling. Yon mast lead them oemual 
th^ ^.de them, convert them, and when yon liave’dLe thM 

T to change the conditions which op- 

press them equally with yourselves. ^ 

This IS the most comprehensive and exalted expression in 
the past year of the philosophy of a labor leader of the older 

So« labt 

prSsV^'''^“*'°“ in 

of the^BSiS trades-union congress in the history 

of the Bntish labor movement ” came to an end with a debate 
on the question of Ireland. The question was raised 1 th 
following special resolution, moved by J. H. Thomas: 

This congress views with alarm the grave situation in Ireland 
where „ery ddnand of the people for fr.wiom is m“ ^ Siy 
rule The congress once again reaffirms its belief that the only 
solution IS self-determination, and calls upon the government to 
substitute military rule by self-determination as the real means 
whereby the Irish people can work out their own emancipation 
This confess expresses its profound sympathy with our Irish 
brethren m their hour of repression. 

Parliamentary Committee inclining toward 

ment the fighting policy (labor is nothing if it is not militant) 

man. J. H._ Thomas was elected chairman of the Parliamen- ' 
taiy Cornmittee and therefore chairman of next year’s con- 
gress, and of any special congress. His summing up of the 
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congress is of importance because it reveals what he considers 
the mandate given to him, and shows in what direction he will 
exercise his leadership. He says: 

The congress felt that after the appointment of a royal commis- 
sion to consider and report on this matter (the mines) the gov- 
ernment were morally bound to accept the findings of the 
commission. There can be no doubt that the workers are behind 
the miners in the demand for nationalization, not, let it be ob- 
served, because of any benefits to accrue to the miners as miners, 
but on the much broader and sounder ground of a proposition of 
interest and benefit to the state as a whole. The principle was 
clearly put that no section of the state is greater than the state 
as a whole, and it is in that spirit that the proposal was carried- 
Considerable confusion exists with regard to the vote on direct 
action. There was no vote for one simple reason, that the word- 
ing of the resolution submitted could have been construed as 
giving away the right to strike under any circumstances. 

On conscription there is only one thing to say— we succeeded 
in crushing German militarism and we were told that among the 
other advantages would be a reduction on military expenditure. 
This year’s budget gives the answer, and the fact that the number 
of men— volunteers— in the army to-day is greater than the pre- 
war standard is sufficient comment on the situation. 

In short, the labor movement, through its congress at Glasgow, 
is not only alive to where we are drifting, but intends to play 
its part to save the country from ruin. 

Inside the Parliamentary Committee, in these years of crisis, 
Thomas has unflinchingly given his vote to the side of inter- 
nationalism. This coming year, therefore, the Parliamentary 
Committee can be counted on for five things : 

1. To work in closer harmony with the executive of the labor 
party. 

2. To co-operate in the labor and SociaH.st international. 

3. To stiffen up and strengthen the National Industrial Council. 

4. To get a move on the Parliamentary Committee in general 
business. Thomas is a hustler in execution when he receives a 
mandate. 
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5- To watch carefully the currents running through the rank 
and file, and not seek merely to suppress them. 

It is probable that we shall see either a general election or 
special congresses within the next few months. Such a special 
congress might well force a general election. The congress 
will deal with a “ burning issue,” not with the abstract ques- 
tion of direct action. It would prefer a general election to a 
general strike. It is not ready to substitute the congress for 
Parliament. But it showed at Glasgow that it is determined 
to have a representative Parliament and a democratic Gov- 
ernment. 

Any one reading this report of congress would gather that 
Smillie, with the organized power of the miners back of him^ 
was the chief figure of the congress. He was. He had so 
carried the congress in his stride that the 847 other delegates 
could do no less in their British self-respect than assert that 
they, too, were among those present, and defeat the miners’ 
candidates for the Parliamentary Committee, and re-elect 
most of the group they had just censured. It was either that 
or make him the lone leader of all labor. This is something 
they have never done for any man , 

The Glasgow Herald (an anti-Smillie paper) said on Sep- 
tember 12, “ Events have conclusively shown that Mr. Smillie 
is the dominating personality of the congress.” The New 
Statesman of September 13 said: 

However wrong his methods may be, the indisputable fact re- 
mains that Mr. Smillie has done more than all the parliamentary 
labor leaders put together to make a continuance of Mr. 
Churchill’s Russian adventure impossible. Without him and his 
direct actionist friends it is, to say the least, doubtful whether 
the labor view on this vital question would have obtained any hear- 
ing at all. There is surely something there to be remedied. 


Alexander M. Thompson, the labor writer of the Daily 
Mail, says of the y;ote,for nationalization: 
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That is the net result of one strong, determined man^s grim 
tenacity to one fixed and unalterable idea. The only possible end 
to the fight on which he has entered, Mr. Smillie solemnly told the 
congress, is the nationalization of the mines, and his impassioned 
advocacy of that end carried the assembly like a rushing mountain 
torrent. It was a speech of great eloquence, evidently intense feel- 
ing and persuasive discretion. The result of the vote was never in 
doubt, but Mr. Smillie’s oratory made assurance doubly sure. 

The difficulty of disposing of Mr. Smillie was that no leader 
was more in control of his rank and file. Where other leaders 
have split their following, he had the backing of his miners. 
They have been resolute constitutionalists in their trade-union 
and congress proceedings. To attack Smillie personally is im“ 
possible. His honesty in agreements has been testified to by 
Lord Askwith in the House of Lords. His personal life is 
the pride of Lanarkshire workers. He is attacked politically 
by most of the press of Great Britain. The wearing effects 
of such criticisms are cumulative. 

All sections of the left had united on Smillie in making 
him their spokesman. They were pushing him out upon every 
strategic platform. He had dominated the Coal Commission, 
the Southport labor conference, and the Glasgow congress. In 
the quality of his utterances I feel that he is stretching him- 
self beyond the power of his physique, that he is at the end 
of his working life and knows it, that we are listening very 
literally to the “ last words ” of one who will be a tradition 
in Britain. ^ 
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THE RAILWAY STRIKE AND THE FOURTEEN 

The railway strike resulted in a settlement — ^not in a victory 
for either side. The Government has stabilized wages for 
the next twelve months, and has opened the whole question 
for fresh discussion. What is called its “ definitive ” offer is 
thus thrown back into the melting-pot. The railwaymen will 
continue at their war wages till next autumn. 

For the first time a representative body of trade-union 
leaders acted as mediators in a wage dispute. They did not 
make the terms of settlement, but they continued to bring the 
two parties into negotiating touch with each other. They 
made the railwaymen and the State '' behave.” 

The mental attitude of the committee was expressed by Mr. 
Clynes, who said that, like all trade-union leaders, he re- 
garded the terms originally offered to the lower grade rail- 
waymen as the beginning of a deliberate attempt to bring 
the general subsistence wage back to the 1914 level, and this 
return to intolerable conditions he emphatically declared must 
be resolutely resisted by all classes of organized workers. 

“ The Prime Minister himself has urged us,” he said, to 
be audacious in our demands. We are too anxious for the 
prosperity of industry to follow his advice, but we do not 
think we are showing audacity in insisting that the shameful 
industrial conditions of pre-war days shall not be restored. 
For the efficiency of the nation and the welfare of the State 
we think it our duty to stand firm for the upward progress of 
the people's standard of life.” 

The fourteen men who brought about peace were appointed 
by the conference of trade unions called by the Transport 
Workers' Federation. 

136 
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Mr. H. Gosling (President, Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion). 

Mr. R. Williams (Secretary, Transport Workers). 

Mr. J. R. Clynes (President, General Workers). 

Mr. A. Henderson (Secretary, Labor Party). 

Mr. Muir (Electrical Trades Union). 

Mr. E. Bevin (Bristol Dockers). 

Mr. J. O’Grady (Furnishing Trades). 

Mr. J. T. Brownlie (Engineers). 

Mr. J. W. Bowen (Postmen). 

Mr. T. E. Naylor (Printing Trades Federation). 

Mr. R. B. Walker (Parliamentary Committee, Trades Union 
Congress). 

Mr. C. W. Bowerman (Secretary, Trades Union Congress). 

Mr. F. Pledges (Miners’ Secretary). 

Mr. G. H. Stuart-Bunning (Postmen, Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, Trades Union Congi'ess). 

The Westminster Gazette, October 7, 1919, says: 

To us the experience of this time seems to be something like 
the discovery of a new principle which ought next time to serve 
first instead of last. This is the role of the neutral trades, which, 
acting as mediators between the Government and the railwayman, 
found the way out which baffled the disputants. The eleven, or 
the fourteen, as they subsequently became, played a new part of 
the utmost importance, and played it, by common consent, with 
great discretion and moderation. If they became a permanent 
part of the machinery of conciliation, and it became a regular 
practice to consult them at a given stage in a dispute, we ought 
to get rid of a great part of the suspicion which attaches to the 
ordinary forms of conciliation and arbitration. 

I 

Mr. Arthur Henderson handed me this statement on the 
same point: 

The “ fourteeen ” representatives appointed by the Trades Union 
Congress were all of them connected with Labor Organizations 
whose interests were affected by the crisis. They held as between 
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the Railwaymen and the Government a position of very great 
delicacy. They confined their efforts mainly to bringing the two 
parties together, leaving them to settle the dispute for themselves 
and taking very little part in the discussion upon the merits of 
the Railwaymen’s case between the Railwaymen and the Govern- 
ment. But they kept in close touch with both sides, almost from 
hour to hour, making suggestions to one side or the other, re- 
starting negotiations which seemed to have broken down, and being 
present at the joint discussions when, as a result of their efforts, ^ 
these discussions were resumed. Because of the vast interests 
involved they were anxious to avoid an extension of the Strike 
which would have had incalculable consequences, but as the nego- 
tiations dragged on they became more and more convinced that 
the original attitude of the Government towards the Railwaymen’s 
claims would have to be considerably modified if a catastrophic 
breakdown of industry was to be averted. 

It was a peace without victory — a peace with honor, which 
in my judgment did essential justice to the Railwaymen, 
and it contained a promise of a generally satisfactory solution 
of the whole wage question which, as a result of the war, 
has passed into a new phase. I am not sanguine enough to think 
that the settlement will prove a millennium, or that the employing 
classes have undergone a miraculous change of heart. There were 
many activities in this strike which showed how near we were to 
a real struggle of class, and showed also how destructive that 
struggle must be. Many things were said which were better for- 
gotten, some things were done which ought never to have been 
possible, but the settlement stands as a prime achievment of re- 
sponsible Trade Union leaders who intervened in the struggle not 
simply in the interests of their own class but to serve the best 
interests of the community. It points the way to that developing 
partnership of the Trade Unions in the control of industry which 
is the working class policy. 

Those Trade Union leaders who have been closely concerned 
with important industrial events during the present year are com- 
pelled to recognize that the failure to secure organization of a 
nationaT industrial council has been nothing short of a disaster. 
The spirit which pervaded the discussions between employers and 
Trade Unionists in the joint committee set up by the joint Indus- 
trial Conference called by the Government Ikst February, en- 
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couraged the hope that one great defect of our industrial system 
would be removed. Had the National Council existed, I am con- 
fident that the dispute between the Government and the Railway- 
men's Union would never have developed into the actual stoppage. 
If I am asked why the unanimous recommendations of the Em- 
ployers' and Workpeoples' representatives have not been carried 
out, I can only reply that the responsibility does not rest with 
them but rather with the Government which has been unwilling 
to regulate the hours of all employed persons by legal enactment. 
It is of the utmost importance that every effort should be made 
to remove the bad impression thus created and to restore the con- 
fidence of organized labor, which will make it possible for the 
producing classes to feel that they are really partners in in- 
dustry and that their interests lie in securing the conditions of its 
success. 

In the Daily News for October 7 and 8 Mr. Harry Gosling, 
President of the National Federation of Transport Workers, 
writes : 

What men like myself are now setting ourselves to do is to 
construct a new channel by which the force of the movement may 
be regulated. Already a proposal has come out of the strike that 
we should form a central executive empowered to act for the 
whole body of Trade Unionism in negotiations with the Govern- 
ment. At present each unit of Labor has a substantial head, but 
there is no head at all for the whole Labor movement when it 
comes to a matter of industrial action. This new body would be 
similar in constitution to the executive of the Trade Union Con- 
gress but more closely knit, more powerful and more readily 
brought into action. 

You may argue that such a body would be a danger to the State, 
because it would be a rival to the executive of Parliament, which 
is the Cabinet. My reply is that a gigantic movement calls for 
a powerful instrument. If no such powerful instrument is in 
existence the movement will break bounds and chaos result. To 
put it bluntly, you must either have this or something very much 
worse. 

The time has come when the political Cabinet must take an 
industrial partner, The young men are demanding it, and although 
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it may be easy enough to chloroform old men like myself, you 
can’t chloroform the rising generation. Let us work, then, with 
all our might to establish co-operation rather than rivalry between 
these two forces within the one nation. 

I know a very great authority who has worked out what it cost 
him to “ win ” a certain dispute. It cost in the first year after 
the “victory” something like 30 per cent in depreciation of out- 
put owing to discontent, and a number of years passed with a 
declining loss in each, till he got back to the normal. A “vic- 
tory” for capital involving an unconditional return to work is 
always at bottom a defeat. Lord Devonport beat us at the Docks 
in 1912. He won. 

But ask Lord Devonport to-day how much he won, and if he 
replies frankly, you will get a surprising answer. Year by year 
ever since 1912 we have been “getting our own back.” It had 
to be done, but nevertheless it has been a bad thing — for Labor, 
for Capital, for the community. 

It is my hope that the railway strike will induce the general 
public to think along these lines. Unless they do, all the efforts 
of the mediators cannot prevent the coming of a class war. Such 
a war, if it comes, will be intensified as a result of the great 
European war. The war showed a great number of men that 
force is indeed, a very effective thing. It taught them to think 
of sheer force as the live end of any cause. 

Moreover, these men who have come back from the war do not 
regard mere physical consequences quite in the light they did 
before. We find, therefore, that those who have fought at the 
front are the most difficult to control and restrain in time of crisis^ 
Let the nation take warning. 

j 

During the crisis the State laid aside its sovereignty and 
sacred impersonality and became, very simply, two men, Sir 
Eric Geddes, representing the employing class, and Mr. Lloyd 
George representing the middle class. It became a noisy, 
short-tempered, clever advocate, scoring points; a lively fel- 
low — an amalgam of a grim, strong man, who clicks his 
teeth as he utters ultimata, and of a charming temperamental 
man, enjoying the debate. This brisk entity of the State 
advertised its case in the newspapers, chalked up big snappy 
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posters on the billboards, and flashed jolly controversial state- 
ments on the movie screens. The State revealed itself as a 
very human, likable, one-sided, rather inaccurate person. It 
finally came as a relief when those eminently judicial persons, 
Henderson, Gosling, Clynes, Brownlie, entered and lifted the 
dispute into the atmosphere of statesmanship. 

As usual of late. Parliament did not act in the crisis. As 
the British Weekly puts it, We have had on the one hand 
the inner Cabinet, and against them the trade unions, and be- 
tween the two the House of Commons has nearly come to the 
ground.’' Parliament has been out of the main current of 
events during the War. And it was just its luck to be in re- 
cess at the time of the strike. It would not have been able to 
function because the industrial struggle selects committees of 
producers for its arena, but Parliament could have talked. 

The strike showed that motor transport, as developed by 
the War, has added a new medium of communication. The 
Government had secretly organized a skeleton service for 
transport of food, milk, and other necessaries, and a system 
of civil helpers. As the result, the paralysis of the railway 
service was not a paralysis of the daily social life of the comr 
munity. 

Of this new organization Mr. Lloyd George said: 

I have to take this opportunity of thanking the multitudes of 
volunteers who came to the rescue of the State in these circum- 
stances. They have come in their thousands and tens of thousands. 
In February I came to the conclusion that there were signs that 
this was coming. I felt it my duty to leave the Peace Conference, 
because matters at home needed our attention. Under the Home 
Secretary the Government built up a civilian organization to meet 
the situation. The organization has worked well. 

Robert Williams, Secretary of the National Federation of 
Transport Workers, says of this organization: 

The strike shows that there are hundreds of thousands of able- 
bodied men who are willing to assist in breaking a strike and 
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contribute some temporary useful service in order to cling 
to their domination over, and dependence upon, the organized 
workers. 

The loafers from the Piccadilly clubs went down to the Under- 
ground Railways in order to break Trade Unionism, and then to 
go back to their lotus-eating existence with a feeling of victory 
over the exploited. That is no new thing. The one encouraging 
feature in the dispute is that few if any workers blacklegged 
upon their fellow workers. The blacklegs in the main consisted 
of military and naval units, together with the young cubs of the 
middle and upper classes, who hate and fear Trade Union possi- 
bilities. 

Out of the dispute there must instantly emerge some organiza- 
tion which will be sufficiently powerful to challenge all the vested 
interests organized to prevent Labor’s steady progress. The less 
one says of the Parliamentary Committee the better. 

The British Weekly, October 9, said: 

We must get hold of these dukes and earls who helped us with 
the railway, and set them to work in some other manner. 

The whole experience has enormously strengthened labor, 
because it has made clear the fact of class hostility and because 
it has emphasized the immediate need of labor unity, central 
government, a general staff, and a mass program. A “ light- 
ning strike, unannounced to the Triple Alliance, unexpected 
to other trade unionists, must be made impossible. The effect 
of the dispute is that trade unionism will strengthen its cen- 
tral government. This will be done in one of three ways, 
either by increasing the executive power of the Parliamentary 
Committee, or by forming a special sub-committee of the 
National Industrial Council, or by making permanent such a 
body as “The Fourteen,” who engineered the settlement of 
the railway strike.^ 

3 - The Trades Union Congress of December, 1919, took steps toward 
forming a strong central executive body. 
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Further, the strike has revealed the difficulties of reaching 
public opinion. The newspapers mainly represent business 
and middle-class interests. Their handling of the facts, their 
emphasis on one set of facts as distinct from another set, their 
appeals to herd instinct, rendered their accounts of the strike 
ex parte. Of the persons I talked with I found that their 
opinion of the strike was made up 50 per cent of personal 
discomfort and 50 per cent from the newspaper which they 
read. The atmosphere of these days of crisis was passionate 
rather than temperate. 

The Times said, “ Like the war with Germany, it must be a 
fight to a finish.’^ 

J. H. Thomas said, “ That the nation was nearer a civil 
war than it has ever been before cannot be questioned.” 

The immense difficulties of a country which has always 
paid misery wages to a large proportion of its workers and 
has maintained a mean standard of living, can be realized by 
the wage-scale offered to the railwaymen by the Government. 
Here, for instance, is the definitive ” scale sent by Sir 
Auckland Geddes on September 19 to the National Union of 
Railwaymen for the Goods Department : 


Goods Depot Staff 

London 

Provinces 

Small 

Places 

Porters, Sidingmen, Lift Attendants, 
Gatemen, Watchmen, etc 

47/- 

44/- 

40/- 

Callers-off, Cranemen, Loaders, Gas 
Enginemen, etc 

51/- 

48/- 

43/- 

Checkers, Storekeepers, Gaugers, 
Warehousemen, Timekeepers .. 

ss/~ 

Sa/- 

46/- 

Working Foremen, Searchers and 
Tracers, Senior Checkers, etc.. 

58/- 

S 5 /- 

So/~ 


Translate this into American money. A wage of from $8.40 
to $12 a week was offered to men who had fought the War 
and are trying to rear a family. The men struck in order to 
keep the wage which they had gained during the War, and 
which averaged a few shillings above the Government offer. 
The men involved included porters of all kinds, ticket coL 
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lectors, conductors, baggagemen, shunters, checkers, carmen, 
platelayers. 

The Right Hon. C. F. G. Masterman writes : 

An attempt was made to force a large reduction of money wages 
upon a large class of Government servants. It was made in 
secret. It was made without the sanction of a Parliament. It 
was made without any public discussion whatever. 

And he speaks of the curious campaign of advertisement 
— a campaign in which the railwaymen’s funds competed 
against taxpayers’ funds in part forcibly contributed by the 
railwaymen themselves, who thus paid for their own attempted 
defeat.” 

As high an jauthority as Mr. Sidney Webb believes that 
“there is a policy of generally lowering wages, there is an 
intention, in some quarters, of ‘ smashing the ti*ade union by a 
fight to a finish,’ and this railway strike was deliberately in- 
tended and provoked.” 

The Government attempted to reduce wages and failed. 
The settlement is a compromise and a postponement. The 
real fight will come later. “The railwaymen have checked 
the first attempt to reduce the wages of all manual workers.” 

Labor no longer trusts officials and Government. Labor 
believes that they speak in a Pickwickian sense, that their 
promises are swinging doors. 

The New Statesman says: 

It is men like Sir Eric Geddes — clever, strong, fundamentally 
stupid men — who make revolutions. And it is men like Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Bonar Law — men who do not tell the truth and 
who thus undermine the foundations of public confidence — ^who 
prepare the way for the Geddeses. 

! 

Mr. Asquith at the Lord Mayor’s banquet of 1911 laid 
down the three principles on which a Government might act 
in time of strike. “ The Executive Government must provide 
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the machinery and facilitate the methods of conciliation. It 
must maintain order, and secure the community at large against 
the stoppage of supplies and the suspension of services which 
are indispensably necessary for the maintenance of its every- 
day social life.’' 




SECTION THREE 
THE WAY THEY DO IT 

CHAPTER I 

THE WAY THEY DO IT 

As fast as full pressure is brought, the opposition gives 
ground. That is why there are not any jutting flames, and 
bloody futile riots, and the other theatricalities of orthodox 
revolutions. Here Ramsay MacDonald eats breakfast with 
Lloyd George, and debates direct action with Mr. Balfoun 
Tawney goes prancing out with a coal owner whom he has 
relieved of superfluous gains. Sir Allan Smith and Mr. Ar- 
thur Henderson spend many hours in hatching a plot against 
autocracy in industry. A great employer begs his shop stew- 
ards to catch up more of the slack and bite off a bigger share 
in factory management. 

It seems comic opera to the European revolutionary (like 
the time when Arthur Henderson opened a banquet, including 
international reds from the continent, with an invocation to 
the Almighty). But it isn't comic opera. And it looks like a 
Dorcas sewing circle to the American business men and the 
stalwarts of the National Civic Federation. But it isn't* a 
meeting of maiden aunts. It is neither wild nor innocuous. 
It is British. It disguises the fact that a vast shift has been 
made. That famous moment of history has come when a 
nation ushers in another class to power. 

What will happen if demands are not granted ? I heard Mr. 
Sidney Webb one evening tell what would have happened if, 
when the miners pushed, the door had not opened. Then I 
read it word for word in the New Statesman (of March 29, 
1919). So I am justified in stating that Mr. Webb says: 

147 
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If the Miners’ Federation had rejected the terms offered by the 
Government and had withdrawn, on the expiry of the strike 
notices, the labor of their eight hundred thousand members; if 
the National Union of Railwaymen and the Associated Society of 
Locomotive Enginemen and Firemen had been equally recalcitrant 
with regard to their own quarrel with the Government, and had 
drawn out their half a million members; if the Transport Workers’ 
Federation, which had its own claims, had cast in its lot with the 
miners and railwaymen, as it was probably bound in honor to do, 
Great Britain would have been nearer a social revolution than 
any one had previously thought possible. These organizations, 
united in what is called the Triple Alliance, comprise, with the 
families of their members, something like seven million persons, 
or one-sixth of the whole population of Great Britain. A struggle 
between them and the Government must have been fierce and re- 
lentless. It must have been short, for the whole country would 
have been, in a week or two, fireless, foodless, trainless, and wage- 
less. The Government would necessarily have stuck at nothing 
to suppress what would have been — lawful as it was — essentially 
an act of civil war; within twenty- four hours the whole country 
would have been in military occupation. The Ministry of Food, 
which has in its hands the greater part of the supply, here or 
arriving, of the principal foodstuffs on which the whole popula- 
tion depends, must necessarily have taken in hand the food dis- 
tribution. Whilst it worked, by an extemporized staff, such at- 
tenuated train service as would have been possible, the whole fleet 
of motor lorries which the War Office has at its command would 
have been organized as an auxiliary transport service. The min- 
ing districts would have been strongly garrisoned with soldiers, 
and the Government had made precautionary preparation for other 
steps of which we prefer to say nothing. Never in the whole his- 
tory of this country should we have seen such a display of force 
against a popular movement, itself absolutely unexampled in mag- 
nitude. 

The miners, railwaymen, and transport workers, on their side, 
would have commanded great resources. In withdrawing their 
labor, after due notice, they would have committed no illegality. 
Their aggregate accumulated ^nds amount to several millions 
sterling. More important even than their corporate funds, and 
less vulnerable, are the very considerable individual savings of 
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their members, which would have been freely advanced in support 
of their corporate action, and above all the credit that would 
have been at their disposal. Up and down the kingdom the mining 
districts and the great railway centers are the special strongholds 
of the Co-operative Movement, of which an enormous proportion 
of the million and a half strikers would have been members. 
Nothing could have prevented the fifteen hundred Co-operative 
Societies from allowing their own members credit for their weekly 
purchases, and this would have been freely granted, at least up to 
the amount of the members^ shstre capital and deposits. No action 
of the Government could have prevented the English and Scottish 
Co-operative Wholesale Societies, which have their own farms, 
their own flour mills and bakeries and their own food factories, 
from supplying their own constituent societies. And the million 
and a half miners, railwaymen and transport workers would 
probably have found allies. It would not take much to bring out 
the electrical workers, the engineering and shipbuilding trades, and 
all the organized vehicular workers. If food ran short, from 
whatever cause, the men would have marched to the food — with 
unimaginable consequences if they were stopped by the carefully 
planned military cordons which the War Office had prepared. If 
the Government had, to use Mr. Bonar Law’s words, used all its 
resources to put down what it would have regarded as civil war, 
and had, in some unforeseeable way, succeeded, it would probably 
have kindled such a flame of industrial rebellion, or at least set 
smoldering such a persistent resentment, as would have had po- 
litical as well as industrial consequences that no man can measure. 
The Government should remember that there might be such a 
thing as a stay in ” strike, to which beaten men, smarting under 
a sense of injustice, are apt to resort, even against all the efforts 
of their Trade Unions, If, on the other hand, the whole kingdom 
was smitten with paralysis by a month’s lack of coal — and even 
an omnipotent Government cannot get any considerable quantity 
of coal hewn without the hewers — and the Ministry had been 
driven to accept (as, in our opinion, — which we expressed last 
week — ^would have happened) the terms dictated by the workmen’s 
Executive Committees, this country would have come very near 
to the end of Parliamentary Government. Once the strike had 
started, it could not have ended, whatever the result, without the 
gravest national disaster. 
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On the same theme, Mr. Robert Williams, Secretary of the 
National Federation of Transport Workers, and therefore one 
of the big chiefs of the Triple Alliance, speaks with authority : 

I 

The Triple Industrial Alliance is by far the greatest attempt 
made in this or any other country to win for the workers “ Tem- 
poral Power.” One can hardly say whether we shall see it in 
use during the next few weeks : that is a matter for speculation. 
A prominent member of the sub-committee of six once remarked 
that the Alliance could be used only on one occasion. He meant 
that if it failed, it would be useless for all time; whereas, if used 
with success, it would leave the working class masters of the 
industrial and political situation. 

I am not sure that I am quite in agreement with that prophecy. 
For instance, the Triple Alliance has been tested during the war. 
It is fairly well known that the politicians had made up their 
minds to introduce 300,000 colored indentured laborers into this 
country in 1917 to relieve more of our own workers for the or- 
ganized butchery in France and Flanders. That outrage, connived 
at by Mr. Lloyd George, was thwarted by the action of the Triple 
Alliance, and ships carrying the colored workers to be landed at 
Southampton were diverted to Marseilles. This at least shows 
that the Alliance can be used with some effect, although strike 
action was avoided by the capitulation of the Government, On the 
other hand, I can readily foresee the power of this organization 
used again and again without the workers establishing for them- 
selves economic freedom. Everything must depend upon the 
mental, as well as the industrial preparedness at any given time 
when action is contemplated. 

That quotation shows Mr. Williams in one of his two 
moods — ^his mood of careful statement. As in Belgium and 
Switzerland, you have to understand two languages in order 
to know what the shindig is really about, and where the mean- 
ing lies. Mr. Williams (like many another Briton) is sonne- 
times loud on the hustings, but always cautious in committee. 
He hangs a “To Let’’ sign on Buckingham Palace, and re- 
turns to work out the patient details of a wage increase for 
port and harbor employees. And because a trade of his fed*' 
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eration has pledged its word, he helps in the dreary committee 
work of an industrial council for one of his trades, although 
he has no great faith in the blessed word of Whitley. There 
is Ramsay MacDonald, the prize orator of internationalists, 
than whom there is no more canny, responsible man on foreign 
affairs in Downing Street. 

The British like to be energized by loud explosions into a 
dignified, sure-footed motion. They carry a shock absorber 
which lets the machine bump rocks without jarring the occu- 
pants. They have a gyroscope which sucks up all the careen- 
ing and holds a steady keel. But do not think that the tide 
isn’t running with a brisk wind and splashy waves. In high 
excitement, American newspaper correspondents ferried ov^sr 
from France when the British miners struck. 

“ The big show is on,” they said, “ the social revolution has 
come.” 

And then I saw only one of them in daily attendance at 
the Coal Commission, where the social revolution was taking 
place. The shock absorber and the gyroscope were at work, 
so that Mr. Justice Sankey did not seem to be continuing the 
tradition of Robespierre. The landowners lost their minerals, 
but nobody lost his head. Fires still burn, though the miners 
have taken over an additional $150,000,000 a year. 



CHAPTER II 
GENTLE REVOLUTION 


I 

The workers have the instinct for property. And a hundred 
years of experience with private enterprise ” has led them 
to believe that under it there is no reasonable chance of prop- 
erty owning for the majority of workers. 

They desire a reasonable reward for hard work, initiative, 
and thrift. And “ private enterprise,” they are convinced, fails 
to give that reward to the mass of producers, because it ear- 
marks the reward for the small group of financing and ngiar- 
keting agents, and for absentee capital.^ 

They claim that the man willing to work should be permit- 
ted to work. And they know that the organization of industry 
under “ private enterprise ” has carried with it a “ fringe of 
unemployment,” that from 2 to 10 per cent of willing workers 
are periodically out of work. 

They wish production. And they have often seen private 
enterprise ” defeat their energy by undercutting in piece rates 

1 Management has been shockingly underpaid in many British 
industries. 

The following figures relate to 57 per cen -. of the collieries in the 
United Kingdom: 


Salary, including Bonus and 

Number of Managers 

value of House and Coal 

1913 

1919 

£100 or less 

4 

2 

£101 to £200 

134 

3 

£201 to £300 


29 

£301 to £400 


251 

£401 to £500 

81 

213 

£501 to £600 

SI 

146 

£601 to £700 

27 

75 

Over £700 

23 

77 
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the increment of productivity which they make. They have 
seen “private enterprise” restrict output — not according to 
the need of the consumer, nor according to the laws of pro- 
duction for use, but in relation to the prices of the market — 
prices based on a system of private profits. 

They believe that prosperous (that is, well-paid producers) 
are the best consumers, and are themselves the best market. 
They believe that under-consumption is the disease of “pri- 
vate enterprise.” 

In short, the workers will no longer work for unrestricted 
“private enterprise,” with its profits for a small group, its 
competing interests (and consequent lack of unified, efficient 
management), its failure to instal modern machinery and to 
use scientific research, its underpay, overwork, bad housing, 
preventable accidents, proletarian disease, and its negation of 
constitutional government in industry. 

As the Times says: 

We are, in truth, in the throes of a national crisis not less 
fateful and in some respects more dangerous than the war from 
which we have just emerged unscathed as a nation. This crisis 
has not been created by the war. We were drawing towards it 
before the war. 

And again: 

The truth is that we are passing already through a social revo- 
lution. Psychologically, indeed, it has been accomplished, not 
completely, but sufficiently to warrant the word “revolution.” 
Most people perceive that a social turnover, which has changed 
the status of classes and their relation, has occurred, but they are 
puzzled and confused about it. Some regard it as temporary and 
expect to see it pass ; they underrate its significance. Others mis- 
read it in another way. They see in it an opportunity for realizing 
some theoretical form of society which happens to appeal to them. 
They^ would narrow it to some particular end of their own. 
Others, again, are simply bent on getting as much as they can 
out of it. The labor questions are part of these confused and 
half-conscious aspirations, which imply a tremendous clash of 
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interests. The process of settling them means the translation of 
the revolution already subjectively half accomplished into defined 
and concrete forms which will possess stability and permanence. 
It is a gigantic business, needing clear vision and calm thinking 
for it is all new. ^ 


What is the nature of the revolution? 

Mr. James H. Thomas, head of the railwaymen, has an- 
swered : 


The demands of the workers can be summarized under four 
heads— first, shorter hours; second, higher wages; third, share in 
control; and fourth, the nation to own those things that are essen- 
tial to the life of the nation, such as transport and mines. 


The first two demands are to abolish poverty and its ef- 
fects. The last two are to establish freedom. 

On hours, the sub-committee of the Industrial Conference 
obtained the unanimous vote of the employers, on a univer- 
sal forty-eight-hour week. The miners have obtained a 
seven-hour day (in two years, with certain provisos, a six- 
hour day). Lord Leverhulme is preaching a six-hour day, 
and installing it in his plant. A forty-seven-hour week has 
come into force throughout the engineering and shipbuilding 
trades. A forty-eight-hour week is not an eight‘-hour day. 
An eight-hour day is a forty-four-hour week (Saturday half 
holiday). This will be the second step of which the Indus- 
trial Conference demand is the first. Lord Leverhulme’s six- 
hour day may be the third step in the national program.’^ 

On wages, the sub-committee of the Industrial Conference, 
with a unanimous vote of the employers, has declared for a 
basic minimum wage. The workers demand that war wages 
be made permanent. 

As regards joint control, the Government is committed to 
the principle by the Whitley reports. The workers have no 
desire (after the war experience) for bureaucratic control of 


But hours have never been fully studied— the proper day, not for 
a month or year, but for the working life, and the differential accord- 
ing to occupation. 
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capitalist enterprise. They wish public ownership, direct ad- 
ministration, local government, and joint control. It is worth 
while to define exactly what is meant by joint control. Mr. 
G. D. H. Cole was chosen Secretary of the Trade Union Rep- 
resentatives of the Industrial Conference. In the report 
which he and Arthur Henderson signed, it is stated that the 
Whitley scheme, in so far as it has been adopted, has done 
little or nothing to satisfy the demand for ‘‘ a real share in 
industrial control.” 

Elsewhere he has stated: 

It is a great mistake to think that the miners or the railwaytnen 
want merely the adoption of the Whitley Report. The railway- 
men — including both the National Union of Railwaymen and the 
Railway Clerks’ Association — have rejected the Whitley Report, 
and the miners have shown not the smallest desire for its adop- 
tion in their own case. The sort of control which these bodies 
have in mind is something different, and something which, to the 
ordinary business man, will seem far more “revolutionary.” For, 
whereas the Whitley Report merely secures the full recognition 
of the right of collective bargaining, without in any way changing 
the status of the parties to the bargain, the miners and the rail- 
waymen are seeking a real share in control. 

What, then, do the miners mean exactly by this share in con- 
trol? They mean at least two things, and to each of these 
things they attach the greatest possible importance. In the first 
place, they want equal representation on the national Commis- 
sion or Committee which exercises central and general control 
over the mining industry; and, in the second place, they want 
equal representation upon committees exercising control over par- 
ticular pits. 

It would be ’ wrong to regard these demands merely as the re- 
sult of “ extremist ” agitation. Indeed, the “ extremists ” are 
seeking not joint control, but complete and exclusive control of 
the whole mining industry as a part of a general and compre- 
hensive social revolution. 

This demand must be sharply distinguished from that of 
exclusive control by the manual workers : a demand by a small 
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percentage only of the workers. Mr. Smillie has made this 
distinction clear. To Mr, Lloyd George, on February 21, 1919, 
he said: 

There is no miner in this Miners’ Executive of ours who has 
any desire to do anything for the purpose of wantonly interfering 
with the industries of this country. But, although the newspapers 
pay particular attention to some of us, pointing out that I, for 
one, am a Syndicalist, who wishes to take the mines over for the 
miners and work them for the interests of the miners and not 
of the State, that is absolutely untrue ; neither is there any mem- 
ber of the executive committee of this Federation, as far as I 
know, who has any such idea. Our desire is to have the mines 
nationalized, taken over and worked in the interests of the State, 
in order that there may be — and we know there can be — not 
merely an enormous addition to the output, but a considerable 
reduction in the cost if the State were working the mines. 

Mr. Vernon Hartshorn is miners’ agent in South Wales, 
member of the Executive of the Miners’ Federation, and mem- 
ber of Parliament, On this point of nationalization and joint 
control he said : 

At the present time, the miners are in a frame of mind in which 
they are prepared to treat fairly and recognize all the interests 
that have grown up in industry. But if these demands are not 
granted, Syndicalism, or, if you like to call it, Bolshevism, will 
take the place of the demands the miners are putting forward 
at the present time. 

This demand for joint control must be equally distinguished 
from that modified control which would begin and end with 
welfare devices, social outings, and working conditions in the 
sense of lavatory accommodation. This is the kind of ‘‘ joint 
control ” which a delegation of American business men thought 
they found in the North of England. 

To the Coal Commission, Emil Davies, general manager of 
the Banking Corporation, financier, economist, and London 
County Councilor, testified to the need for joint control as a 
brake on the revolutionary movement: 
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I think the psychological effect upon the miner of these big 
dividends and of these capital bonuses is bad for the nation and 
bad for the industry. I think it is quite conceivable that the 
miners or railway workers might ask more than the conditions 
of the industry justify, but so long as these men see big dividends 
and, every few years, a lot of bonus shares which makes the 
dividend look smaller than it really is, and every two or three 
years they see new shares being offered below the market price, 
and they find a lot of local people holding a few hundred shares 
making hundreds of pounds, they think naturally that the industry 
is making millions. Let these profits be pooled over the whole 
industry, as they would be if the industry were nationalized, and 
let the men have their representatives on the Board of Manage- 
ment so that they know there is no hankey-pankey, and it would 
be possible to show the miners and railway workers that there 
did come a point when they were asking more than the industry 
could stand. My point is, and I am thinking of the trade and 
industry of this country, that so long as the present state of things 
goes on you will not get the men into what you would call a rea- 
sonable frame of mind. 

Towards nationalization the first steps have been taken. 
The competitive private profits system has been three times 
in the year officially cond.emned by distinguished captains of 
industry, appointed by the Government The Coal Commis- 
sion’s report — as accepted by the Government — was signed 
by Mr. Justice Sankey, Mr. Arthur Balfour (managing di- 
rector of steel works at Sheffield, and former Master Cutler), 
Sir Arthur Duckham (engineer. Director of Aircraft Produc- 
tion, and of the Ministry of Munitions), Sir Thomas Royden 
(shipowner, railway and bank director). 

Their report states : 

The present system of ownership and working in the coal in- 
dustry stands condemned, and some other system must be sub- 
stituted for it, either nationalization or a method of unification 
by national purchase and or by joint control. 

Sir Richard Redmayne, the Government’s principal coal 
official, states : 
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That the present system of individual ownership of collieries 
is extravagant and wasteful, whether viewed from the point of 
view of the coal mining industry as a whole or from the national 
point of view, is, I think, generally accepted. 

Speaking for the Government on the system of transporta- 
tion and the supply of power (railways, waterways, canals, 
roads), Sir Eric Geddes, Minister of Ways and Communica- 
tions, has stated to the House of Commons : 

In the past, private interest made for development, but to-day, 
I think I may say, it makes for colossal waste. 

We must forego the luxuries of competition, we must forego 
private interest and local interest in the interest of the State. 

It would be nothing short of criminal to let the old system of 
competition between light railways and roads, railways and canals, 
and between different docks go on. You must make one block of 
capital do the work now, not two. You cannot afford it. 

Of course this will come as a shock to some idealists who 
believe in individualist effort. We all have our dreams, and many 
of us have our dream islands which we think of in the morning 
before we get up. I have no doubt that the dream island of the 
trader is full of courteous railway canvassers offering cheap fares, 
light rates, and fast special trains. But when he has had his cold 
bath in the morning that goes. And this is a cold bath which the 
country has got to take. The transportation agencies of the coun- 
try to-day are barren and paralyzed, and we have got to get them 
right. Therefore I feel sure that if the House decides, the era 
of competition is gone. It must logically put every means of 
transportation under the one control and you must not leave out 
anything, otherwise you will have competition immediately, and 
you have got to trust somebody or some one to get co-ordination 
and the fullest possible utilization of everything the country 
possesses. 

The day of private enterprise and private profits in public 
utilities is ended, because the workers demand a higher mo- 
tive for production than the creation of wealth for a few. 
It is misleading to write of Whitley Councils and the Indus- 
trial Councils, as if they were love feasts where capitalist 
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employers and workers have seated themselves in amity, with 
a common aim and a new spirit. 

The new spirit in labor is to abolish poverty and to win 
freedom. Mr. R. W. Cooper, the coal owner, asked Mr. 
Straker, of the Miners’ Executive, the most searching ques- 
tion since Pilate’s. He asked the miner, “ What is freedom? ” 
And Mr. Straker answered : 

So long as men are what they are, they desire to 
know and understand that which affects their own life 
so closely. 

Cooper: “You will agree that if a man feels he is getting his 

fair share of the produce of his labour he will be satis- 
fied from the domestic or comfort side of the question.” 
Straker: “I suppose that would satisfy him. If he were get- 
ting his fair share he ought not to have any more.” 
Cooper: “Is there any other aspect of the matter upon which 

he would desire to be satisfied?” 

Straker : “ The desire that every true man has to be free.” 
Cooper: “In what sense do the men desire to be more free 

than now ? ” 

Straker : “ There is a freedom of the mind, ever seeking to 
understand. Otherwise a man would be no better than 
a brute.” 

Cooper : “ There I agree with you that his mind should be 

free. But in what way do you suggest that a miner’s 
mind is not free ? ” 

Straker: “The opportunity for knowledge of the industry they 
are engaged in.” 

Cooper : “ What knowledge do they desire to have of the 

, industry?” 

Straker: “The commercial side of it.” 

Cooper : “ I have dealt with that.” 

Straker: “You have only dealt with the cost.” 

Cooper : “ And the profits ? ” 

Straker: “How those profits are made.” 

Cooper : “ What else is there ? ” 

Straker: “The men object to these profits being collected by 
any few individuals.” 

Cooper: “What difference does it make to him whether the 
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profits are made by the few or the many or the collec- 
tive body called the State ? ” 

Strakeu: “Because he realizes now that he is a citizen of the 
State.’' 

Cooper : “ Do you really think either you or I feel our citizen- 

ship any greater because the Post Office of this country 
is run by the Government and not by somebody else ? ” 

Straker : “ Most decidedly.” 

Cooper: “You surprise me.” 



CHAPTER III 
GENTLE REVOLUTION 

II 

That British instinct for compromise and social change which 
has often saved the State from disaster is once again at work. 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle recently stated ; 

Some critic has finely said that if the Day of Judgment were 
to come, a British non-com. officer would still be found imploring 
his neighbors not to get the wind up. 

S 

Violence, mental excitement, overstatement, the British 
shrink from. The Latin motto, “ Nothing that is violent en- 
dures,’’ could well be their motto. They wrangle, and at the 
eleventh hour compromise. But the compromise will not be 
made on the basis of the status quo. 

No paper in England is keener than the Daily Mail in scent- 
ing where the chase is going. After the Coal Commission it 
said : 

We do not know how many colliery shareholders would be 
needed to do the work of a million miners, but we imagine that 
if they desire to maintain the principle of private ownership in 
national necessities after this crisis, they will have to get together 
and dig promptly and vigorously. 

National ownership does not necessarily involve Civil Service 
management. But it does mean the elimination of what the men 
dislike intensely — namely, working under hard conditions and at 
the risk of their lives for private profit. As we have often said 
in these columns, the contrast between the lives of the men who 
get the coal and the lives of those who get the profits is too great. 

i6i 
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Mr. J. R. Clynes writes: 

For the temporary purposes of war private interests had to 
give way. For the permanent purposes of peaceful reconstruc- 
tion private interests must also give way. It is only upon this 
basis that real and beneficial changes can be effected. The com- 
munity must have means to protect itself against personal self- 
seeking, and if State supervision or co-operative action in trans- 
port or other agencies can give us a higher level of efficiency than 
we now have, many forms of competition must be relegated to the 
stage of a past age, and must no longer be tolerated upon any 
ground of the individual profit previously enjoyed. 

That excellent organ of the Unionists, the Observer (on 
April 13, 1919), says: 

Men like Clynes could have been kept in the Government. Men 
like Mr. J. H. Thomas or Mr. Henderson could have been brought 
into it, or brought back to it. How? We pointed out at the 
beginning of December and before the General Election that the 
proper thing was to face the inevitable in time. Ministers were 
bound to consent to the nationalization of transport. They would 
find themselves compelled to nationalize the electric power to 
drive the transport. How then could they avoid nationalizing 
the mines — the fuel which provides the power? These things 
hung together. They made the great Triad of national recon- 
struction after war. 

Now the Government is doing under pressure what it would 
not do for political reasons. It has been kicked, pushed, and bun- 
dled towards nationalization of the inseparable Triad— transport, 
driving-power, fuel— without being alile now to gain any of the 
political advantages that timely action would have secured. 

And again: 

They (the workers) are not to be satisfied even by the largest 
StMd of multifarious program not stamped by any leading idea 
showing in its greatness some proportion to the upraised and 
mighty spirit in which this people engaged in Armageddon. They 
are not too grateful for even the biggest things of a quite in- 
evitable kind. 
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Housing on a heroic scale, the new organization of public 
health, the unified handling of national transport, land settlement, 
land acquisition by the cheapest and most rapid processes which 
can be devised without treating the land-owning interest more 
unfairly than any other — all these necessary things, splendid as 
they are, the country would have expected from any Government 
whatever. From Mr. Lloyd George the country expected some- 
thing far more. It wanted a policy not only improving vastly 
the old order, but laying definitely the foundations of a quite 
new order. 

By this summary of quotations from conservative 
sources, I am seeking to show that Britain has accepted the 
“social revolution.*' The condemnation of private enterprise 
in public utilities is widespread. The next step is how to take 
over these vast public services. 

The power of setting the pace and the direction of social 
change has passed out of the hands of the Coalition Govern- 
ment into the hands of such men as Smillie, Hodges, Clynes, 
and Henderson. Smillie has been the indisputable leader of 
the industrial movement. He (because of the organized min- 
ers) was the driving force which was slowly carrying Britain 
over from a society of classes into a society based on economic 
equality. Henderson and Clynes are the politically minded 
leaders, who will formulate the methods by which that change 
will be constitutionally made. The men are complementary. 
Smillie and Hodges will occasionally outrun the general pub- 
lic (though not the rank and file of labor). Henderson and 
Clynes see how to transmute the mass momentum into legis- 
lative proposals which will win public opinion. The loss of 
any of these men would be serious, because it would tend to 
throw the now irresistible but wisely moving industrial forces 
into violence. They are bulwarks of order, and against Brit- 
ish order and method and constitutional adaptation the Euro- 
pean storm as yet beats in vain. 

“Each side cares more for order than for its program,’^ 
said Mr. Bertrand Russell to me, 

After the brilliant pamphlet, Labor and the New Social 
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Order, Americans expected an evangelistic sweep by British 
workers, like the Victory Loan and prohibition and Billy Sun- 
day. But the British believe that a crusade always means a 
slump. So they go on permeating the community, steadily 
gaining, and what they grasp they hold. They are indifferent 
to loud applause for their spectacular hits and indifferent 
to impatience with their dour slowness. They have been a 
hundred years on the present task. They are willing to de- 
vote a few more years to the job. They care not at all for 
comments from the side-lines. They are not running a movie 
show of social revolution. They are patiently on the way to 
industrial democracy. 

In labor conferences there is a flare of wrath, and then 
the group is shaking with laughter. All the time, humor 
plays over the gathering: a sharp wrangle, and then it is 
emptied of intensity by a jovial thrust. Thus, the delegate 
from Paddington, suffering from a sense of grievance, had a 
voice like a siren, and would not be comforted. Another dele- 
gate said, “ I move that he be absolutely eliminated,” and the 
incident was over. 

It is in humor where the English nature comes through to 
expression. The head of an aircraft factory said recently: 

A smaller explosion than the Russian may occur here, but it 
will be a humorous one if we have it. It is not fair to give the 
show away, but the British working man has a very keen sense 
of humor. He is realizing it is not a difficult matter to get 
what he wants, and I think he will get it quite readily. 

He went on to describe the social change as “ the humorous 
revolution.” 

British workers are sometimes like small boys who ring 
the front-door bell and from an area watch the gouty house- 
holder come in pajamas and with a candle. And when they 
find he is trembling with fear and rage, they never let him 
sleep again. 

If some of the governing and employing class were not so 
deadly earnest about the sacredness of property and their 
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rights as a master class, there would not be half the fun in 
shocking them. When the Duke of Northumberland and the 
Saturday Review call Mr. Smillie and Mr. Webb robbers, the 
joke is so good that labor goes on with it. If the titled wit- 
nesses had joined in the laugh on themselves at the Coal Com- 
mission, that part of the joke would be shorter lived. But 
when their organs, the Morning Post, the Outlook, the Sat- 
urday Remew, and the Globe (under its old management), de- 
clared that the Earl of Durham, the Marquis of Londonderry, 
and the Duke of Northumberland had proved themselves well- 
nigh the equal in wit and dialectics of Mr. Smillie, and that 
noble blood could produce personalities as resourceful as 
those from the coal pits of Lanarkshire, there was a CaiToll- 
like quality that called for more heads off. At least a flicker 
of this humor will be needed to understand the British social 
revolution. 

The Government is learning its lesson from disastrous by- 
elections and the blows of the Triple Alliance that useful de- 
vices for conciliation, slow-moving bits of moderate social 
reform, and modified conscription, must not be used as sub- 
stitutes for peace and a new social order. J. L. Garvin, that 
responsible Conservative friend of Mr. Lloyd George, de- 
scribes the situation more severely ; “ He has let his genius 
get itself up to the armpits in a quagmire of opportunism and 
contradiction,” and speaks of “the Prime Minister’s increas- 
ing absorption in practical shifts and contrivances to serve 
the immediate emergency.” 

The first compromises have been made. Better machinery 
for negotiation has been set up. Some employers are already 
enlightened. The trade-union leaders are constitutionalists. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the workers desire to carry through 
without bloodshed or anarchy. 

1. The immediate crisis has been partially met. 

2. The fundamental causes of unrest have not been dealt 

with. 

3. Means have not been devised to deal with these funda- 

mentals. 
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4. Reasonable time will be required and granted to con- 

struct the machinery o£ transition. 

5. Tire big battle ” will therefore be postponed, while 

the immediate necessary woidc of reconstruction is 
carried on. Peac§, food, and work are wanted. 

The present extemporized machinery of negotiation is use- 
ful for two pui-poses : 

1. It will help to tide Britain over the present crisis of 

demobilization, unemployment, and maladjustment. 

2. It will afford a debating club and a technique of dicker- 

ing, when (after these months of acute strain) the 
fundamental questions are being discussed. 

What has become ever clearer in war days and the unde- 
fined days since, is a nation’s need of political capacity as 
distinct from executive capacity and business capacity. It is 
not what is the most efficient thing as seen by the military, 
revolutionaiy, administrative, business, or scientific mind, 
working in an ideal world, but what is the possible thing in a 
society of forty million human beings. Scientific manage- 
ment, high production, industrial conferences, commissions, 
and Whitley schemes, will not alone solve the tangle. Na- 
tionalization of public utilities, joint control, the limitation of 
private profits, a high standard of living for the producers, 
production for the use of the consumers, the elimination of 
unemployment, and democratic finance are the solutions. 
These fundamental changes are in their nature political. It 
is not a machinery of conciliation that is chiefly demanded. 
It is a fundamental economic change to be accomplished by 
legislation. The day of reckoning up the costs of the War 
has been postponed. When the cost is faced, and strikes 
recur, there is only one method that will save England in con- 
stitutional government. And that is a Parliament obedient 
to the will of the people, enacting laws to express that will. 
It is too late in history to elect Coalition, Tory, Reactionary 
ministries. 

Back of housing, health, and education lies the need for a 
more widely distributed wealth. It is the poverty of the 
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workers that is the creator of bad conditions. The remedy is 
in part fiscal. By taxation, wealth must be more widely dis- 
tributed. Then a more equal society will demand, create, and 
receive the conditions of life that include reforms in housing, 
health, and education. The British will submit to these 
changes, because they see it is better to work a change con- 
stitutionally than to shatter the scheme of things. They 
recognize that the change must be drastically and swiftly 
provided for. They are preparing for the economic change in 
the same spirit in which the Parliament of last century voted 
a franchise extension which destroyed its own majority. The 
British are politically minded. They will carry over the 
bridge that leads from capitalism to an equalitarian society 
much precious freight. They mean to carry economic stabil- 
ity and prosperity across with them, and achieve a radical 
social change constitutionally rather than by violence. In the 
process of this change, taxation will be an instrument of 
Government. 

To the Coal Commission Sidney Webb said: 

“ My idea of a Socialist State is one where there is a great deal 
m'ore private property than now. Ten million families would have 
property, and therefore there would be more accumulated capital.” 




SECTION FOUR 
WHAT THE WORKERS WANT 


CHAPTER I 
WORKERS^ CONTROL 

By Frank Hodges, Secretary of the Miners* Federation of 

Great Britain 

[Frank Hodges is the most powerful young man in Britain. 
He is Secretary of the Miners' Federation. He was born at 
Chepstow in 1888. At fourteen he was at work in a Mon- 
mouthshire colliery. At twenty years of age he won a min- 
ers' district scholarship for a course at Ruskin College, Ox- 
ford. In 1909 he and other young class-conscious students 
revolted against the teaching, and founded the Central Labor 
College, where the revolutionary germ could be intensified. 
Later, he went to France and learned the language, and then 
he studied the organization of the C. G. T., the Federation 
of Trade Unions. 

He returned to his life as a Welsh miner, and at twenty- 
five years of age was elected miners' agent — a position of 
power. From that he became a member of the Executive of 
the South Wales Miners, and so to his present job, where he 
and Smillie have ruled the most potent industrial union in 
the world. He is a convinced believer that the industrial 
power of trades unionism is so great that the change to the 
Socialist State, with workers' control, can be made peaceably, 
in the next “ ten, fifteen, twenty years." 

Hodges has the culture, the manners, the background, of a 
university man of the upper class. But he carries a con- 
sciousness of the delegated power of a million working men. 

His dangers will be those called out, by so youthful and as- 
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tonishing a career: bitterness, conceit, the flattery of the 
privileged destroying his belief in his mission and leading him 
into compromise.] 

I PROPOSE to establish a case for self-government of the coal 
mining industry. This question has a very practical import at 
the present moment. The discussion about the industry has 
passed beyond the mere academic, and so have the proposals 
for its reconstruction. In dealing with it one has to remem- 
ber it is rather a question of immediate politics, and any 
scheme that one would initiate has to bear relation to prac- 
ticability. It is no use now to describe broadly the industry 
under Guild Socialism. That would savor perhaps of an 
academic smack. What we have to do, is to discuss proposals 
for the government of the industry now, in the light of our 
own views, as to how the industry might ultimately be gov- 
erned. The coal industry is the most important in the coun- 
try, other than agriculture. I always place agriculture in the 
premier position because it carried along our social life before 
coal was discovered, and it will do so after coal has been 
fully exploited and used up, so that strictly speaking, coal oc- 
cupies the second place in our national life, because all mod- 
em industries now in a state of mechanical development de- 
pend upon coal. It is true to say that its existence as an in- 
dustry of first-class importance is to some extent threatened. 
Oil is a realized fact, and if there are sufficient quantities of 
oil in the earth, with the application of scientific minds to the 
production of oil, it might hasten out the coal era in a shorter 
period than we are prepared to admit. 

It is an industry which I think, on the whole, has been 
fairly efficiently managed under private ownership. I say 
that with some qualification, because an industry can never 
be thoroughly efficiently managed under private ownership, 
but within its limitations it has been to a large extent a suc- 
cess. For example, on the productive side, it has managed 
to produce 287 million tons per annum, a remarkable achieve- 
ment in the British coal-field. It cannot be said that it was a 
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failure, if production reached such a tremendous figure. Be- 
cause it is really a difficult occupation. Coal is not easy to 
exploit, it has to be wrung out of the earth at great cost. We 
must give credit to private capitalism for having brought the 
technique of the industry up to a point where it was capable 
of producing such an amount as 287 millions per annum. 

In the year IQ13 it apparently ceased to expand, and that is 
the point I think at which capitalism broke down in the in^ 
dustry. There are many who will say, Yes, that was due to 
the War.” Well, apparently that is so, because the War has 
brought into existence rather new factors, or given point to 
factors already in existence, which have made for this de- 
parture from expansion, this contraction in the industry. In 
six years we are down in this industry by practically 70 mil- 
lion tons — a great decline. Many factors have contributed to 
that decline. There has been a decline in technique, a decline 
in the physical means for producing, a decline in machinery, 
ill rolling-stock, in the character of the underground workings. 
There has not been the same maintenance in the underground 
workings, which has made possible the continuance of output 
at the pre-war figure, but what has been the most marked fac- 
tor since 1914 is the awakening consciousness among the men 
engaged in the industry. I must give full weight to all con- 
tributory factors, otherwise I should not be a proper person to 
discuss the matter. But, having given full weight to all fac- 
tors, physical and technical, there is this remarkable factor, 
which has been accentuated during this War. This growing 
consciousness that all is not well in the industry: that the 
men engaged in the industry now, and their forefathers, have 
been bereft during the whole of their lives of anything like a 
voice in the direction of the industry. That fact has left the 
workman in a state of antagonism towards the system of con- 
trol. I would emphasize that as the principal factor which 
has made for the decline in the industry. (True, there has 
been a reduction in hours, the output per unit engaged is 
down; but one could give reasons for that, apart from this 
growing feeling which is more individual in its character than 
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anything else,) It is the feeling of lack of position and re- 
sponsibility in the industry which has left this feeling of an- 
tagonism. If you cannot have co-operation in any industry 
between the technical people and the manual, you cannot ex- 
pect productivity. That feeling has been expressed very 
definitely in many ways for some time. I had sent to me a 
few days ago a copy of a scheme, a very remarkable scheme, 
propounded by South Wales miners, for the future control 
of the industry.^ It was the work of extremely thoughtful 
men, and one could see in it a feeling of bitterness because of 
the complete detachment from the control of the industry by 
the men engaged in it. I studied that scheme, but could not 
accept it. At the same time, however, we have there an expres- 
sion in a more or less concrete form of the desires of men 
who have quite a distinct ambition for effective control in the 
industry itself. I am going to make a broad generalization. 
Until you give expression, or find avenues for this desire, the 
output will not materially increase. It will increase, it is true ; 
I think it must, because of the slight improvements that must 
take place in the technical and physical factors ; but the indus- 
try will never reach the pre-war position until the avenues 
are provided for this desire, which is very manifest among 
men in the industry. I use that South Wales scheme as an 
illustration of what is going on among the men. But this de- 
sire has found expression in broader aspects. It has been 
officially expressed by the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, 
which body, naturally, has to try to establish a scheme which, 
if put into actual operation, would in itself create an avenue 
or provide means by which their known desires could be at- 
tained. As most of you know, that scheme has been embodied 
in a definite bilP for, sooner or later, presentation to the 
House of Commons. That bill has been given a sort of legal 
color through the instrumentality of Mr. Slesser, barrister at 

i‘'A Plan for the Democratic Control of the Mining Industry.” 
Published by the Industrial Committee of the South Wales Socialist 
Society. 

2 The Miner’s Bill for Nationalization. See Appendix, 
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law. Such a scheme, sooner or later, must have a legal col- 
oring. 

The Miners' Federation has refused the Government offer 
of workmen on the board of directors, under the capitalist 
system. They will not put workmen on the directorate either 
of a national council or of a district committee. They do 
not wish minority control with private ownership. 

I think for the first time in the history of the industry we 
have a scheme which makes provision for complete govern- 
ance of the industry by the people engaged in it. I do not 
know of any other industry that has yet evolved as complete 
a scheme as this. It has not been accepted by the Govern- 
ment, it is true. The scheme, which was agreed to, or sug- 
gested, by Mr. Justice Sankey,^ is by no means as complete 
as this scheme, but it is a step towards it, and in order to 
give you an idea as to the character of it, it will be just as 
well to make a comparison between this and the Sankey 
scheme. 

The scheme for the future governance of the mining in- 
dustry, as expressed in the Miners' Federation Bill, was a 
scheme which divided the industry up into parts, intended to 
remove it entirely from the domain of bureaucratic influence. 
The industry is national in its character, and therefore the 
machinery for its governance must be so. It is suggested that 
the industry shall be, in the first place, a national asset. It 
shall be owned by the nation. Of course, the Gbvernment 
themselves have decided that minerals shall be owned by the 
nation, presumably because that did not conflict with the 
capital interests already in the industry. If it had, I do not 
think the Government would have been quite so ready to 
nationalize other people's property as they were. But they 
have not accepted, in fact they have rejected, the scheme for 
the national ownership of the industry as an asset on the 
productive side. That was the basis upon which the whole 
of our scheme rests — ^that the mines as well as the industry 

1 The Final Report of Mr, Justice Sankey, See Appendix, Section Four, 
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must be national property. Unlike the syndicalist scheme, it 
is not intended that the industry shall be owned by the peo- 
ple engaged in it. That is anti-social in character, and would 
sooner or later, if effected by force, break up. For SyndkaU 
ism the majority of British workers have no desire. If the 
workers used a particular commodity’ (like coal) for the pur- 
pose of holding up the community and smashing the system 
at one stroke, the result would be that some substitute com- 
modity would be found. The workers prefer a series of steps 
leading towards the goal, to a holocaust that would cause 
universal suffering. The social aspect of this scheme is seen 
in the fact that the industry and the raw material — the coal — 
must be national assets, but the production must not be con^ 
trolled and determined by the Government. On the contrary, 
the Government will have by no means a controlling voice in 
the industry. We suggested that one-half of what we call a 
National Mining Council should be people directly appointed 
by the Miners^ Federation of Great Britain, the other half 
to be composed of technical experts, commercial men, and the 
remaining one or two to be the nominees of Parliament itself, 
so that there will be a definite link between Parliament and 
the industry through the Parliamentary nominees and through 
the Minister of Mines. Now that, of course, presupposes 
a good deal. The Miners' Federation of Great Britain is not 
at present sufficiently powerful or comprehensive to have 
within its ranks the technical workers engaged in the industry. 
It has only made provision so far in a limited way for a man- 
agerial staff. There has been great prejudice against the 
managerial staff, to some extent warranted, caused by pres- 
sure constantly brought to bear upon the managers by inter- 
fering boards of directors. I am not quite sure even now 
whether the Miners' Federation of Great Britain are suffi- 
ciently removed from that old influence to permit of the tech- 
nical staff, the brain-workers, having complete access to the 
federation and thus to become members of that organization. 
It is regrettable, but a fact which must be taken into consid- 
eration. The technical workers of the Mining Council could 
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not at present be directly appointed by the Miners' Federa- 
tion. It is a fact that sooner or later we shall arrive at that 
stage when technical men, men of great ability due to their 
natural qualities and to their careful and elaborate education, 
will be able to come in. When we make provision for them 
to come in, we shall be jointly in a position to nominate our- 
selves the personnel of the National Council. Even if our own 
scheme came into operation, we should have to leave very 
largely the appointment of the technical staff to the Man- 
agers' Unions, as they exist to-day, small and ill-defined in 
character, or we should have to leave their appointment to the 
Ministry of Mines. That is the immediate stage — we shall 
have to go through that. The Miners' Federation Bill made 
provision for that. It must be agreed that that is a weakness 
in any such scheme if the technical men have to be appointed 
by bodies outside the industry. 

The Sankey scheme, on the other hand, does not permit of 
anything like that representation, even of the Miners' Fed- 
eration, upon the council. It is true, the Sankey scheme 
makes provision for the National Mining Council. It would 
remove from the industry the influence of capital, sharehold- 
ers, etc. It is true, there would be a Minister of Mines 
under the Sankey scheme, but as the Miners’ Federation could 
not appoint the technical workers, the representation on the 
National Mining Council would not be as to one-half the 
representatives of the industry and the other half represen- 
tatives of the nation ; less than half would he the representa- 
tives of the men engaged in the industry, whilst it would give a 
preponderance to the Government, the consumers. The Gov- 
ernment says, if we appoint people to act on the National Min- 
ing Council, they will be there in a representative capacity 
and will represent the consumers. I am not prepared to make 
that inference from the appointment of Government nomi- 
nees. Anyhow, even under the Sankey scheme, which wc 
think should he adopted, there is provision for the election 
of representatives of the workers in the industry, acting on 
that national body, both on the manual and the technical 
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side, which if realized must represent the greatest step for- 
ward yet attained, because these things only come into exist- 
ence upon the established fact that the influence of capitalism 
goes out. It might be argued that the Sankey scheme is more 
social in its character than even the Miners^ Federation 
scheme, for a preponderance of the consumers or Govern- 
ment’s representatives would indicate that the industry itself 
was controlled by, and subject to, the decisions of the people 
not engaged in the industry, and, therefore, of a very definitely 
social character. 

Well, the argument I would level against the criticism that 
the Miners’ Federation scheme is anti-social is that as the 
workers, both technical and manual, get into definite control 
of a great industry, by having a preponderance of power, 
they would realize their dependence and interdependence upon 
other industries, and they would realize that any movement 
they might initiate which had for its object the raising of the 
condition of the men engaged in this industry, at the expense 
of men engaged in other industries, would be fatal. There 
would be a growing consciousness of that, because of the 
growing responsibility. 

After all, the miners cannot consume the coal they produce. 
It must be exchanged for the material things that go to make 
up a miner’s life, and I should say that if the miners, because 
of their preponderance of influence, wanted to take a rise out 
of the community, the retaliation would be so immediate that 
they would not proceed. They would realize the interde- 
pendence of their industry on other industries in the country. 
That is a matter of education. 

If the National Mining Council represented all the control 
miners were going to have, one would say it is no different 
from what they have now. To elect five people out of over 
1,100,000 men to represent the rest would not be effective 
control. You will find that the delegation of their responsi- 
bilities by 1 , 100,000 men to five men would not be to provide 
anything like a personal interest to the i,ioo,ooo. We will 
find that in any scheme we may propound, what we are up 
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against all the time is the apparent willingness to delegate 
responsibility to others, and it is natural that that should be 
so; and yet one deplores it. To see the readiness that men 
have in them to delegate responsibility to other people, and 
at the same time to criticize those other people for not carry- 
ing out the work efficiently, often makes one pessimistic. 
Happily, that is not all the control contemplated. If that were 
all I should not be advocating it. There is devolution in the 
scheme of control for the governance of this industry. Devo- 
lution, because only with it can you get individual freedom to 
the individual man. 

Theorists have spoken of various motivations for work — > 
“ the motive of public service, the ‘‘ incentive of citizenship 
in an industrial democracy.” But these excellent ideals will 
only be realized in many years, through universal education. 
But the incentive on which we of the Miners' Federation rely 
is more practical than these. The miner realizes increasingly 
the need of producing coal, in order to exchange it for other 
commodities which he wishes for a good life. His interest is 
not in raising wages with prices going up and outdistancing 
wages. His interest is in working out a relationship with all 
other workers, which will bring in to him a flow of goods, in 
return for his own product. The maximum of production (in 
relation to short hours and health) is to his interest. 

What the miner wishes, if I understand him, is a moral 
relationship to his fellows. That means security, status, 
where his work — the product of it — goes to them for their 
use ; and their products come to him, and all for the creation 
of a good life. For true property — the property which a man's 
personality inhabits — ^home and heirlooms — the miners have 
a strong desire. But they are curiously lacking in any ac- 
quisitive instinct, any desire for heaping up possessions. 

The second stage in our scheme for the governance of the 
coal-mining industry is to create district councils. The 
functions of the National Mining Council would be in the 
direction of determining how the industry is to be developed, 
to determine such things as national surveys of the coal-fields, 
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and, through the medium of their experts, very largely of 
allotting areas in the country in which new pits had to be sunk. 
They would be the persons to determine the annual output of 
coal, to determine the price of the coal, and to determine the 
various qualities of the coal that had to be consumed in par- 
ticular ways. They would also deal with the finance of the 
industry. It is contemplated that the finances shall be deter- 
mined by the National Mining Council as distinct from the 
Exchequer. It is also suggested that a sinking fund should 
be founded by the National Mining Council to meet the de- 
preciation of machinery, etc. It would also determine, 
through representation from authorities beneath, what econ- 
omies of a national character could be effected in the indus- 
try. Also what surplus, after the sinking fund had been es- 
tablished, could go into the National Exchequer to provide 
social amenities. It would be the connecting link between 
the industry and the nation. 

But in the District Mining Councils, it is contemplated that 
they should be more or less in keeping with the existing 
district or geographical areas. For example, there would be 
a District Council for South Wales, for the Midlands, Staffs, 
North Wales, Derby, etc. These District Mining Councils 
under our scheme would be largely composed in the same 
manner as the National Mining Council, i.e., one-half directly 
elected in that district by men engaged in the district— and 
as you will not have immediately an industrial union, the 
other official unions would expect to have a voice in deciding 
who should represent them technically. There would also be 
representatives of the National Mining Council on the District 
Mining Council. They would function in this way. They 
would be responsible for carrying out the broad policy laid 
down for the district by the National Mining Council. It 
would know the output expected to be produced from its 
area; it would know the different classes of coal in these 
areas which were to be directed into the different channels 
of consumption. There would be no interference by the 
National Mining Council in the internal administration of 
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that district. There would be no overbearing interference 
from the central authority because largely the general terms 
agreed to by the National Mining Council have been already 
agreed to by the people in the District Councils. They would 
be left largely to work out for themselves the ejSicient produc- 
tion of coal in their particular area. They would be respon- 
sible for the mechanical improvements in the mines in their 
district. They would make suggestions as to the type of ma- 
chinery that should be used, and would have regard to the 
adaptability of certain positions of the coal-field to certain 
types of exploitation and would determine where central pump- 
ing stations or central generating stations should be erected. 
They would not determine wages, but see that the wages in 
their areas corresponded with the wages in the other areas. 
In fact, wages would be largely co-ordinated by the Central 
Mining Council, which would be a very desirable thing. 

The same criticism applies to the District Mining Council as 
to the National Mining Council. In South Wales there are 
250,000 men engaged in the mining industry. If a district 
council was comprised of ten properly elected representatives 
of the workers, exclusive of the technical representatives, it 
would not be quite satisfactory, I am sure, if that were to be 
regarded as the full degree of control that these 250,000 men 
had in the industry. It is this desire to get away from the 
notion that other men should govern for the majority that 
we are constantly insisting upon. 

Behind the District Mining Councils, fifteen of which I 
think would largely cover the industry, we have the pit or 
colliery committees. Now the colliery committees are the best 
means, the most democratic means, by which the mass of the 
workers can express themselves. The miners might express 
themselves only once in five years or once in three years when 
they were electing their nominees to sit upon the National 
Mining Council, and only once a year when they appointed 
their representatives on the District Council Under this 
scheme they can express themselves every day at the colliery. 
For at the colliery it is contemplated that there should be set 
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up a Pit Committee comprised exclusively of the managerial 
and manual workers— the technical and the manual workers 

_ The manager by legislation has been made legally respon- 
sible by the Government to the Government for the “ govern- 
ance of the mine.” His powers and duties are explicit in the 
matter of safety. The manager under workers’ control would 
be responsible to the Pit Committee. On a disputed matter 
he would probably have the right of appeal against the work- 
ers to the District Committee. He would be the elected, the 
delegated, representative of the workers, in executive control 
of them. He would have the same sanctions, the same author- 
ity which the trade-union oMcial has to-day. It is the respon- 
sibility, the authority, of the delegated person. 

Jointly, they would be responsible for the good governance 
of that mine. They would work to try to get their particular 
pit to come up to the productiveness under the regulations laid 
down for it by the District Mining Council. Suppose a dis- 
trict council were to say that Pit A, with its six seams of 
coal in operation, could produce 1,500 tons of coal a day, and 
that after due consideration has been given to the geographical 
position of that mine, the disturbance in the coal seams and 
strata generally, that particular mine could produce coal at a 
definite cost. The committee at that particular colliery vtould 
have for its object the production of coal up to that amount, 
and at that cost. There would be no need to increase above 
that fipre, because, if so, that would disturb the general pro- 
ductivity for that particular area, and the result would be 
that having produced an excess for that area they might find 
the cost, later on, would have been increased per ton because 
of the depreciation that sets in as a result of having unneces- 
sary idle days at the colliery. They would be a joint body 
responsible not only for production but for their own safety 
in that mine. Instead of, as now, the Government having 
to appoint mine inspectors to see that a mine is being properly 
conducted in accordance with the Mines Regulation Act, and 
instead of the managers of collieries having to appoint what 
are known as deputies or examiners to see that a mine is 
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working in such a way as to give the maximum security to 
the men consistent with production at the maximum profit, 
it would be the business of this committee working with the 
men to see that every man should be responsible for his own 
safety, or to appoint safety inspectors responsible to the com- 
mittee. We would then bring into our circle a larger and 
larger group of men, as we invest them with that responsi- 
bility. They would have to be educated to understand that 
in an ever-widening circle, they had a particular task to per- 
form, and they would then soon understand the essential 
purpose of that task. They would see that it was their busi- 
ness to get their fixed quota of coal from that particular col- 
liery, with the maximum security of the men engaged, at the 
minimum cost of production. It may be urged that this is 
too much to hope for — that the men are only interested in 
drawing their wages, that they do not mind what the output 
is, that they are not concerned as to the general conditions of 
safety, that they do not mind the cost of production. How 
can we expect them to change from that mental attitude to 
the one I have described? To elect their Pit Committees, to 
put forward ideals, both on the managerial side and on the 
manual side — ^how Can we expect such a change can take 
place without considerable chaos? I do not think the jump 
will be quite so sudden, because of the lack of self-reliance, 
due to no fault of the miners. As a matter of fact, they are 
educated to the average point of working-class education if 
not rather above; but they have not yet been blessed with 
the opportunities of getting that kind of education which 
could lift them out of the influence of the wage-system 
mentality. That will all be a question of time before we can 
get the most insignificant man at a colliery to take an active 
part or to assume active responsibility in his work. That mil 
take time — ten, fifteen, twenty years, but after all, that is 
not much in the history of the working class, and certainly it 
is a short time as compared with the history of the wage sys- 
tem. First of all, there would be a ready willingness to dele- 
gate responsibility to their Pit Committee, but as they grew in 
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experience of the work of their Pit Committees, so would their 
social outlook grow, and as that grows so will their willing- 
ness grow to accept responsibility ; so will their interest grow. 
Sometimes I feel that there is a great mountain of indiffer- 
ence even in the mining movement. I know the reason for 
that indifference. But it can be reduced to smaller and smaller 
proportions, even though men act blindly in the initial stages 
in electing men to control their pit. Out of the most deplor- 
able willingness to delegate responsibility to others will come 
an increasing reluctance to delegate responsibility to others. 
You will never have a state in society where you will not 
find responsibility delegated, but it will grow, in my judgment, 
smaller and smaller. We must expect the old willingness to 
delegate, to manifest itself under this scheme, but it will 
gradually disappear. That may be optimism, but it accounts 
for all my faith in the labor movement. It will get further 
away from the slave idea of delegating responsibility, but as 
long as the working class has that outlook they will be slaves. 

Workers' control is a means ^ and not an end. Work in the 
modern industrial world is unpleasant for the majority of 
workers. They will find their expression as human beings 
outside the working hours — in the use of leisure for f am ily 
life, education, recreation, a hobby. Control they will use to 
get efficient management and machinery, with which to shorten 
hours to the minimum which is consistent with the essential 
work of high production. Control, they wish, to save them 
from the waste and insecurity and long hours of the present 
system, which leaves no secure and creative leisure. A mini- 
mum of work consistent with a production which will give suf- 
ficient commodities for a good life for all workers : they will 
use control to obtain that. But control will never of itself be 
an answer to the instincts thwarted by standardised machine 
industry. The answer will be found outside of working hours. 

I am quite sure that in this scheme for control of industry 
which I have had to sketch in very general terms in order to 
give, as it were, a general grasp of it, we will see how near 
that is to a concept of Guild Socialism. It is an attempt to 
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establish it, but it would certainly not result in Guild Social- 
ism, but in a Guild. We must have all our essential industries 
as guilds before we can have Guild Socialism. Progress will 
be accelerated in the other industries in proportion as this 
scheme is successful. It must inevitably be successful, though 
we must go through much trouble before we reach our goal. I 
would have people consider these definitely constructive ideas 
as applied to coal-mining, because they have for their object 
the bringing into the industry the active participation of every 
man engaged in it. These ideas are of a social character, not 
anti-social in any way, and only along these lines can we have 
real industrial democracy. 



CHAPTER II 


THE SHOP STEWARDS AND WORKERS* 
COMMITTEE MOVEMENT 

By J. T. Murphy 

[Mr. Murphy is chairman of the Sheffield Workers* Com- 
mittee and has been one of the dozen leaders of the shop 
stewards’ movement in Great Britain. By general consent of 
those in the movement he is regarded as the most brilliant 
extreme left ” interpreter of their aims, methods, and struc- 
ture. At present, the unofficial shop stewards’ movement is 
at ebb tide, because of the percentage of unemployed in the 
metal trades. The man at the gate determines the status of 
the man at the bench. The official shop stewards’ movement 
is in the position of having succeeded : it has won recognition. 

So the movement — official and unofficial — is for the mo- 
ment non-militant It will resume and heighten its activity 
through the next five years. The shop stewards’ movement 
is ‘‘official,” when the trade unions are in executive power 
over the individual shop stewards and their committees. It 
is “ unofficial ” when it is elected regardless of craft, as rep- 
resentative of all grades of workers in an industrial group, 
when it acts extra-constitutionally of the trade unions, refusing 
to recognize the authority of the national and district union 
officials, and when it pursues “ larger ends ” than matters of 
welfare, output, and rates agreements — namely, “ ever-increas- 
ing control of the workshp.”] 

It is very questionable indeed whether the men who were re- 
sponsible for the creation of the position of shop steward 
within the trade unions anticipated the important part the 
shop stewards were destined to play in the history 
- 184 
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of the working-class movement. For years, the shop 
stewards had been performing quite a subordinate part in 
their organizations, when suddenly they were swept into the 
limelight of great events. Statesmen interviewed them, met 
them in conference, and addressed meetings under their con- 
trol. The press abused them as agitators and the official 
trades-union leaders looked upon them with reproach. 

These incidents, however, were but the outward signs of 
the beginning of an epoch in the history of industrial labor 
organizations. Two important developments followed the 
outbreak of the War — an industrial revolution^ on the one 
hand and legislative enactments which gagged the activities 
of the trades unions on the other. 

The further the industrial revolution proceeded the greater 
were the demands on the trades unions and the less capable 
were they of response. Of necessity, the problems were 
thrust back for solution to the places from which they arose, 
vis., the workshops, and hence the growth of the shop stew- 
ards and workers’ committee movement. 

The outsider, prone to think in static terms, usually wants 
to know what kind of “ organization ” the “ Workers’ Com- 
mittee” happens to be, what is its structure, how many con- 
tributors there are to its funds, and so on. 

The student of labor organizations, however, will be well 
advised not to attempt to measure the fighting strength or 
influence of this “movement” (I say movement advisedly) 
in these terms or he will make great mistakes in his estimates. 

There is a definite form of organization advocated and 
recognized, it is true, but only approximations, more or less 
remote, in existence. Briefly expounded, the structural as- 
pects of the movement are as follows: The unit of organiza- 
tion is the workshop or industrial group. In each workshop 
a committee of stewards or delegates is to be elected. These 
delegates should be elected as workers and not by trade, etc. 
Each workshop committee should elect a delegate to a 
• 1 New machinery, the scrapping of old practices and processes, the 

bringing in of dilutees. 
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works committee. All the workshop committees in a local- 
ity should also have delegates to a local council or workers’ 
committee, which is departmentalized according to industry. 

The national structure would be similar to the local work- 
ers’ committee on a larger scale, thus giving national industry 
departments with their executive committees within a Na- 
tional Workers’ Council or congress. 

The immediate significance and power of the committees 
varies from time to time as dififerent crises arise. But the 
movement as a whole has greater significance than any of its 
immediate manifestations may appear to indicate. What that 
" greater significance ” is will be clearer when we have ex- 
amined its growth and character. 

Prior to 1914 there were not many shop stewards, and 
what there were belonged mainly to the skilled organizations. 
Their functions consisted largely of examining pence cards 
of members, safeguarding the “trade” from encroachments 
by other sections of labor, keeping the shops clear of non- 
unionists as far as possible, sometimes taking grievances up 
and interviewing the foreman, or reporting matters to the 
trade-union branch. It will be clearly recognized, therefore, 
that to a very large section of trade unionists shop stewards 
were not unknown persons, although they might not all have 
troubled to elect them. The stewards also were not organ- 
ized as such, but were under the jurisdiction of their separate 
organizations. However, there were the elements in the 
workshops when the impetus to the industrial developments 
was given by the urgencies of war. 

These developments, it must be observed, were such that 
there was a general invasion of the trades by all kinds of 
what had been outside labor. The drastic changes involved 
were not long in producing trouble, but prior to the disputes 
on dilution the Clyde engineers were due to receive an ad- 
vance in wages in January, 1915. They had been bound by 
a three years’ agreement up to this date and had fallen behind 
other districts. The manoeuvering of the employers and the 
faint-hearted muddling of the officials over mon t hs of nego- 
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tiations resulted in an unofficial strike. The organization thus 
brought into being became known later as the Clyde Workers’ 
Committee. It was composed of stewards elected in the work- 
shops. In its early stages, there were delegates from engi- 
neers,^ boilermakers, blacksmiths, shipwrights, coppersmiths, 
sheet iron workers, electrical trades, joiners and carpenters, 
gas and general workers, and coopers. Now it should be 
observed that these stewards or delegates might be officially 
or unofficially elected, but all combined together in the Clyde 
Workers’ Committee which functioned unofficially. 

This duality has its obvious advantages and disadvantages. 
There is the possibility of complete unanimity on some par- 
ticular issue, of official and unofficial committees. There is 
the possibility, as in the dispute referred to, of complete rank 
and file opposition to the official body. 

Varying degrees of influence come between these two posi-^ 
tions, but the point to be observed is that at some moment, 
according to the nature of the crisis which may arise, the 
power of the unofficial committee may he equivalent to the 
sum-total of the trades-union membership in the locality. For 
example, at the time of the 1915 Clyde dispute all the engi- 
neering shops of any note were affiliated, representing about 
45,000 workers. At a later date, however, when the Clyde 
Workers’ Committee had extended its area of delegation and 
included delegates from Miners’ Reform Committees, cap 
and hat workers, teachers, railwaymen, building trades, etc., 
whilst potentially it was much greater, it probably could not 
count on even 45,000 for immediate support. 

Being composed of delegates it reflects the degree and na- 
ture of the activity among the rank and file. If the latter are 
apathetic, the committee is correspondingly weak. If, also, 
the officials are responsive to the demands of the rank and file, 
the unofficial committee may be neglected, and the natural 
tactics adopted are those of combined effort. Individual mem- 
bership is only retained through the delegates except in small 
firms where little group organizations exist. To count the 

^Engineers are machinists. 
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individ-ual membership at any moment is out of the question 
and would be worthless for estimating the power of the or- 
ganization. 

There it is, partly official, partly unofficial, taking all labor 
for its province, as sensitive to the life of the workshops and 
factories, etc., as any organization can be. 

The details of the workshop organization vary, but vary as 
they may, the workshop is the unit of organization. Radiat- 
ing from the Clyde, committees_^ of a similar character to the 
Clyde Workers’ Committee have sprung up in Edinburgh, 
Invergordon, Aberdeen, Dundee, Dunfermline, Rosyth, Leith, 
Greenock, Kilmarnock, and Dumfries, and all of them send 
delegates to a Scottish council in Glasgow. 

Now it may be asked, what are the functions of these 
bodies? There are few activities which they do not pursue 
within the limits of the working-class struggle. They have 
fought on wages issues, on dilution of labor, on the raising of 
rents, were partly responsible for the English Rent Act, 
conducted extensive propaganda, fought on the political issues, 
and controlled a variety of iTiatters in the workshop. They 
are loosely formed, potentially great in powei', and sensitive 
to any issue which stirs the workers. Their rules, structure, 
principles, and objects read as follows: 

STRUCTURE 

The unit of organization shall be the Workshop Committee, 
composed of the stewards elected in the various departments. 

Stewards shall be elected, irrespective of the particular Trade 
Union they belong to. 

The Plant Committee shall be composed of representatives from 
the department committees. 

The local or district committee shall be composed of representa- 
tives from the various Plant Committees. 

The National Administrative Council shall be composed of an 
agreed-upon number of representatives, who shall be elected by 
ballot of the whole of the affiliated local Committees. 

No committee shall have executive power, all questions of policy 
and action being referred back to the rank and file. 
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PRINCIPLES 

Direct representation from the workshop to Committees. 

The vesting of control of policy and action in the rank and file, 

OBJECTS 

To obtain an ever increasing control of workshop conditions, 
the regulation of the terms upon which the workers shall be em- 
ployed, the organization of the workers upon a class basis to 
prosecute the interests of the working class until the triumph of 
the workers is assured. 


SHOP RULES 

The employers shall have no jurisdiction over the election of 
any shop committee. 

The Stewards shall be the recognized medium to conduct any 
negotiations on workshop grievances. 

No individual bargaining shall take place between the workers 
and representatives of the employers. 

Any proposed changes to existing shop practices or conditions 
in the various departments shall be first notified to the stewards 
of the departments through the Secretary of the Works Com- 
mittee. 

Stewards and the requisite officers shall be elected for six 
months, and may be eligible for re-election. 

There shall be frequent shop meetings to report progress. 

All questions involving dispute shall be referred to the rank and 
file for mandate. 

The effect of this movement on official organizations will 
be seen when we deal with its growth in other centers. I 
have shown how the Clyde Workers’ Committee arose in a] 
crisis arising out of a wages issue in 1915. The next commit- 
tee I will use to illustrate the varying character of the move- 
ment is the Sheffield Workers^ Committee. 

This did not come into being until early in 1917. In fact, 
the Clyde Workers’ Committee remained isolated for a con- 
siderable period, and it was not until the industrial changes 
and the call for the withdrawal of skilled workers for the 
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army had aroused the English workers that there was any 
important development. The birth of the Sheffield Workers* 
Committee followed a crisis produced by the wrongful with- 
drawal of an engineer into the army. For some months 
strenuous efforts had been made to get the skilled engineers 
to elect stewards. What propaganda did not effect, the crisis 
accomplished. Within a fortnight the number of shop stew- 
ards elected officially rose to about 350. They were all mem- 
bers of the skilled organizations. The officials could not func- 
tion in the crisis and the stewards formed an unofficial stew- 
ards* committee. They struck work, won the issue, and this 
incident set the movement going in town after town. Imme- 
diately after the strike it was decided to invite the unskilled 
and women workers to organize with them, form workshop 
committees, and form the Sheffield Workers* Committee. 
This step was urged to control the dilution of labor, the prin- 
cipal idea being to enforce the payment of the proper rates of 
wages as the woidcers were transferred from one kind of 
labor to another. This committee grew in power, in the en- 
gineering industry primarily, until between 20,000 and 30,000 
engineering workers were associated with the committee. 
Again it must be observed that, although associate member- 
ship cards were issued, at no time in the history of the com- 
mittee did more than a few thousand contribute regular sub- 
scriptions. This committee extended itself to workers in 
other industries, such as building workers, tramway workers, 
and miners. 

Two important developments must now be observed. The 
extension of unofficialism and the reaction on the official or- 
ganizations. A crisis may unite many organizations. A crisis 
may also he a disintegrating force. The fight on military 
service united a number of skilled workers. The dilution 
issue brought these into line with semi-skilled laborers and 
women workers.- The extension of dilution to other than war 
work, plus the further call for shilled workers for military 
service, divided them again and revived official activity, es^- 
pecially in the skilled unions. 
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This happened with the May strike of 1917 on the issues 
just mentioned. This strike was unofficial, though much of 
it was conducted by the local official committees acting un- 
constitutionally. It was a big strike, involving at one time 
about 200,000 workers. The Scottish workers did not join 
in, nor did all the English workers at the same time. It 
started in a few centers : Manchester, Sheffield, Coventry, and 
then spread to London, Luton, Southampton, Crayford, Bol- 
ton, Bradford, Leeds, Liverpool, Barrow. 

Afterwards stewards’ committees sprang up in all direc- 
tions. A national conference was called in the Milton Hall, 
Manchester, in August, 1917, at which delegates attended 
from the following towns : Manchester, Barrow, Bolton, Brad- 
ford, Bristol, Chatham, Coventry, Crayford, Dalmuir, Els- 
wick, Halifax, Invergordon, Leigh (Lancs), Leeds, Liverpool, 
Newton-le-Willows, Salford, Stockport, Clyde, London, and 
Sheffield. 

A national committee was set up to co-ordinate the activi- 
ties of the local unofficial committees. Not all of these were 
workers’ committees. They ranged from craft union steward 
committees to committees, such as the Clyde Workers’ Com- 
mittee already described. 

The unconstitutional action of the official committees led 
to the formation of another national committee of engineering 
trades unions, and in the various localities attempts were made 
to combine the stewards and bring them wholly under official 
jurisdiction. This met with varying degrees of success. 

The Clyde Workers’ Committee retained its complete inde- 
pendence of official control and stands to-day with much wider 
scope than ever before. The Sheffield Workers’ Committee 
suffered. Officialism revived and took considerable strength 
from the Sheffield Workers’ Committee, but was and is dis- 
organized in itself. A multitude of unions exist with no con- 
, nected policy or organization. There may be hundreds of 
stewards (to obtain exact figures is impossible at present) 
among the 50,000 engineering workers there, but they are 
acting separately. 
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The ShefSeld Workers’ Committee stands independent at 
low water mark among the engineering workers, but extend- 
ing in influence among the miners, tramwaymen, and the like, 
in and about the locality. So low an ebb did it reach that it 
had to resolve itself into practically a propagandist body of 
industrial unionists. Its extension to other industries than 
engineering is rapidly reviving its delegatory character. 

On the other hand, the Coventry workers have been de- 
veloped on different lines. Coventry is mainly an engineering 
center and the organization of the workers there was confined 
to engineering workers. From almost complete unoflicialism 
it has swung in the opposite direction and carried with it a 
number of the features they were striving to obtain unoffi- 
cially. First of all, the engineering trade unions in the local- 
ity, embracing about ^40,000 workers, formed the Coventry 
Engineering Joint Committee. The shop stewards at one 
time had their committee outside this, whilst still remaining 
members of the organizations. Now, however, the unofficial 
committee is confined to a few firms and in the rest, official 
control is exercised, 

SHOP RULES AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR STEWARDS 

The shop rules and instructions to stewards by the trade 
unions are as follows: 

1. That the Coventry Engineering Joint Committee shall be the 
Executive Committee over all Shop Stewards and Works 
Committees affiliated. Any change of practice in any shop 
or Works must receive the consent of the Joint Engineering 
Committee before being accepted by the men concerned. 

2. That all nominees for Shop Stewards must be members of 
Societies affiliated to the C.E.J.C. (Coventry Engineering 
Joint Committee). 

3. Stewards shall be elected by ballot for a term not exceeding 
six months ; all retiring Stewards to be eligible for re-election. 

4. Each Section shall be able to elect a Steward, irrespective of 
Society. 
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5. The Stewards of each Department shall elect a Chief Steward. 

6. The Chief Stewards of Departments shall constitute the 
Works Committee, who, if exceeding twelve in number, can 
appoint an Executive Committee of seven, including Chairman 
and Secretary. 

7. All Stewards shall have an official Steward's Card issued by 
Joint Committee. 

8. Each Steward on being elected, and the same endorsed by his 
Society, the Joint Committee Secretary shall send him an 
official card. 

9. The Steward must examine any man^s membership card who 
starts in the Shop in his Section. He should then advise 
the man to report to his respective Secretary, and give him 
any information required on rates and conditions, etc. There 
shall be a show of cards every month to ascertain if every 
member is a sound member, and if any member is in arrears 
eight weeks, he must report to the Chief Steward. 

10. If there is any doubt of any man not receiving the district 
rate of wages, the Steward can demand to examine pay 
ticket. 

11. Any member accepting a price or time basis for a job must 
hand record of same to his Section Steward, who shall keep 
a record of times and prices on his Section of any work, and 
hand the same to Chief Shop Steward. 

12. The Chief Steward shall keep a record of all times and prices 
recorded to him by Sections of his Department. On a Section 
being not represented, he shall see to the election of Steward 
for such Section. 

13. Any grievance arising on any Section must be reported to 
Chief Shop Steward, who shall, with Steward on Section and 
man concerned, interview foreman or manager. Failing re- 
dress, the Chief Steward then to report to the Works Com- 
mittee. 

14. The Works Committee shall be empowered to take any case 
of dispute before the Management, not less than three to 
act as deputation* 

15. On the Works Committee failing to come to any agreement 
with the Management, they must immediately report to the 
Engineering Joint Committee, who shall take up the matter 
with the Firm concerned, a representative of the Works Com- 
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mittee to be one of the deputation. It is essential, pending 
negotiations, that no stoppage of work shall take place with- 
out the sanction of the Engineering Joint Committee. 

16. - A full list of all Shop Stewards must be kept by the Joint 

Committee. Any change of Stewards must be renorfed tn 
the Joint Committee’s Secretary. ^ 

17. The Joint Committee shall be empowered to call meetinsrs 

of Stewards at any Works; also meetings of all Chief 
Stewards in the district when the Joint Committee so decides 
if necessary. ' 

18. If, at any time of dispute, the Engineering Joint Committee 
decides upon withdrawal of its members from any Firm or 
Firms, the Stewards shall be issued a special official badge 
from this Committee with the idea of assisting to keep order 
if necessary, in the interests of the members concerned. ’ 

It should be noted that there are a few societies unattached 
to the joint committee, such as the draughtsmen and tool- 

makers. But these join with them on any important 
issues. 

There are about a dozen large firms in Coventry with works 
committees and in all about 400 stewards or delegates. At 
one time, in a crisis, there were 1,000 stewards. The differ- 
ence between these figures indicates the changes on the “ un- 
rest” barometer. A further feature of great importance to 
every observer of the psychological changes in the working- 
class outlook and the future character of industrial organiza- 
tion is contained in Rule 4 : “ Each section shall be able to 
elect a steward, irre.spective of society.” 

This had been advocated by the unofficial movement for 
some time, although in its early stages and in the majority 
of the committees to-day the structure of the shop commit- 
tees follows that outlined in The Workers’ Committee.^ The 
writer readily agrees that the development is a sound one and 
^periments in several shops on the Clyde and in other places 
have justified the efforts in this direction. 

Wherever the sectional unions- can be eliminated it is all to 
1 Pamphlet by J. T. Murphy. 
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the good. Every crisis has proved that, wherever they are 
retained, whether in the workshop or out of it, in joint com- 
mittee, and the like, they act as disintegrating factors. The 
experience of the Coventry Engineering Joint Committee pro- 
vides a classic example in the embargo dispute of 1918. All 
the societies on the committee were agreed on the issue and 
yet two of the societies broke away and precipitated a sectional 
strike. 

Two features in the structural objectives are now clearly 
indicated. First, the all-embracing character of the move- 
ment, and second, its elimination of sectional unionism in the 
workshops. 

Turning our attention to the activities within the shops, as 
distinct from the harnessing of particular agitations, Ave have 
to observe the variations according to the degree of internal 
development of the workshop organization. 

It will be well to compare, therefore, the Coventry instruc- 
tions with the agreement arrived at between the trades unions 
and the Employers’ Association: 

Copy of 

MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 
between 

ENGINEERING EMPLOYERS’ FEDERATION 
and 

Steam Engine Makers’ Society. 

United Machine Workers’ Association. 

Society of Amalgamated Toolmakers, Engineers, and Machinists. 

United Kingdom Society of Amalgamated Smiths and Strikers. 

Electrical Trades Union. 

National Society Amalgamated Brassworkers and Metal Me- 
chanics. 

United Journeymen Brassfounders, Fitters, Turners, Finishers, 
and Coppersmiths’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Amalgamated Society of Coremakers of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Workers’ Union. 
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National Union of General Workers* 

National Amalgamated Union of Labor. 

National Amalgamated Union of Engiiiemen, Firemen, Me- 
chanics, and Electrical Workers. 

Blacksmiths and Ironworkers' Society. 

REGULATIONS REGARDING THE APPOINTMENT AND 
FUNCTIONS OF SHOP STEWARDS 

London, December 20, 1917. 

IT IS MUTUALLY AGREED AS FOLLOWS: 

With a view to amplifying the provisions for avoidance of 
disputes, it is agreed: 

1. The workmen who are members of the above named Trade 
Unions employed in a Federated establishment may appoint 
representatives from their own number to act on their behalf 
in accordance with the terms of the Agreement. 

2. The representatives shall be known as Shop Stewards. 

3. The method of election of Shop Stewards shall be determined 
by the Trade Unions concerned. Each Trade Union parties 
to this Agreement may appoint Shop Stewards. 

4. The names of the Shop Steward and the shop, or portion of 
shop, in which they are employed, and the Trade Union to 
which they belong, shall be intimated officially by the Trade 
Union concerned to the management on election. 

S- Shop Stewards shall be subject to the control of the Trade 
Union and shall act in accordance with the Rules and Regu- 
lations of the Trades Union and Agreements with employers, 
so far as these affect the relations between employers and 
workpeople. 

6. In connection with this Agreement, Shop Stewards shall be 
afforded facilities to deal with questions raised in the shop, 
or portion of the shop, in which they are employed. In the 
course of dealing with these questions, they may, with the 
previous consent of the management (such consent not to be 
unreasonably withheld), visit any other shop, or portion, of a 
shop, in the establishment. In all other respects they shall 
conform to the same working conditions as their fellow- 
workmen. 

7. Employers and Shop Stewards shall not be entitled to enter 
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into any agreement inconsistent with agreements between the 
Engineering Employers' Federation or Local Associations and 
Trades Unions. 

8, The functions of Shop Stewards, so far as they are concerned 
with the avoidance of disputes, shall be exercised in accord- 
ance with the following procedure: 

(a) A workman or workmen desiring to raise any ques- 
tion in which he or they are directly concerned, shall 
in the first instance discuss the same with his or their 
foreman. 

(b) Failing settlement, the question shall, if desired, be 
taken up with the management by the appropriate Shop 
Steward and one of the workmen directly concerned. 

(c) If no settlement is arrived at, the question may, at the 
request of either party, be further considered at a 
meeting to be arranged between the management and 
the appropriate Shop Steward, together with a depu- 
tation of the workmen directly concerned. 

At this meeting the Organizing District Delegate 
may be present, in which event a representative of 
the Employers' Association shall also be present. 

(d) The question may thereafter be referred for further 
consideration in terms of the provisions for avoidance 
of disputes. 

(e) No stoppage of work shall take place until the question 
has been fully dealt with, in accordance with this 
Agreement and with the Provisions for avoiding 
disputes.” 

9. In the event of a question arising which affects more than 
one branch of trade, or more than one department of the 
works, the negotiations thereon shall be conducted by the 
management with the Shop Stewards concerned. Should the 
number of Shop Stewards concerned exceed seven, a depu- 
tation shall be appointed by them, not exceeding seven, for 
the purpose of the particular negotiation. 

10. Negotiations under this Agreement may be instituted either 
by the management or the workmen concerned. 

11. The recognition of Shop Stewards is accorded in order that 
a further safeguard may be provided against disputes arising 
between the employers and their workpeople. 
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12. Any question that may arise out of the operation of this 
Agreement shall be brought before the Executive of the 
Trade Unions concerned, or the Federation, as the case 
may be. 

The agreement retained the recognition of the individual 
societies inside the workshops as well as out. 

The Coventry Engineering Joint Committee has gone fur- 
ther and eliminated the division in the shop, and a number 
of firms have their works committee elected irrespective of 
society, whilst all their activities come under the control of 
the Engineering Joint Committee. The activities go a little 
further than those described in the agreement quoted and 
they come mry close to the Whitley proposals. They meet 
the employers once a month and discuss anything for the 
comfort and welfare of the workpeople and ways and means 
for facilitating output. 

The unofficial committees take the trade-union rates agree- 
ments, etc., as something to be enforced as a minimum, using 
them simply as a means to larger ends. • These larger ends, 
however, are what distinguish them from all the other conp- 
mittees. 

They work for “an ever-increasing control of the work- 
shop until all the functions of management pass into the 
hands of the woi-king class as a means to the complete expro- 
priation of the employing class as such. These committees on 
their own cannot go further than the rest of the committees, 
but through their membership within the official committees 
and out of them, they perform several functions. They reach 
out to all sections of labor ; they are continually experimenting 
with details of organizations such as the elimination of sec- 
tional unionism in the shops, and they stand at the center of 
all movements in the localities where they have become thor- 
oughly established, capable of harnessing crises which may 
lead to revolutionary developments. 

In these features we recognize their relationship to indus- 
trial unionism of the various schools from the Chicago Con- 
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vention of 1905 until now. The value of counting heads I 
have already commented on. Whilst there are National Com- 
mittees co-ordinating some twenty committees in England 
and some twelve committees in Scotland, this by no means 
represents the growth of the movement. Among the miners 
are scores of reform committees. Among the railwaymen 
are also many reform committees. These are not linked up 
with the rest whilst they are akin. 

As a movement it is therefore incapable of measurement 
with a yardstick. Its outward manifestatjons vary. A period 
of unemployment dissipates the strength of the unofficial com- 
mittees and consequently sends energy back again into official 
channels. A crisis may sweep official (particularly the local 
officials) and unofficial elements -along together.. In such a 
crisis the personnel of the unoMcial committees may become, in 
the crisis, the personnel of the movement as a whole. For ex- 
ample, the writer was at one and the same time a member of 
a trade-union district committee, convener of stewards for 
the same trade union, and Secretary of the Workers’ Commit- 
tee in the district. A crisis came. The official trade-union 
committee suspended themselves, and the stewards worked 
through the Workers’ Committee. 

To sum up the position ; the Workers’ Committee movement 
is extending through the British labor movement and mani- 
festing itself in a variety of forms and directions. It is asso- 
ciated with definite revolutionary ideas, and is intent on abol- 
ishing capitalism. 

It is the result of the application of industrial unionist 
ideas to historically produced situations without a complete 
breakaway from the organized trade unions. Whether the 
complete merging of the trade unions and the complete 
adaptation to the demands of the epoch we have now entered 
can be accomplished rapidly enough is doubtful. Event fol- 
lows event so rapidly and old organizations are so slow td 
change that time may cast them on the scrap heap. 

Whichever may be the case, the ideas associated with the 
Workets’ Committee have come to stay. If the official move- 
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ment can adapt itself, then the nature of its adaptation will 
be on the lines indicated by the Workers’ Committee. If it 
cannot, then the latter will win through unofficially. At 
least, the times appear to indicate such conclusions to the 
writer. 



CHAPTER III 


THEIR IDEAS 
By J. T. Murphy 

[This chapter is on the ideas, the men, the instinctive mass 
movement, and the economic conditions, which have helped 
to create and shape the small revolutionary wing of British 
labor. An American will note that the impulse has received 
a little of its earlier shaping from an American movement. 
This is natural, because a partially suppressed labor move- 
ment, such as that of unskilled labor in the United States, 
swings to the left. This chapter makes clear the philosophy 
that lies hidden in some of the shop stewards' movement. Mr. 
Murphy sets out the effect of political parties, educational 
classes, the propaganda of industrial unionism, and the syn- 
dicalists, on the growth of the unofficial industrial movement 
of Great Britain, including the shop stewards' movement. The 
shop stewards created during the War many of the workers' 
committees to which Mr. Murphy refers.] 

The long, steady growth of the trade-union movement in 
Great Britain has presented us with phenomena of such a char- 
acter that the industrial unionists, who set out to build new 
industrial unions to compete with and ultimately wipe out the 
trade unions, stood little chance of success. Every attempt to 
establish the I.W.W. on a large scale has failed. The organi- 
zation known as the Industrial Workers of Great Britain, 
which later changed its name to the Workers' International 
Industrial Union [Workers' Union], and stood for practically 
the same organization as the I.W.W., reached a member- 
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ship of about 4,000 at best. The Building Workers* Indus- 
trial Union has been subject to a similar fate, and for ex- 
actly the same reasons which determined the form and 
character of the Workers* Union. The pioneers of the 
Workers* Union — Tom Mann and Charles Duncan — ^looked 
to this union as an all-embracing union of the working 
class. 

But because there existed prior to its formation, large, 
stable organizations of skilled workers, whose vested interests 
and traditions had not yet been thoroughly disturbed, they 
could only absorb or enroll those workers who were outside 
these unions. Hence the Workers* Union became largely a 
union of general labor, unskilled and semi-skilled. That it 
enrolled numbers of skilled men is true, but ere long they 
were arranging agreements with skilled unions with regard 
to what is called poaching of members. The vested interests 
of the unions, such as out-of-work pay, superannuation, sick 
benefit, and so on, produced a conservatism which has been 
a considerable bulwark against the onslaughts of the I.W.W., 
the Industrial Workers of Great Britain, and such-like organi- 
zations. It must not be thought, however, that because these 
organizations are small that the propaganda of industrial 
unionism has had no effect. 

Since 1903, when the Social Democratic Federation split on 
the issue of industrial unionism, the small but vigorous body 
known as the Socialist Labor Party has carried on a persist- 
ent propaganda. Its principal center was Glasgow, and in 
this city the Industrial Workers of Great Britain thrived best, 
and here also probably more experiments have been tried in 
the application of the industrial unionist principles than in 
any other town in Britain, 

James Connolly, the Irish labor leader, who perished in 
the Easter rising, was one of the pioneers of industrial union- 
ism in Glasgow, and his pamphlet, Socialism Made Easy, is 
still widely sold. The Socialist Labor Party remained small in 
membership for a long time, but the small group of men who 
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were trained in their classes ^ have since played a prominent 
part in the struggles toward industrial unionism through the 
many industrial fights in Glasgow and elsewhere. 

The Socialist Labor Party started its own press, and from 
here have come incessantly for years thousands of Daniel De 
Leon’s ^ pamphlets, and Kerr’s social science and sociological 
publications. However insignificant the party membership 
may have been, the effect of the work of the press has been 
influential in the fermentation of ideas on industrial unionism. 

The Independent Labor Party has never stood for industrial 
unionism. The British Socialist Party did not, until a year 
ago it half-heartedly supported it. The tendency of these 
two political parties is to support trades unionism, and stress 
the conquest of Parliament. But through numbers of their 
branches the publications have circulated and a goodly number 
of the members of each party now propagate the Socialist 
Labor Party slogan. 

The Socialist Labor Party, from its inception, was so severe 
in its restrictions on the liberty of its members so far as 
theory and practice were concerned, that its development was 
retarded. Since the Russian Revolution and the many experi- 
ences of its members in the industrial conflicts of the last 

1 Under the tuition of T. Bell, editor of the Socialist, and ex- 
president of the Scottish Ironmolders, and T. Qarke of the Engi- 
neers, the classes have since played a prominent part in the struggle. 
In the classes, the works of Marx, Engels, Morgan, De Leon, were 
thoroughly studied. Hence we find the materialist conception of 
history stressed as a means to understand social movements, and 
industrial unionism offered as the solution to society's problems. 
From the classes came A. MacManus, chairman of the Shop Steward 
Workers* Committee, J. W. Muir, of the Clyde Workers* Committee, 
and W, Paul. The latter is not connected with the industrial move- 
ment. He is, however, a speaker of considerable ability, and has done 
much to spread the class movement in the Midlands. For a con- 
siderable period some of the speakers simply reflected De Leon, and 

i it was not until they had passed through many experiences that we 
can see an independent direction given to the impulse towards indus- 
trial unionism, coincident with the peculiarities of British Labor 
History. 

2 See Appendix, Section 5» Chapter 2 . 
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four years, there has been a recasting of the constitution, 
which now recommends the same kind of industrial organiza- 
tion as the Workers’ Committees. Their preamble reads, after 
making the same declaration with regard to the class struggle 
as that of the I.W.W., drawn up at the 1905 Chicago Con- 
vention, “ The unit of organization industrially is the work- 
shop or yard committee, wherein the workers are organized 
as workers, irrespective of craft, grade, or sex. These com- 
mittees are co-ordinated by the formation of Works or Plant 
Committees, composed of delegates from each workshop or 
yard committee. The Plant or Works Committees are co- 
ordinated by delegates from each of these committees, in a 
village, town, city, or district, forming a Workers’ Council, 
in which there are also delegates from the residential com- 
mittees, these latter being the units of the social aspects of the 
organization.” ^ 

In addition to the Socialist Labor Party, there are the 
Workers’ Socialist Federation, the British Socialist Party, and 
the Communist League, advocating practically the same struc- 
ture. Certain tactical differences exist between these organi- 
zations which are delaying the fusion of these bodies into a 
single Communist Party. When it is considered, too, that a 
section of the Independent Labor Party is working in accord 
with those mentioned, the amount of political propaganda, 
assisting the spread of the Workers’ Committee ideas, will 
be recognized. However insignificant the outward structural 
appearances may be, the latent ideas among the organized 
workers are of no small volume. The outstanding figures of 
the British Socialist Party, so far as this workshop movement 
is concerned, are W. Gallacher and George Peet. They are 
known more by their activities in this movement than by 
their membership of a political party. Gallacher is the chair- 
man of the Clyde Workers’ Committee. Peet is the national 
Secretary of the Workers’ Committees. The activities of 
the political bodies, apart from the Socialist Labor Party, until 

^For this development, no doubt A. MacManus, T. Bell, and J. T. 
Murphy are tnainly responsible. 
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recently have been rather meager so far as industrial unionism 
is concerned. The Socialist Labor Partj was largely cen- 
tered in Scotland, but nevertheless had an extensive influence. 

England has been subject to propaganda influences from two 
other directions, viz., the Central Labor College,^ and syndi- 
calist propagandists, such as Tom Mann. With regard to 
the Labor College, which is now the possession of the Na- 
tional Union of Railwaymen and the South Wales Miners’ 
Federation, the clear-cut Marxian teaching conducted there 
has resulted in the production of a number of active industrial 
unionists, who have gone back particularly to the Welsh coal- 
fields and exercised great influence. The students produce a 
magazine of their own called the Plebs Magazine, and by 
forming classes in many towns and districts, they give an 
impetus to working-class education. Every week hundreds' of 
classes under the auspices either of the Labor College or 
the Socialist Labor Party, or some local Labor College 
group, now affiliated to the Labor College, are grappling with 
economics, industrial history, and like subjects. The effect 
was commented upon by the Government Commissioners of 
Industrial Unrest in 1917, particularly in South Wales. In 
nearly every large town classes, varying from thirty to eighty 
members, are attending several nights per week during the 
winter months. The writer, during the whole of last winter, 
for example, had two classes per week, with an average at- 
tendance of forty students. Other teachers were doing like- 
wise. Now, when it is remembered that these classes to which 
I refer are producing industrial unionist students capable of 
expressing themselves, it will be realized that weighty forces 
are persistently at work throughout the whole of the trade- 
union organizations, suggesting and applying the principles 
for which they stand. In South Wales in particular, men 
such as Noah Ablett, Reynolds, and Mainwaring, with many 
others, have succeeded in making marked advances in the 

Now, the Labor College. It has 27 students in residence, but 
through correspondence and tutorial classes, it reaches 6,000 students 
a year. 
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direction of industrial unionism, not by creating a fresh or- 
ganization, but by modifying the existing organizations and 
bringing the South Wales Miners’ Federation in part under 
their control. 

With regard to the syndicalists, Tom Mann ^ has been un- 


’■Tom Mann, regarded by many as the “Stormy Petrel” of the 
British Labor movement, has had a remarkable influence in several 
important directions. His efforts to organize the unskilled workers 
are well known. So also the part he played in the Dockers’ strike of 
1889, and the transport strike of igii.' His positive contributions lie 
in those directions, along with his amalgamation propaganda as exem- 
plified in his campaign for syndicalism. His anti-parliamentarism 
created a prejudice against him for a long time, which now becomes 
an asset, as the feeling against parliamentarism becomes more general. 
But for some reason he has not yet given, he entered and topped the 
poll in the Amalpmatcd Society of Engineers Parliamentary candi- 
date election. It is this apparent vacillation in tactics and his repeated 
appe^ance in unexpected quarters that have created a certain amount 
of distrust as to his capacity to hold the leading-strings of an organi- 
zation such as the A.S.E. He has tried to become General Secretary 
of this Society several times and failed, but he succeeded in getting 
this position in 1919. He likes the freedom of the “free-lance," to 
be a working-class gladiator in any part of the arena where the fight 
is raging, and whilst preaching organization chafes at the restraint 
which organization imposes. He has had a dramatic career, a wide 
experience, and is, besides being an agitator, capable of leadership. 
But any office will sit lightly upon him for the temperamental reasons 
I have indicated. At sixty-four he is full of vitality, and the glamor 
ot the fight IS upon him. He may head a revolutionary movement, he 
may finish his career as an agitator, but for him to settle down as a 
mundane official seems to those who know him as likely an event as 
to see him settle down as a poultry keeper. In any case he has ren- 
dered good service to the industrial unionist movement by his amalga- 
maUon propaganda and his support of the Workers’ Committees. 

Mann picked up American industrial ideas in Australia, and further 
studied si^dicahsm m France. On his return to England, he launched 
a powerful propaganda upon the public platform and through 
pamphlets and the press. He did much to popularize the idea of the 
snorter working day. 


He received an ovation at the Trades Union Congress of December, 
1919. As Secretary of the A.S.E., the king craft union, he is now 
inside the citadel, and his influence upon the machinists will be 
powerful in these critical years. 
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doubtedly the outstanding figure. But again the movement 
takes the form of propaganda for amalgamation of existing 
organizations. It is in the direction of amalgamation that 
industrial unionism has found expression in this country until 
the rise of the unofficial fighting workers’ committees. There 
has been an amalgamation movement in the engineering in- 
dustry. The rise of the unofficial shop stewards’ movement, 
however, meant the suppression of the amalgamation com- 
mittees. 

Such have been the main elements giving direction to the 
tendencies towards the modification of the industrial organi- 
zation of the working class. They have now undergone a 
marked change, and because they represent the advanced guard 
of the movement, with consciously formulated ideas, it is well 
that we should observe the character of the change. 

The 1905 LW.W. Convention in America formulated a 
scheme of organization by industry. Each industry was to 
have its own particular union and these unions to be feder- 
ated into one big organization. The National Guildsmen 
of this country, as well as the old industrial unionists, still 
stand for this form of organization. It should be mentioned 
in passing that Cole and Mellor of the National Guilds League 
have helped considerably in the way of spreading these ideas 
among trade unionists. The change from this position since 
the Russian Revolution has been marked, and the left wing 
of the Socialist movement now express themselves more in 
terms of Communism. The quotation from the platform of 
the Socialist Labor Party indicates the difference. The Com- 
munists recognize the need of departmentalization according 
to industry, but insist on the industry being subordinate to 
the class character of organization. They therefore propa- 
gate a class organization with departments within it corre- 
sponding to industry. The difference may not appear to be 
much, but on close examination it is a matter deserving care- 
ful consideration. 

Organization by industry involves the recognition of each 
industry and each industry-union as a separate entity, and 
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the executives thereof would be responsible to each industry's 
workers alone. It would tend to produce a psychology of a 
sectional character, too, in that the primary thought would 
be to defend one industry’s workers against the others. 

On the other hand, the Communists urge that the class 
principle should be applied throughout, and just as all the 
workshop committees of any plant, whether composed of 
building workers, transport workers, or engineers, are united 
in the Works Committee, so also the works of a locality should 
be united in the Workers’ Committee or Councils Then any 
departmental committee set up would be responsible, not sim- 
ply to a department, but to the whole council. 

The rival scheme of organization in relation to the existing 
trade unions should be noted too. Organization by industry 
has its problems, there is no doubt. The National Urlion of 
Railwaymen approximates to an industry union; the miners 
are approximating it; the engineering workers, particularly 
the skilled workers, are trying to shape themselves in the same 
direction. Now there exists, at the same time, the General 
Workers’ Union, the Workers’ Union, the National Amalga- 
mated Union of Labor, which are about to be fused. All 
these have workers spread over quite a number of industries. 
If, therefore, organization by industry has to be established, 
this huge body of about a million workers will have to be 
divided up among those unions which approximate to the 
industry unions. 

The Communists, on the other hand, say Amalgamate 
them all into one big union, and make internal departments to 
meet any peculiar demands of industry. 

If it be asked how all these bodies, political, educational, 

^ The term workers’ committee” is applied when the strike com- 
mittee takes on a class character. Most of the committees come into 
being, either directly or indirectly, from strikes. The word com- 
mittee ” was used to distinguish it from the Trades Council. Perhaps 
“workers’ council” will supersede “ workers’ committee ” The British 
“ workers’ committee ” is akin to the “ workers' council ” on the con- 
tinent, which is in part a standardization of the old extemporized 
strike committee. 
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propagandist, are related to the Workers’ Committee move- 
ment, I have to answer that their literature is distributed in 
the workshops and trade-union branches; their propagandists 
address workshop meetings ; their classes are open to all work- 
ers, for the members of all these bodies are personally part of 
the industrial movement too. And it must not be forgotten 
that wherever the workers extend their organizations in the 
factories, wherever they assume responsibility, such activities 
stimulate the demand for classes, for literature, and the like. 

Whilst the political parties, the educational bodies, the 
propagandists, are directly contributing to the most revolu- 
tionary aspects of the working-class movement in every re- 
spect, there are other bodies more moderate in political out- 
look, who are nevertheless contributing to the structural 
developments. Ruskin College, the Independent Labor Party, 
the Workers’ Educational Association, while not revolution- 
ary bodies, direct considerable attention to the established 
structure of the trade-union movement and its developments. 
The Whitley report proposals and all schemes immediately 
adaptable to the existing order, appeal to these members of 
the working-class movement. Their attempts to apply them 
bring them up against the structural problems of trade union- 
ism, and thus their practical experience compels them to 
contribute to the solution of the workers’ difficulties on the 
very same lines as the extremists. 

A simple illustration will make this clear. They wish the 
workers to share in control of their conditions in workshop 
and factory. To effect that, they must shift their ground from 
the trade-union branch to the workshop. There, to have any 
organization at all, they must get the workers sufficiently in- 
terested to elect a shop committee. Immediately the problem 
of sectionalism is upon them. Experiment follows experi- 
ment to overcome the difficulties involved until it is eliminated. 
Thus are they doing the same thing as the extremists, vis., 
organizing the workshops and factories. The pressure of 
economic circumstances does the rest. 

For it must be clearly understood that, while all the efforts 
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I have enumerated are going on, the workers as a whole 
have no conscious purpose. They do not visualize a new 
society and consciously march forward towards it. An ever- 
increasing minority do that as the economic struggle proceeds, 
but the mass moves intuitively, consequent on the pressure 
of circumstances. 

“If I am asked, “What England do the workers want? 
When? How?” I have to reply that very few indeed can do 
more than state general abstractions in answer to these ques- 
tions. 

The minorities of a people fight out consciously the differ- 
ent general concepts and methods. Meanwhile the social 
forces move, rise in their power, and the minority, conscious 
of the mightiest of these, anticipates it, interprets it, har- 
nesses it, marches on to victory. Through long periods there 
appears to be an equilibrium of forces and society appears 
static. But it is never so. The elements within it are ever 
moving and the periods of great change inevitably come again, 
not because of the wonderful ability of some particular person, 
or the conscious purpose of a people. They are moved by the 
simple concrete experiences of every day, and the interaction 
of these experiences produces mass movements which launch 
them all into mightier issues than they dreamed. Qdll them 
herd movements, if you will. Until humanity has evolved 
an organization of society which will uniformly express and 
satisfy the needs of humanity, and by its natural activity 
thrust responsibility in uniform fashion upon all its constitu- 
ent parts, so that a real social consciousness is developed, we 
shall witness these movements. They ^ill be harnessed by 
minorities, express themselves through existing machinery as 
far as possible, but will not hesitate to create new machinery 
as circumstances press upon them and the old fails to respond. 

The political parties, the educational bodies, the propagan- 
dists, and their relationship to the elements of change within 
the industrial working-class movement, I have attempted to 
describe. The result is that we can see a structure developing 
and certain leading ideas coming to be focused. How these 
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ideas are going to be translated in actual programs has not yet 
been clearly defined by any one. What we do see at present, 
is a multitude of demands in terms of wages, and reduced 
hours of labor, and, coming more and more to the front, the 
two big issues of nationalization and control of industry (or, 
rather, part control). These two latter indicate the tendency 
to converge upon big things. Whatever ideas we may have on 
these, whether they be regarded as reformist or otherwise, the 
salient features of them are revolutionary in character, indi- 
cating the nearness of vast changes in social relationships. At 
the same time structural modifications are proceeding and 
every dispute produces elements which are contributory to 
the Workers’ Committee organizations. These demand more 
detailed attention. But sufficient for the moment to have in- 
dicated the political, educational propagandist contributions to 
the new movement, and at the same time to have recognized 
the limitations of the visions of the people and the responsi- 
bilities upon the minorities. 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT BY RAILWAYMEN 

By C. T. Cramp, President of the National Union 
of Railwaymen 

Mr. C. T. Cramp is President of the National Union of Rail- 
waymen, with 450,000 members. He and Mr, Thomas have 
just passed through successfully the railway strike in which 
the Government attempted to reduce wages from the war levels 
and failed. Mr. Cramp was educated at the Labor College, 
where economics are taught on a Marxian basis. Frank 
Hodges, Secretary of the Miners, is a graduate of the same 
College. Both men are Socialists with a fundamental belief in 
industrial unionism, which they are helping to carry out in their 
unions. The miners and the railwaymen are two of the most 
radical organizations in Great Britain. Mr. Cramp is very 
exactly a representative of his rank and file. 

In a recent talk, Mr. Cramp said to me : 

We have obtained a Ministry of Transport. That is perhaps 
in part the results of our demands for full workers' control. Hav- 
ing our Ministry of Transport, we have now presented our de- 
mands for control. We are urging a joint board which shall 
control all railways. One-half of the representatives will be ap- 
pointed by the unions, and one-half by the House of Commons. 
Their function will be not only the administration of conditions 
but the running of the whole concern. That means the admin- 
isttation of the detail of traffic and also the administration of 
the commercial side. The unions will elect representatives to this 
Board of Control. But the election will not result in making these 
men permanent officials out of touch with their rank and file. 
They will be re-elected every three years. Under the Joint Board 
we shall have Area or District Boards. These Boards will deal 
with the administration of the principles laid down by the Central 

21a 
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Joint Board. The Area Boards will in the same way contain 
representatives of the Government and of the men, half and 
half. For the Railway shops we shall have Shop Committees 
■elected from the various grades. 

So the total organization will be a Central Board, District 
Boards, and Shop Committees, with the workers making up half 
the membership and the community represented by the other half. 

Up to the present time we have not negotiated anything tangible 
with the Government. Almost as soon as the Ministry of Trans- 
port took office we entered into conflict with them. We are hope- 
ful that within a few months we shall have succeeded in estab- 
lishing joint control by the workers. 

I have been interested in the Plumb Plan and I recognize the 
suggestiveness in giving separate representation to the manage- 
ment. But we feel that it is best first to get the principle of 
workers’ control accepted, and second to get the central idea em- 
bodied in the new form of administration, and then later to 
go into details of arrangement if necessary. Until recently 
managerial directors were perhaps as a class hostile to the idea 
of joining with the workers in control. But the experience of 
the last year has convinced them that they too had something to 
gain by coming in with the manual worker. 

In any case, the recent strike struggle will have made it easier to 
get the principle of joint control accepted. Under State owner- 
ship and under joint control, we shall retain the right to strike, 
and we claim it as a full right. There will be no yielding on 
that point. For the settlement of disputes, we shall trust to the 
good sense of the management and the men. 

What we are building up is a new functional idea of the 
State. Geographical representation did not meet the full need. 
My personal opinion is that certain representatives in Parliament 
must be provided from the industries as industries, so that we 
shall have industrial representation. In that way we should have 
a body competent to decide on great industrial questions. 

In propagating the idea of workers’ control, we have published 
articles in trade journals, made large numbers of platform 
speeches and appeared before Labor Congresses. We have not 
drawn up our demands in any sense of adjusting them to the 
ideology of capitalism. We ultimately want to destroy capitalism 
altogether. The infiuences that have strengthened the idea of 
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workers’ control were the revolt of a few years ago against 
excessive bureaucracy and State socialism. The propaganda of 
French syndicalism has something to do with the spread of the 
idea, and then such writing as appeared in the New Age"^ helped. 
The workers desired to devise a system of social control that 
would master slavery in the new form in which it was appearing, 
namely that of bureaucracy. So altogether there came the gath- 
ering of these new ideas and the shaping of them into our present 
demand for workers’ control laid before the Premier. 

1 An organ of Guild Socialism. Compare these demands with the 
Government offer of 25% of advisory control. See Appendix, Sec- 
tion 4, Chapter 2. 
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THE ENGLAND THE WORKERS WANT— WHEN— 

HOW 

By Robert Smillie, of the Miners' Federation of 
Great Britain 

[This chapter is a digest of Mr. Smillie’s conversations with 
the writer, letters to him, and public talks, corrected by him 
for use here. He answers the questions which many have been 
putting. What kind of society is it which the workers want? 
When do they expect to begin to get it? How are they going 
about it? 

Mr. Smillie answers that they wish a Socialist society, which 
will not be bureaucratic, nor State socialistic. So, with every 
demand for nationalization, they include a demand for workers’ 
control, which means decentralization of power. They expect 
to effect this change in society (of public ownership of the key 
industries and of land, with management by the workers) by a 
series of gains in Parliament, till finally they have a majority 
of seats, which will give them a labor Government. Then 
legislation will be passed which will establish the Socialist 
society. The method of this change is not by bloody revolu- 
tion, but by education and propaganda and votes. The philo- 
sophical statement of the goal is neither State Socialism nor 
Syndicalism, but Guild Socialism. Details of change have al- 
ready been made, and will continue to be made each month. 
But to bring to pass the real transfer of economic power to 
the workers will require “ five, ten, fifteen years.” ^ 

Such are in summary the views of the greatest labor leader 
of this generation.] 

1 This summary, also, has Mr. Smillie's approval as a statement of 
his position. 
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I DISCUSSED with a wealthy and Christian coal owner the other 
day the question of Socialism, and I told him it was 
absolutely impossible to square the Sermon on the Mount with 
present-day commercial conditions. My friend admitted that, 
but said, “Well, but we are in it and what are we to do?” 
When I examined witnesses at the Coal Commission I had 
before me not only my little village in Lanarkshire, and the 
poverty and the miserable homes there, but the slums of the 
great cities and the palaces and the mansions of the idle class. 
Any one knowing the poverty of the people and the terrible con- 
ditions existing in the mining community for so many years and 
realizing that the robbing classes, “ who toiled not, neither did 
they spin,” had been living on the money that should have gone 
to feed, clothe, house, and educate his class, would be a knave 
and a traitor to his people if he did not keep it in mind, and 
let the other class know that he had not forgotten it 

One who truly represents the workers has always before his 
eyes the misery, the infant mortality, the death rate, of his 
class, and the position of the upper class. Always he has in 
his vision this contrast. 

The Coal Commission gave me the opportunity of getting 
into respectable company, I had the opportunity of speaking 
with dukes. We were not introduced. Some of them in the 
witness-chair were not sure of their minimum living wage 
within a few thousands. But they were very nice. 

It has been alleged in certain quarters that I desired to score 
against those dukes. I had no such desire ; but with my col- 
leagues I wished simply to arrive at the truth. We do not 
blame them as individuals at all, but the system of which they 
are a part is wrong, and we wanted them to come to give us 
the information desired, with a view to helping us to put it 
right, 

Dukes, earls, and marquises, as well as capitalists, are en- 
titled to be content, but the working people, landless and dis- 
possessed, and living in the slums, God never expected them to 
be content with these conditions. 

I am out to rouse the people to the dignity of man. It 
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is not true to say that I am out to breed rebellion or bloody 
revolution if that can be avoided. Rather I wish , to convince 
the people that it is their business to unite, by constitutional 
means if possible, to overturn the present system and enable 
the people to live happier lives. 

We are not g^oing to sit down content with the present state 
of affairs. No man has the right to call himself a man who 
sits down contented with matters as they are. The vast 
majority of men and women and children are the exploited 
class who have never more than a fortnight or three weeks’ 
savings to keep them going until another pay-time comes 
round. I have not been able to convince myself that one party 
should live on the best things which are produced, and the 
other party, the producers, continually be kept on the verge of 
starvation. As a child I was taught that it was God’s doing. 
It is not God’s doings, but man’s doings. It is no use being 
discontented unless one spreads the discontent as far as one 
can. Five hundred peers own a third of this country, four 
thousand landlords own half, and the other half is held by 
the smaller people. If we could prove to any of those titled 
people, back to the time of William the Conqueror, that they 
had soiled their hands with honest toil, they would commit 
suicide. 

In recent years the younger generation of mine workers have 
had greater opportunities of at least an elementary education, 
and the schoolmaster has been abroad amongst them in the 
shape of what is sometimes termed the agitator, and it has set 
many of them thinking and asking themselves the question 
whether it is necessary for the mining population, which with 
its families numbers almost an eighth of the population of the 
country, to continue living practically on the verge of starva- 
tion, badly housed, and with no voice at all in the determina- 
tion of their own destiny. 

Up to recent years the mine owners (who, it is true, have 
latterly met the men’s representatives and recognized their 
organization as a body to be negotiated with) declined to sup- 
ply any information about the inner working of the^ industrial 
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concerns; and they have denied, in fact, the miners’ right to 
question the justification of the enormous profits which were 
being earned in the trade whilst wages were continually kept 
down to the mere existence point. 

The thinkers amongst the miners have by persistent agitation 
amongst their fellows broadened the outlook of the minds 
of the mine workers, and have undoubtedly brought about the 
claims which have recently been promulgated for a higher 
standard of life and for a reorganization of the mining in- 
dustry on lines which would give the mine workers a voice in 
the industrial as well as the commercial side of the business. 

To put it quite plainly, they have arrived at the conclusion 
that the lives of mine workers which are invested in the mining 
industry ought to count on at least as high a plane as the 
capital which has been invested by the owners of the mines. 

My boys and your boys were “ out there.” ^ They were told 
they were fighting for the honor of their country. We can’t 
afilord to shed the blood of the young, when such as they can- 
not claim the land they have defended. Was it for their land 
that the lads laid down their lives and spilt their blood ? Was 
it really for their own land? No; but for the land of those 
people who are wrongly in possession of it, and who would 
never let them live a day unless payment is made of whatever 
blackmail may be agreed to. If we are still going to leave 
the land which the men have defended in the hands of a few 
people, and also retain conscription, it will mean that our lads 
have died in vain, and their blood will rise and cry out against 
us. 

The co-operators have recently been purchasing some land, 
but I am not out for a few acres of land for the co-operative 
movement ; I am out for the whole of the land of the country. 
I sometimes wonder if a millionaire can have a soul. It seems 
almost impossible that a man who is enormously wealtliy can 
possess a soul and know that thousands of little children are 
dying from want and starvation in the slums, largely as the 
outcome of his possessions. The King and Queen are said to 

1 Mr. Smillie had two sons at the front 
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have visited the slums, but it is well kuDwtt that tluy very 
seldom see a slum at all. King.s a«id (Jiun tis oujjht to have 
sufficient intelligence to km»w thi.s. 

The worst feature of the Coal Comniissioit was txit die 
question of proftteering—and the Government was ijjitrr tpiihv 
of prohte(?ring than the euipIoyfTs were—it was the hnii' ijij: 
The dreadful coiulitions disclosed were known to the rnlim; 
ant! fKissc.ssing classes king ago. mxl they tieed itot ho’rl np 
their hands in holy htrrror now. 'l lte charaeteristie individnal- 
istic njovement was ahsnlutely wilhoiu .soul. It is rtomrtjjnrs 
euggestetl that if the workers had decent homrs tiny wotdd 
not keep them clean, hut when Uti; wtukets willidraw their 
wives and tljuighter.s from service in the rich man's home, wrl! 
that class keep their hou.ses tidy? Will the ( tmntcs!, kc«p her 
daughter clean? 

Feeling these thing.s, I can't avoid giving rxptef.sion to them, 
When I was a lad. I began to wmulei why the Duke of ILmtil* 
ton had two hundred thtmsainl j«nmds a y<'itr. .uni ! got tiffeen 
boh a week. b‘or tioing nothing, lie received a shilling ‘>n 
every ton of coal raised, and I got clevetJ petice ftw risking »•>.>* 
life. 

We have willing and skilled workers, and n Iwvmtiful 
country- ft in not God’s fault at all thru our f«*op!e are not 
prosperous and happy. All that is treeded is to mganire the 
land anti machinery to produce. Our wtuket'. will piotim r. if 
we get the giianmtee that protlucfion is not tt* malte mslhon 
aires, but ft» nt-tke ctanftulahle hitpjty homr.;. 1 want to pro 
duce. The workers want to produce. 

Bm thm nnvr f»i« be inihislruil /‘cure untU ffte l.iml i* 
mtimoUsi’d, mitil tin* mihvtiyx. tint! k>‘v ojdatfttes ,;»e 

«*«/ until thr tt-urkfric hmv rorirrof .</ dw ,■<->«. 
diltnnjr t>f tficsr ttvifboir/ />/»■. along the lisiei of the 
Bill, atid the railwaymm*,-. dematsd, Whitley Gotntvihi ao- jv>! 
what we mean, nor the National InduMria! l'o«frsr!i.,«-. ten 
grievance couiinitlrcs. ffV unwi ,»/ <»!/ i-Mcr, 

of dmifUm md enittntt-r.iul, /intoirwi ■ « 

cofilfol, holf by all fAe wwrAcrr, fmlf by the Suitf. The moirr's 
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and their leaders attach the utmost impoUjuicc tr* the fnicstitin 
of the collective ownership of tlic mines, not so imtch in their 
own interests as in those of the general cuniiminity. They fee! 
that private ownership has failed to develop tliis great natitWKil 
industry on the lines on which it might have heen developed, 
and that it is only by collective ownership that it i.s pussihle to 
introduce the reforms that arc necessary to increase ontpijt 
and probably reduce the selling price of coal hy iinjiroviiig the 
machinery of production. 

To do nothing, is an experiment, having liad results week 
by week. Reversion to pre-war conditions is an <‘xperinient 
fraught with grave peril, so we start fniin the assumption that 
some forward step mu.st be taken. prmluftk'iiy c«H»of 

be got without giving the zvorkers a shntr in lurntrol. 'I he 
problem is to reconcile the working classes willi the .State. 
It is a race between Socialism ami rei’afutian. Sat'kilLm is 
the only program of rcconstructwn that is offered. Against it 
are arrayed all the forcc.s of distirganii^aiion. Socialism desires 
Government as the expression of the cnilertive will ami aspira- 
tion. In bringing it to pass, we wish to use the trade utthms 
and the Political Labor Party as the forces, 

I think that an effort should now hi* mad<* to spread the 
Triple Alliance idea beyond its present Itorders. 1 here i.s really 
no reason why all the large and important unions should ttol 
be banded together for defensive purito.M*s. 1 think that it 
will become the duty of this alliance tthitnately to figlu the 
question of conscription. Sonw! of the trade wnioti leader.s 
have conceived and expressed their function as tiuit of brakt- 
Bien, to lessen the speed of the moven»*nt. I'heir joh should 
be that of stoker, to bring fire and tiriving power. Tho.se 
leaders signed away their executive power in the 'I'reasury 
A^eement.^ As a result, some of the unions are without 
leadership. The engineering unions should be the kings of 
the industrial movement. But, because of their interusil dis- 
sensions, the Government does not consider them \vith the 


1 A war-time agreement of 
Smillie kept his mitiers out of 


uuioos witli ifie Ciovenifiwitt Mr* 

it* 
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anximis .sf^liritncfc which if gives the mihvaynn'^n, fr^r 
Tlicfi trm, scimr tnult* tiniun tra?hn's ha^r rf'h!ilr4 lijc’al 
district strikes as iiiiaiithori/edd* Init fhr^e ;ire 

llic result (d a hical grievaiirc wtiirh sinndd liavc^ hi/fii lAl^nt tsji 
and dealt witli hy the caaitral cKiauilive. A!! thn ff|wuaU'"' fo 
separate t!i«‘ Icaih-rs from the rank ainl fdis 
The wetrkifig classes d«> nn\ yef know what they ran do 
t¥hfn fhty k'tufw iluii Hit /s+^err is ihtirx, in frrt, ftn, f:ffttn 
ytdts, iktrt win bt nn nru/anr/ir. I’hcii theyv will rlcrt a 
Farliariicrif ariil create a labor r»nvrrnnicfit. In the cVnir^iy eif 
Diirliaiii. alrcacly they have se*ai that they liavc^ ilir j'ltnvria and 
they have nltoinc/d tla* niajcaify of tlie conniy rnnnrih lirlirvini:; 
that tlw administration cd the law-^ U as impHrfanl as fhe 
making. When they rnvahe In thf^ kumvlmler* of their jviwer^ 
they will possess Ihaiaiii, A jiri'Ha’v.s nf ednrati*^m is gnini't *'^ 1 . 
1 he ( nal tannniissinn heljKsl in thi**'. hrir ynine iin\ia in 
peace time, there have hrett each work tlirrr to fonr fhot!%;nn'l 
meetings a week tlimnidioui ifie idand. h'rum ihtrr ifi inih 
thmisaiirl I'dat forms, eeomanies have hrrn langlif fn the {rMj'tlf* 

I his wifi confinnr* till fltev vrae fheir wxv to powei, hi 

the meantiiiie tlu* |n‘'i\n!e|p'‘d elassrx, alatmed at f|e^ jirogtr'/i 
made hy labor, may firccijdtute a comhet winch imghi md in 
revoliiiicwi* 



SECTION FIVE 
PROBLEMS 

CIIAI^TICK I 
WOMEN 

The women of the labor Party licit! a eonferrnrc at Sontli- 
port on June zph — the day iH'ftire the labor Party met. Otte 
iHtndretl am! fifly-fonr d(’!t*ji,'ntes were |>re?triil. Mint Sii'iiin 
lawrcnce, of tht; Labor Party Execniive, and ttienibcr of tJse 
Ixriidon ('oimty Council, watt in the chair. 

Mns. M. K. ILirl of Wi^an came to the platfoi-ni with lomi 
applituse. .She i.s one of the three tnincrs’ wives wlm te-.!i(ir«! 
lieforc tlie Coal Ctmiinission. 'I'wo inemlM'iM ttf the Coinniitt* 
sion have stated that tlie (Vnmnis.Mun was Tunuiimon'; on the 
jKiint that the cvith-nce of these wmiien was of the he-it. beinjj 
straight ftirward, to the point, and well piven. I he need of 
better housing juid of pit-head f«ths the matter of their 
evidence — wa.s agreed on by the Coniinission. This wan the 
first lime that working women luive given sworn testimony 
before a Statutory Commission, 'rhe .Sbliirdwy /vV:'ir?('. repre-' 
settling the aristcx'raey attt! gentry, called their testimony 
" twaddle." and was deeply nmved by the evi»!rner of the 
Duke, I'httl, and two Martjuises, in iM-half of their royaltie-i. 
But the Commissiott was unanimous against the pir.a of the 
royalty owners and in favor of tin* plea of the mmet *.* wrvf s 
Mrs. Hart ksa strongly built, stout, apple clteekrd woman, wdh 
brown bair. Sbe (old the conference of her expriiriHi' as a 
witfiMS in tlie King*.s Rtibing Knom. 

f was a little bit afraid, lieforc I went itt. !iera«-i«* I esgreied 
to »« a leading assembly, with a judge in the ehatr lafiknig m 

m 
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me over his spectacles. I had never hecii in a Mnnse m” l.itrtls. 
But Mr. Justice Sankey, instead of Iteing a .‘■rvrrt* Jwhjr, 
tO) be a jolly-looking gentleman. He Ciinii' jiml ..hmik h.-nu!;. viiUi 
us, and told us we did not need to be afraid, but jii-4 tn talk to 
him. That is what I did. I thought to ni.vM'li. " I'll give it VDit.” 

We told him about back-to back houscfi. .iiid tin- interiwl taun. 
plaints of women cau.sed by heavy weights. \Vc iuld biin *tf 
whole families in two room.s. I have .seen rleveti honsr:. liarking 
on one yard, with their refuse in tuic tub. The ■hi-4 entiie*, ntf 
from that tub like .smoke. We want jiitdirad baflr.. We luitirrs' 
wives want to be clean the .same as gentlcmcfi'!. v.iw t. 

Mrs. Andrews of Rhondda, South Wales. Jttiother tiiim*r'fi 
wife, said: 


I investigated a case in the Khtwdda Valley where the Itaby 
was born in a cellar, with the walls mildewing; the .,»ily jilae’i; 
the family had to live and .sleep in. 1 fotijid t*ut tli.it the mine- 
owner— the employer of the baby'.s father -ilid not live near the 
mine— those minc-ownens do not live near the place in which they 
get their money. lie had his dog.s Itvitig iji krtiiiebi fittetl witii 
electric light. I do not want the dogs to Jiave a worse time, hut 
I want human beings to have as good a tiriu* as those dogs. 


iVlrs. JJespard is a tiny hut stately old lady, with lacr on her 
white hair. Under the eternal nii.st of Kugiaml. she wcar.s a 
long black rubber coat, which ctnphasi.’'vs the straight lu-s.s of 
her gallant little figure, the lovely whitenesH of !H‘|-*hair, ;u»4 
her eagle profile. She demanded that housing he made a 
national question, "as much as war." 

Dr. Marion Phillips is the chief woumn ofticer (that iiiraus 
org^izer) of the Lalior Party. She is fitted for the long, 
tiard job. The first impre.ssion she makes, which long aeotiaint- 
strengthen!), is that of wholesomenesi! and sanity, 
iihe has enthusiasm anti the scientific mind. 'I'hefi. an* only 
a dozen persons in Britain who know as nuudi of fimtl etm> 

inow^rn^t With ttxdmical atnl detailed 

her?n 2 ^ sitwation. Her exact inforomthm enaliles 

tier to serve on Government committees .iml to p„‘sent evidence 
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ill tl'H* iiidiistrial fimi. Khe Iirillianf. railnr aii^i %ifalify* 
gl(,»sy Iilack hair, and a large* iHnverftil fignna }mliiTr'S!'pis^ in 
a likrk liiiiic with two strands t>f yrllrnv heads. She h4'- a 
jilurcly stride aiifl is a hum ** inixrrd^ She an aiinniahh* 
jiiihitc siH‘;ikei\ with a ftill vedee lhat carries fri ifie dr'f’prr 
ill llir last |M*w. She knuwH ntnvs value <d farts ru' apaiu'l, 
iclmlistic phrasing, arni flic deadly instances she gave *»! sjirrii'^ 
latiiai in nils, rill'iHliiig inargariuis and catllr fuufis. and hrnrr 
the jiricf* «if inilk^ appears! in must uf the pajtcrs rsf lirilaiii 
lir’xt iriiitiiirii;. She ^inuanded a rcstarafiuii t kivcrufiiciil 
ruiitful 

Shr had j'trcvirarsly said: 

11if <|tir"4ifm h Iiuw \mm c«>ntrul ran hr rrinaalta! wafli rcgaisl 
fu nil's fan-, and hacfni, It is laa ai nntrh Ihr atv.rnrr ui im;" 
lirmliiig as ilir f'i|iriafi*.«n^ fU the Ainriitsui and fSie m- 

safiriii ui ruiifr«4. Arinally iliric is a sniplus su tar a'* fats afii! 
nils arr cniicrriasl iliusc ul winch iiuu'uaiinr is inadr* 

I'hs tliillijC'i ala'f jatid: 

It is «!i|iiiiit wuik llnU makes flic fsit^ur ikmy iprals 

Sil, willl rigid tlulHun Wsuncfi ahlr to vn!t% file W'Ultirft lire 
I.iiisy nil urgaiii/afinn and ja'upaganda, lM\i if W’dd ftspiifr 
many years t4 msiili t'luiii the handful nf leaders and llir Irm^ 
litiiidirds of awakfiird women to priietralr flir shy# oerr-* 
wiirknl iifiar'otisrd iii;rs".r‘e 

‘Tile fifwv roiisfitiiiiuii of ihe Isihur Tarty* whieli was ;tdo|er4 
ill Fehriiary. was in wanking ortlrr at flir iisiir fsl ii?r 
kst aiiiiiiiil cwifrrriicr in June* lotH. 1'he ihrrr mam Iraniir-; 
alfeetiiig the work of women were flir t-uahli Tnn-nl esi m- 
4i%^ii:!ii*d nntiliri sliip* the ariangemriif^ made im mdj'SrItial 
wnrt'iri'i tiiriiilrrs in work together as Womnds flir 

‘LiiriiJ iaitinr Ihirfir-s and fhr inrlmibn of at hsva* (imt 
on the ICxmilive Tornmiifec td the pariy elrrird *il thr amraal 
ciiiifererircs Hie iiianting of ivofimids 'suf'l'raim and llir ««■ 
|itiltt? tiiwarfl?! lalair organi/alion tiiicler the new cunsiinjemii 
lilts ieil to grcalitr iiilerimt. in polities tiring lakrn hy wiyiiicii 
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generally and women’s organizations tlian was fornn rl.v fhr 
case. 

Working in agreement with the women of the ! .a!<iir 
is the Standing Joint Committee of Indn-.iii;»! 
Organizations. The Standing Joint Comnhftee of lni!n:.!rj;ji 
Women's Organization.s was fmtndt’il in loiti and. from tiinr 
^ to time since, its constitution has Itren amended in or.Irr that 
it may better fulfil its objects. In general IrniH .are to 
watch over the interest of working women, and heljt to carry 
out the principles of the labor and eo-njierativr ninvemcnfs 
in so far as women are specially coneerned. The eommittee 
also acts as an advisory body on women's tpiesiions to flw 
Executive Committee of the l,,afior I’arty. 

The committee now represent. s; the W’onien's Trade Utdon 
League, the Labor Party, the Wotnen's Co opetative CniJd, 
the National Federation of Women Worker-i, the Rai!w.iy 
Women's Guild. In order tliat it may he ftdly reprcseiitalive 
of all women within the labor and en operafive ijjovejitrnH 
it invites representation from the ParH.mtenfaiy t Vnnmtftee 
of the Trades Union Congres.s, the Co-operative Cttioit. and 
"industrial organizations, of which a .sttfvrtanlia! juiinJwr of 
the members are women, which arc natit>ita! in character, and 
are accepted by the committee.” 

The committee has teen constant in its efforts to keep kdore 
the labor movement and the whole coimtiiitiify the sfirrial 
interMts of working women. Among these rfforti fm>»t 
considered its work in many deputations to Ministers wlneft ft 
has organized or in which it has taken part, when Irgidation 
has been before Parliament, e.^iwcialty in rehrtkm to the 
Ministry of Health Rill, the Emancipation of Women Ril!, 
the question of women’s unemployment. 

^Maiy R. Macarthur Is chairntan; Margaret IJrwelyn 
Davies, vice-chairman, and Dr. Marion IltiJIijw, secretary. 

The^ year’s work has Iieen chiefly nntahlr a« recording in. 
created ^litical activity among women, lioth nationallv ami 
locally. For the first time women Itavc for 1‘arilatjirni 
^under the auspices of the Ubor Party: in a large mnnhrr td 
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areas, labor wonwn have KHCccssful caii»!jda!fs ,ai local 
ek'ftions: both the scope ,ant! iinjwxtfaiice «tf tt’ornen’s work an 
nsitiona! adniiiiislrativc ;uh 1 constiltative luxlies have jiirjfa.srti. 

I think it fair to say that, with the extvpfinn of junhaps 
fifty women, women as a group (up to the year difi not 

exercise the inthieucr' in industri,a! .atid political affairs in 
f Ircat Hritain which they have exercised in recent yrsirs in the 
I'niled States. 

Exceptional Itrifisli women were .as potent as certain wonsen 
are in our country, 'I hese exceptional women would inrhtde 
Mr.s. Sidney Wehh, Mrs. ifetiry h'awceti, Mary Macaifinn, 
Margaret Bondfield, Dr. Marion I’hillips, M.argaret l.lewelyn 
Davies, Susan Lawrence, Mrs. Saisdersotj h'urniss, Margaret 
McMillan, Maude Hoyden, Mrs. Hemher Heeve.s, Mrs, 
I'ethkk Lawrence, Mrs, lVsp;<id, Mrs. Idiilip Stiowden, 
L.leanor Kathhone, Dr. Janet < amphel!. I hese women have 
ranked in Britain as Jane Aild.uns, Lilliatt Wald, Mary Drier, 
Mary McDowell, rank in America. 

Wotnan i,s the forgotten f.icfor. wlsich will upset the rsjua- 
tion. Blithriy oflieiaL and owners and lahor leaders seheiiir 
their man made world, while ;.ix million women in oicnpati»»us 
(sntne of them emaneijnited. and most of them soon to have 
a vote) alter every ealenlafion made, Inferior stattvs has hrru 
and continues to he the economic position of womett. Lit!- 
pluyers, the f ioverimient and tr;ttle nnioti t, concur. 

Mrs. Wchh wrife.s: 

The inrunahly h.ts. during the w.ar. actually hero eni!*o<lird m 
agfeemi’iU'i hetwern the men's trade ut»inm( and etnj4ov.-s %' .e i.i 
eiatioiM, ct}y[4rtl with a .solemn Satgain that niter the w.ir the 
women sluniliJ he excluded from the men's jobs, 

CL 1). li. Loir writes in /nfmfwefhoi ht Tmi<‘ f-ni-tiinn; 

The girat majority of skilled craft unions adsnit only ov„lr 
workers, and would refuse to accept wotorn on grounds of srx 
alone, even If il»ey were rstherwise cligildr for njrmherdiip, W«mrit 
«rc iwt' adfuitled Imn my of the craft uttiuna iit ihr engineering, 
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shipbuilding, or building industries. The transjmii uiiintis <m tjje 
other hand, including the National Union of Raihva.vJiK ii and the 
Tramway Workers’ Unions, have adopted tiu: pnliev of otc.nti/iss!; 
women, and endeavoring to secure for tlieiii full rate:;, ’i he jiai t 
played by women in framing the policy of the tr.idr suiicut nimc* 
ment is still exceedingly small. 

The War Cabinet Committee on Women in liidnstty rejxut 
on this point: 

The attitude of Trade Union.s towar<Is the einphnnirnf of 
women, in part dictated by men’.s ideas as to wliat «nik it is 
decent and proper for women to perform, has also liei-n indnemTd 
by the fear of the effect of women’s competition in ou iting fm-ii 
from occupations or in lowering their standard of life, a tr.ir 
justified by the fact that clegradution of the .stantl.tnl itiv.miahly 
followed the introduction, on account of its dicipm ru frin.dr 
labor. In occupations in which women have cMahli .hrd ihrno 
selves the efforts of the men’s Trarle Unions iiave t.eeii dtn-eteri 
towards confining them to the proce.sse.s v-liieli. i»t the nn-n’s 
opinion, are the better suited to them, or to keepijij; them from 
particular machines or tools, weights and sir.e.s of inijilemeiiis. ma 
terials and products. This ha.s been done rather Ity p.enitig the 
assent of employers to the rules of the Union tlwn by written 
agreements, though in some instances such agreemetits air rsiatil ; 
for instance, one between the Federated A.ssociation-i of Hoot .iiid' 
Shoe Manufacturers and the National Union of liwot and Shoe 
Operatives, made shortly before the war (5(h .May. which 

provides for the gradual cc.s.sation of the. emjdoytnrin n{ fnmtr . 
amongst male operatives in the clicking, press. Im.iing. and fitiish.. 
ing departments of the Boot Making Trade, in vvhieh o|wfafiotm 
male labor was then almo.st exclusively employed. The men in 
various trades have also refu.sed to admit women to their unions. 

thus to give them the advantages of thetr org.tuiratiotr this, 
in spite of the succc.ss in .securing the ituerests of the wi>rker<J 
which had been effected in the Cotton Unions and was prmtiiwd itt 
the Shop Assistants* Union, where women have Iieen 
with men. 

There are some' unions still existing that haw aiiiiiiit'f'rl 

women since 1850, but such nnion.s first effective iti 
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llie cotton tratle forty years ago uml rmlv during tin* |nrsi>iif 
a’Jifnry have wniJH'ti heen (ngani/ed in i-oiiHitlcraMf tinmUrrs 
in other imhislrie.s. Ammling to Ho* I,tih,>r S c.jr of 

tytf*, in t!ic ten yearsi jm-viims to J»)i.} tlie \ liad guin* 

njj from n.t.7»5 ”i textile and in all othn trades t-r 

257 ,<!Ht in the frmner and in the latter, or tu a l«jta! of 

35tvjh.t, nunle np as follows: 


f'ottrm 

Ollier Textile:; 

C'lolliiiig 

ttlltljl A'l'ijl.l.nil-i -’■rre,,ti 

tii'UiTii! I almr 

fHlter Trader! I0„m 

J?Imt'!'*yee\ of t’ntdie Anlhorith’s . ,, 

folal 


1 hi'i was lictwr’en six ajid aiven per erait of ilie tumdiei’ 
employer!. 

tVitain tulions organi/e only women, lliere :u'e erafl 
unions: Society of Women Wehiejs, .Manrliesti-r t'nioit of 
Women in the Itoolihiinling TrarleK. 'Ihere are iiHhe, trial 
miions: Independent Women Hoof and Shoe < iprr.afive>; 
I 'iiiori, the Women lhe,iery W%»ike«-.’ ! htie»n. the Women Silk 
Workers ol Peek. There arr* genera! lahor imioriri: the Na- 
tional l’'ederafioti of ^V^»men Workr'fs. 

Ihrre are tmions rojitainiiip! men and women; fhie textile 
tmirm.; the National 1 'nion of I’rinliiig ;md I'aper Wtukrj.s; 
the National Amaljpunaterl Ihnon of Shop As T.tants. Ware 
Itonsemr ii and t ieikr. ; the Anialfj,mmled I Jniem of t o oper.t 
live hanployee;.. 

War had rdrengtlieiH-rJ the f»rgani:fation of womi rt in tr oh- 
nnitne;, 'I’here were a!>out 75t»,o*Ji‘» female memlM-rs The 
National Fedri-ation of Women Wt»rkei% Irad 'fpr 

N^nirmal Ihnon of tre?si*iid V\ork**r-» h.rd ri,*,-*#* w** 5 U'in m 
their Miemlier-iiip uf ♦.('<«■«>, ‘the N:ttion:d ,Am;dp 4 jj).,trd 
thhon of PalMO' had je,,,,*!,, Ju iJre |»oid., Wfurf, 

Kiverside, and teeoetal Workes:/ tdriois h,*d women lo- 
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bacco workers, 3,000 chocolate workers, and others* The 
Workers’ Union had 60,000 female workers* The National 
Warehouse and General Workers’ Union had io,ocxx llie 
textile trades unions had 350,000 women. The National Union 
of Railwaymen had 30,000. 

The War Cabinet Committee reports : 

The committee are not aware of any case outside transport in 
which trade unions previously confined to men have admitted 
women to membership. The question is understood to have hfcn 
mooted by the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, hut the exdu* 
sion of women has hitherto been based upon a demarcation of 
skill rather than of sex. A small new union was formed williin 
the engineering trade by the Society of Women Welders* wliidi 
may prove to be a pioneer of skilled craft unionism among women, 
It is, of course, too early at present to say whether the extensimi 
of trade unionism among women which has lieen caused liy the 
war will be permanent or not. It seems probable that a decline 
will follow the cessation of munitions work. 

^ The best hope of real and permanent amelioration the jK>si- 
tion of women in industry lies in trade union action. 

Textile trades engaged two-fifths of all women in industry, 
and of all workers in textiles, four-sevenths were women* 
Their trades-union organization had gone further in this in- 
dustry than in any other. 

In July, 1918, the total number of occupied women luich 
according to Board of Trade figures, increased hy twenty-two 
and one-half per cent, or from just under six million to nearly 
seven and one-third million as shown in the following table: 
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Trades 


Metal ........ 

Chemical 

Textile 

Clothing 

Food, Drink, and 

Tobacco 

Paper and Print- 
ing 

Wood . 

China and Earth- 
enware 

Leather 

Other 

Government Es- 
tablishments ... 


Total 


Estimated] 
tuimber of; 
Females 
employed 
in July, 
m4 


170.000 

40.000 

863.000 

6X2,000 

196.000 

H7600 

44»or)0 

32.000 
23,100 

49.000 

2,000 


2,i78,fxx) 


Estimalfd 
luimher o 
hVtnaies 
emplftyed 
in July, 


504,«KXv 

tn.um 

SCl8,irK^v 

2354W 

793.«';30 


197, UM') 

22S,OO0| 

2,97o,ekx)j 


I rri"rrr4 I 

IbflVr-' airr iti I 

riii*e I bV|!i.rr% j 

fwiwrrn I !*f |m|,i1 = 

nwiiihrrH | ; 

jf4 Wiljk i 

finplMVrilj rt«|»l*-ivrd , 

in inly. , „ , ; 

ami" . . ; . ^ j 

Jttiv, 

n,ii4 '! 


■■■f 64,rw'i»j 

f" 

«“ 6,r)oo 


9 

m 


\ 


J!K 

7fi 


Jfi 1 49 

36 I # 

*S ! 3*.t 


i’'9J3XXiJ 4 j tn 


l'‘4it|i:i!r?| 
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l*'rrt] »1ri« 

rr|tlif 5ti|| 
MrllfS III 
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■} 22J3XXV 
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^ An inquiry on wages in 1906 sliowcd lhaf the aviT.ij**? I'am* 
ings of operatives working full time in .111 ordinary week in 
the four main divisions of industry projHT were* as folJttws ; 


Textiles 

Clothing 

Metals 

Miscellaneous » . . 


Men 

Lads and 

Bcjys 

Women 

Gifh 

ai! 

Wfirtiiirnpli 

8. d. 

8 . d. 

8 . d. 

s. *), 

li 

28 I 

10 5 

tS S 

« n 

17 ft 

30 2 

9 8 

13 6 

S 0 

IS 1 

33 n 

to 4 

la 8 

7 4 

4 

28 6 

3 

II 7 

6 6 

m f 


The Labor Year Booh of 1916 published an unoftkia! «ti- 
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mate of flie earnings of the employed and inamial working 
wage earricTs in the United Kingdom in the y<%ir iijfj. It 
gives the average earning^ for a<luli employed iiiaiitial working 
woineig working throiiginnil the year, as i«s. f'«*r wrrh; 

as against 25s, od. for men, and the average earnings i;d woiiir n 
in sitiiatiiiriH as 12S» 4d. 

The great majority of fennile workers in tJreat iSritaiii were 
!)efcire tfie war paid mncli less than a livitig wage. 

The War C.hliinet Committee sums ii|i tfic warwliiingf : 

A coiiifwirison hetweeii the general level of women's wages with 
that prevailing Irfore the war, snakes evident Ikhv far cradling 
are the cliaiiges involved* The of Jiiiiii.iry, King 

points out lliat whereas the total weekly ail'variee to workers in 
ifidiiHiry aiiifniiiteil to less th;m £4?H>,r«m in the five years 
Ii)t4, in K|i5'”K)t6 (two years) if reaehed ahoiif lg3iwy>o>f^ in 
1917 1 *^,^ 07*0041 ami in 191H ur elosf* 011 

a year ahVeting hetween five and hix nssltion |ier%rims Tln^ 
war avt‘rage of women's wages was eslimansl on a lifteral hasis 
at jfl an hour, or g|s. 6d. a weekd In the metal traflri, liy the 
end III the rale was apptuxhsiately floiihleil, and flir average 
earniiigs. inehiiling war wMges, |.iractieally Ireldetl If is prohahle 
tlwit file average of wmnen's earnings over the whole lirld fit' 
iiii!ii: 4 ry inoper were itnvnrdf, the end of the war tirarcf jjs. thaii 
30s. W'frkly. llifO'e were approximately mir million wiiftirii 
fiiipkn'tsl on ifiiiiiiiitnis work, and their niiiiiiiiimi ral<\ exfliisive 
of all overtiinta niglit work, ami exehsdsng hahiftrrs iiiadr 1111 pim?* 
prciiiiniii homis or honns nn otifpisg was jjs, a wwrk towards tlir 
rilil of 191 H. AgaiiiHl this are to he *,e| the wottifidi lradr>, siieli 
as iiiilliiiery mul dressmaking, whieh frit eoiiiparativrly lifilr 
iiiiiiriice from flir war conditions, fliotigh evrii tlie trad*- hoard 
tiiiiiiilia riisr roiisidrratdy during the w'ar, t'hi thr oihrf 
there were large liiiinlwrs of women, ing., tho^r in ihr iiairgisna 
tfades, who rrphierti men at the men's raK^s anti wrr<* griirialiy 
etriiiiig more Ifiiiii the munition workers. ITm in a iradr ap- 
pamitly ««i of the riiaiii stream of immifioio/ iiiilnriirr, sinrh m 

Tlit'i H tlir esisniate, 

Tile liilmr IViir |o/opy*h for rmidoved nswiiai wof|i» 

|Bf WtllllCW 
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cigar-making, the earnings of women now are estimate*! l.y tin- 
trades union as being between 30s. and £3 a week.* 

But the promise of the Government (in the Treasury Agree- 
ment) to the trade unions will, when fulfilled, luing the ex- 
clusion from any establishment of women doing work which 
was by practice exclusively men's work before the war. Be- 
fore summer, 1919, 400,000 women were reported mil of work. 
And with the removal of the Wages (Temporary Kegulation) 
Act of 1918, wages of women are sure to tnnihle. 'I he only 
machinery to cope with this are the Joint Industrial ( tumcils 
and the Trade Boards. 

The Joint Industrial Councils have made certain wage- 
decisions in behalf of women. But because the women are 
mainly employed in an auxiliary csiparity, not sejjarately 
organized, and not directly represented. “ it is coner-ivahle that 
women falling under the Joint Industri,il (.‘ouneils trray titid 
their interests less efficiently safeguarded than if thrv were 
under a Trade Board. Joint Industrial Councils are still some 
way off any comprehensive regulation of women’s * 

By the 1913 extension of the Trade Board.s Act, about 
000 women were brought inside that legal regulation of wagert. 
At least a million more could be fittingly brought ifjsidr tratle 
boards. 

The immediate future is black for the working women of 
Britain. Exploitation by employers, indifference on the part of 
the Government, the ignorance and selfisfiness of msdr trade 
unionists, the weakness of women, all these will play their jmrt 
in leaving women wailing at the gate. There will I>e no complriy 
solution until they organize in trade unions and nnfil they use 
the vote. No one is going to help thciit hnt thcniselvra. 

r“The bulk of women were earning between ms, and iSr before 
the war, when 17s. was the least sum a woman needed to wainrain 
herself decently. They now earn fKrtween as*, and (la/W 8«>i| 
i7/6d. by pre-war standards).”— "The Cmirse of WomenS Wage*.** 
by Dorothea M. Barton, read to the Royal Statistira! Sneiety. June 

1919- 

Joint Industrial Councils are popularly kjiown as Wbitfcy*. 
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Periliaiirnt ijaiiis h^vn xnaric* in thr f;rvrfily yr;rrs 
ati4 tti tiif hht live* ytMi’K. Stafe rr|:,nilaf infi winiirii\s wurk 
iK’forv tilt:* War was ihroiiKh t!u* k'acte»n f riiartvd 
frtiiii 1^44 iiinvards, While* much of thv 'v/as in thv 

iiilvressts of lliv clraniimvsSv !iva!!!t» and Naf<1y of wurkt’fi 
Itravnilly, {arts had sfKTial ;n»plirati«t) tfi yotiii-4 |rr;aiiiN. aiiii 
woiiivn in fadnrii's or \vorkHhoj.*s. It o.xrhnlvrl \Vf*riiiii from 
fiii|i!oy!iiriif niulrrgronia! rw in moving: niiUvuy waituns, from 
hniss casting; ami rvrtaiii prorrssvs in t!u* rtiairnfarfnrr of 
wliifi* Innl ami it inipoMsl periodical rmaliral im^pertirm on 
tiiosc rtigag'fd in load proi'oss«*N in the* niakini^' of rliina ami 
oartliofiwarc, wilfi snsponskm or rxcln^ion wlicro liafiilily to 
lioisoniiig main showm Host riot ion '■. vvcr«* I'llarotf on wniiirn 
working htlwmn or cleaning certain parts nf, tnariiiiirs in 
rnoliom I'^rovisioii was inado tor soparafo ronnis fur fiirals niitl 
separate sanitary acconiniodation. \\*nnicii wvtc {irevefifed 

froin working at night -usually hilwmi o i\%f, and f* 

ami (willi an uiiiiiijiorfant rxcoptinn 1 on Sutidavs f,ir the 
ni/asl pnlilic liolidays, d'heir w*,nkiiig week w;r* liinilr*! in itic 
rase of fionnoslilr industries to sixiv flours, arid the 
day to a iitaxinnini of’ ten and one half Imurs and seven and 
cmedialf flours on Saturdays; siirlh^ willnnU inral iiifrriii|iiiij|is 
were lifiiifrrl to five hours. In the fesfile tratirs ihr hinils 
wcr«* fifty live ami oiieJtalf hour'> for the weeks leii for the 
day and iivf* ant! one' hall’ 'Oit Salurdays. ami Hair for .^tprJlto 
Overliiiie wars noi alknved in the lextile trade, and iMinfed in 
most fWhets to thirty occ%o 4 oiis in the year, ami to not inosv 
than fwo hours fificindnsg lialf an hour fora imsili on afiv otre 
daltr iVrtain latiliide was given hi this rr’.pn:1 in hinMdnr:^ 
I'lir holiday mir! nteaf regnlafiofis for shops ap}dwd to turn 
%vr!! as W’suneig the only '-perial shop regulation Hu' il?r litifi 
ohhgiiiit the rinjiloyrr to provide at least «4ie sral in r^'-ery 
llirre ?diop assiraanis, An tnampier of a laetof'v eu’ worksho|i 
itiiglit tird ktwnvifigly rinploy a wotnan within loin strek-, of 
the tiirih of lief rfhld. A |.irriid- 4 on in ilir law" ayiplying to all 
flmssiei III which is claimed lo hau'* sprmallv heOrJileil 

woitwii worlerii, Imlh hinnv and out. is tlui wshivh Cciin|#k 
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dear information and particulars *»f the wrnk l» iinne 
and of the piece rates appUcahlt- to hr ijivni t.. pir.i wjukrrs 
before they commence work in the textile, elutliij-.):, and eruaiti 
other trades.^ 

Supervision of the health of the indir 4 ri.il Wiithrr hi-, 
as the result of the Wan Dr. Janet i aniplnd! hv^ r.nrn a am- 
venient summary: 

Special arrangements for the snpervi‘ 4 ftn of thr lif.ddi cd eiin 
ployed men and women were almost hrioir ihr v*'an 

except in those trades scheduletl hy the lh>im" ari 

During the war an extemled snpervi'dmi li.r^ hrm rntr'.j*,h*rr«:! 
advisable, especially where women art* tin|th^erd, pattlv arcrairif 
of the peculiar dangers to health involved in liamllnur 
high explosives, partly because the rxerpti*.'>n4l!v liravv of 

some of the work might reMilt in dci'imtr sniwry, ;iiid 

partly because of the long luntrs* nigtii nldtr*, rfe, fj frrn 
suggested that when normal eonditiom; retofii thr rarr »ei thr 
health of workpeople should he devrloprd rnOjrt ifian 
especially where women and young girl% ar#- !lrf«irr 

considering what is |X)ssihle or de^irahlr, it nnrv in net 

out the powers alreaily possessed !<y local anilviu'inr^ in irgard 
to medical examination and treatinem. 

Under the Notifimtwn of /hVr/iv I f. I'ferubjo I every 

birth must be notified to the Mediral luhrrr nl llr.ihh wifidn jfi 
hours, and under this Act and the Moh^rnity «i«.l r «!l*l lf\''/|ore 
Act, jprf/ the Sanitary Authority have power to tmike ariatigr^ 

^See War Cabinet Comfnitire% Mrixui. 

^^The State aid at preMcnt available h,jr awd tnpriimti 

mothers is as follows i 

(a) Makrmty Benefit under the Nitlufol r wbsrii h $ 

contributory benefit iml which «r» m' fk:% 

whether the wife is insurrd as writ an ihr |i.iV4lilr' im 

the mother herself at the time of ihr luftfs av.A ii%' tiir* 

controlled and imsuperviicrd. There h d-.ubi iht $i54!rfrdif 
benefit has been of freal srrvk«» 4? 4 ..f iWsin-.' 

cial stress and has enabled them at Iwvi ih p4y a nf 4 i|ii4,bfkil 

midwife. 

(b) The Mnternffi and CMid il*eifa^e A/t, tbe SAiii'' 

tary Authority to providf as*»ktafiee for iiivjihrii wim faimie ii tii llte 
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ments for the health and welfare of mothers and yfninR children. 

The luluattitnt (Admiimtmtivf I'rovixinns} Art. jilaccd 

upon local education authorities the duty of medically iiispectinjr 
every child on admission to school and at such suhse<iuent period.^ 
as the Board of Kducation should detennine. It also gave power 
to tile authorities to provide treatment f(»r physical defects so 
detected. The liilucatiuti Act of unjawes upon aufhnrities 
a duty to provide adequate and suilahk treatment for children iti 
atteiulance at Piihlic Klcmentary Schools. It also inijwses a <htty 
to provide for the medical inspection of hoys and girls tmder i8 
years of age on admission to certain edneationai institutions, in* 
eluding continuation .schools, and on such other occasions as may 
he pre.scrihed Ity the Board of hhlnc.-ition, in aiklition to giving 
power to provide f;vc.ilitie.s for medical treatment. Untler the 
J-actory and IVorkxhof* Act, /por, the certifying f.'ictory surgeon 
give.s certificates of fitness for employment to children employed 
in factories (Init not in work.shops) ami to young persons under 
the ,igc of tfi which arc based mj ;i person.d medical examinatitHi. 
The examination is often perfunctory, and as it is not followed 
up hy inspection ami treatment is largely aseless. In addition In 
this duty the certifying factory surgeon is respon-.ihle for the 
monthly examimUhm, and, if necessary, the .supervision oi men 
and women ejtgaged in " dangerou.s " trades; fmiher, all (wrious 
accidents and cases of poisoning or of anthrax must he notified 
to him. He also has certain duties in regard to eotnpensation 
under the ITorkmen'x (‘omfetmition Art, ryoO. Whett the yotmg 
person reaclie.s the age of t6 he comes within the provisions of 
the Natioml llndih Inximinre Art, and is eligilde for the heiiC" 
fits of medical freatment, sick pay. etc., thereiti prenerihed, 
Provi-iion has therefore already heen made for medical inspee 
tion anti treatment tmtler the local eilucatitin authority up tt» |}t 
year* of age. When the new Kdtication .Act has hat! time to 
Ijccome fully tjprrative we m,ay a!i.stHne that the htty or git! enter 
Jng industry will have heen nmkr regular metlicaS c.ire am! wiijter 

form tif treatment hy ntedir.il praetititmers or mitfwivei, .idvhe «»r help 
through Health Visiior-i. Maternity tenters tsr Infant W«-!f,o<- «>nfrt». 
ami fowl or milk h.r mnihrr or chilil if retiniteil. .Machinery for full 
titiliwtion of the power* thus granted i» mt vet m eMsiunr, hni foun 
dations have l»een laid tipttn whieh a eontpletr svstetn t»f tnijjtietiial 
advice, treatment, and general help may evcnniaUy W constrnctol. 
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vision during the whole of school life and will have rreeived 
treatment for such physical defects as have revi alni iheui.rUes, 
The health records so obtained will iiulicate vvl«i)uT .i rfuhl 
unsuited on physical grounds to enter any jiariiojlu (HCMjiafi'UK 
and with the aid of the juvenile employment uHirct n. !) r’mhitrn 
should be directed to work which is not likely in pnive iniHsnuis. 
During the first three or four years of cmplnyrarnt, wone ni tlm 
most important from the point of view at phy ie.tl health, flu* 
young person will remain under the super vi:.i(tii (jf the school 
medical olficer, and will be subject to further peria.iieal merlical 
examinations. 


The main industrial battle of the next Itve years will be 
fought out with women as an auxiliary Ittwly of lahttr. etsjtjving 
inferior status. Their pay used to he .soincwljat less tlmn half 
that of men. During the War it rose to rather nitn.- than two 
thirds. It will fall to Ic.ss than half. Mimitions work was 
not a gold mine for the operatives: it was for the average, ;» 
living wage. And this for the majority ni the women w;ei the 
first time they had ever made a living wage. The vested in- 
terest of the male, the active resistance of male wot her*;, the 
inertia and unscrupulousncss of employers, the I'mitimi Dilate 
attitude of elected persons, all the old veih-d htn4i!tlies will 
again be aimed at the '* savior.^ of the Empire." 

“The assumption that men as .such imtst receive hifd„.r pay 
because they have familie.s to support, and that women, as 
sudi, should receive less because they Itave no muh family 

fiw^o?r^’ the extent of twemy- 

or even fifty per cent/' says Mrs. Weftb. A,pi 

cen^e will grow higher as the fmtts of thv last war arc 
Secreta^^ofw'^*^’ l**at*s «f the 

becrtU.ry of War are earned mtt iiito mlmh Iml m tin* 
pledge of the Treasury l' tit 'it iiw* ' * * 

». w woA of 

the ria ' ^ intnrt pfoiuijifi will tie wulrtl fiif 
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Many of the 4CK>»ooo ex-shmcs will lie clrivrn kick into 
domestic service. Hicre are 2 m,inK‘i widows of 
iiiciL llierc are fatlierless children he providinl fc>r* *1 Ik» 
profilein of **lhc trehle strain of chilclhcarini^* wage 
and honseholcl drntlgcry will be iiitcmsified in the giiiii ihy,^ 
of national iioverty which knglaiul now enters on. “ LJovil 
Ckorgeds iininition girls '“those ** splendid wonuik''“4ace a 
future which will put the iron into tludr souls, and will slowly 
hut inevitably turn tluan into a political and industrial 
organized group as fjowerfiih as menacing, as the hosts of llie 
Trij'ile Allianced 

* The Lubi^r (nmHte of January, nnn, pjvrs the latent ( itiiK‘1 
statistics <.iii trade iiinon and kindred nicnihcrsldp, The total iiialr 
inetnhershi|i was Hie total fruialc nmnhrt^Mp mu% 

This is an increase of atV/t; in aiic year for w«nnrn, I1ir 
annrc'^x.itnatt* meinherslnp of wi»men tno exactness h wa:* 


1\*xtiles 4 iS/K’X'i 

Clothing 

Pniiting. imijcr 

Shop anwi.ctants, clerks 

JVliscellaneons , 

*'Ciem''raC* nnnkilled nnionn 

KinpIoyecM of pid»Uc anthorities , 



CHAPTER II 

BcyrroMEEY 

[Horatio Bottomlcy. ol the wrrlly, J*^hn fhiU, is 

selected here merely as a represmitalivc i.f Hu.-r whn df trad 
public opinion. Tlu* .soldier ami the woib.-r K-ad hnu and Ins 
like. The problem is this: liuw are the Mair-mm .d ,!.innf 
racy to convince the rank and liU* and In |,<f .n.(de all 
in the democracy, when the channels of pnhlnily aie l;u);i*!y 
in the hands of opponents?] 

All the preceding chapters have gone to idunv tin- jnM awl 
merciful elements in British eharaeti-r the Uw idrahsin of 
General Smuts and Lor.l Kohert {.Veil, the hrond ganged i«- 
triotism of some of the great finploveis, the level lo aded lalwir 
leadership of Smillie, Hodges. Arthur Hentlrr-...n. and 1 1 ,yites. 
the sincere eiTortsin swial reform of Govermneiii «tt{Kiid:, like 
Dr. Addison, and Sir Roliert Horne. 

But to appreciate the struggle of the;.e mm. it i‘. nm-ssary 
to know that there is an evil minority in the eomiminily wht) 
would push thi.s kindlier order of sot'idy liuck into the jnnj^, 
if they could. “There .are." as Eloyd tirorge said on April 
l6, 1919, “wild men scre,nming ihrongh the keyholes " 

Mr. Horatio Bottomlcy is representative of a sttonti and 
large element in any society.’ It is the mol» tlisiim t from the 
d^ocracy. We all have in ns hate, revenge, fear, and j»r,ah. 
He appeals with emotional force to this hnite streak. He 

^Mr. Bottomley flaurishes. In addititm to owning awt rdiiing hhn 
'Bull, he partly controls tlic XuImhuI /vVwi, iU«- .Snodav tivrtmf/ 
Telegraph, and he contrilmtcs the kailintt arncle lo llw .Vnwifav f*iV 
tonoJ. The fnamspring! of hi» Inner life he reveilrd in the Howse of 
Commons on Novemter 4, mifr. "I am a llnii hairr, I hvr to hunt 
the Hun. I intend to do it alt the days of »iy hfr." 
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appeals to Britain in its heavy holi<lay nKaHl'-‘ao the crrnvil of 
the ptihlic I'lOiise, the nnisic hall, the pri/.e tlii‘ «l(\u figlif, 
the horse race, the })n)fcssional footlall ip'inie, dirty Iniinfir, aiifl 
the spirit of simrl on its savage ganihling sides* Ills sjiiritiial 
allies are; the haters of the Irish, the coininerrial iiiiperiahsf 
the militarists, some of tlie daily press, nnidi of the SiiiKiay 
press, the Mornim^ I^mi and the Saturday SrtmmK Hr* is tin* 
voice of the hitter, greedy, hate-elenienis in onr comiiioii 
Immanity, 

On April 19, 1919, Mr. Bottomley wrote: 

The tliings which matter are (i) indemnities; ( 2 ) the pnriisli- 
ment of tlic Kaiser: and (3) the future of the lirrnuni eoloiiies. 
I <icm’l tnnihle myself a!>out the Beagne of Nations dream--'lliat 
can wait, i am thinking <d tlie ten thousaml inillioiis wliicln in 
one way and another, tlie war has cost ?ov; and the ertines and 
atrocities which, in tdwdienee to his rominani! to *'riinilal«; the 
example <if Attila/‘ the (ierman soldiery havr !>een guilty of, and 
of those territories etmtiguons to variom* parts of the tlrilish 
Empire which, Indore the war, were under the mahgmint ;ovay 
of (Sermany. I wipe out, therefore, not only the lasigue, Iml 
also tlie ** I'reedom of tlie Seas '*-'-w'hatever that, may irieaii'--" 
** economic Isoyeottsd and all the rest of it. And wliilst the 
Allies are groaning under the burden of war detd ami taxaliwg 
and (fcrmany is either recovering hersidt'-iu* #1 i'loB 

skmrni hami tmih Russia mtd CVnVnit-'^America is lo ** scoop ilie 
pool ! ** 

Why have we an army on the Ktnne- 'O^xcepl to rnforce our 
will tipoii the enemy? No! there mm4 Iw im iriare iiirttr 

Little 1Vns and Big Pours-' no more eommi*isitms. We haV'C Iiad 
a,mple time to make up our mimls"'' I believe, ttm, tliai tdaiiire is 
al one with ms- ■" am! if Mr. Wilson doe.sn’l agree with our dr-' 

iimmte’"*' W'Cll, we are iiiiicit obliged for his as^aslaiicr late as ti 

wa»» when It came- and now he can go liome. \Vr have Imd just 

about 'Ciioiiifli of Ins lecinres and protestadomg and their is siileir-' 
did irony in the fact tliat the €*rara*' is the kiat 

which is to tiike him back. 

What, ftiols we have been! And all to oblige Mr. Wtlioig wdiei 
mi ill lib »liidy» three llioii&aiHl iiiilca away i'roiii the liAlikfirhli 
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•writing “Notes" and drafthiK 'Toints,'' whiJst Vtaivc ,in*l 
Britain and Belgium ami Italy were heitiii i>l> d vihsii ’ In ji.ua 
phrase a well-known tag, "What fool's we mini ah. t.e!" 

As I have said, in the llonw of t.'-ininioi)’ ajel mo Kf i!. thr 
British case has been too niucli influetuTd hy Ujc mo Cidled i*b 
of President Wilson. 

Mr. Bottonilcy’s attacks mi Anicrieatv. ate f re*nii’!j{. Ur is 
a proininent figure in Parliantent. Ur, nlr.i! (..t !e , e.tnrjfry 
is that of a more vindictive PriirUa. lie e.tl.ni.'i :»!1 tlwl is 
noWe in Engl.aiid, and (tpjiofies the reo^eriieni uf the 
democracy. U<* speaks tluently witli thi' '-wiiii! ni ,i noj ic halj 
monologist. With his facile .and copimi'. rno'ti'tte . Ite h.e, n 
real pity for the “hard hick " of the poetr Ur tirh! - a;.;;n«r4 
slumland. lie pours light on indiviiln.il e.-i-es *d inpj the. Ue 
has ready tears for rnineil girls. p,uti»i5!,ii1>‘ when the story 
of their wrong will smack a little snmmiy in the eolnnin'* of 
his weekly. 

lie is as powerful and disintegntting am! d.uijp jt-n i to the 
British comnnniity as Mr, Uearst is in Aujeina W ith the 
million circulation of his John lUiU. liis cnnvih-d nx tiing.,, mnl 
his speeches in l*arliamcnt, rcporletl ihrosigln-nl tirt in Bm.iin, 
he exercises a black magic on the tnoU con%ci<Hi ne','*,* Ue is 
one of tho.se lusty growths which only come tu their {•erfect 
bloom in the climate of war, Safe from the r-langhter, he 

cheers on “an adequate army of occitjj;ttioH.-tli:it’!. the sliifl 

and the only stuff- -to give ’em." In th,»t rmmiona! icvrl, 
which war is to this tyini of civiliun. he rejoices iti the ssretade 
pf nations bleeding. 

* This hate is facile It ha* .st tinm* hren mrttrtl by woti pMlfticists 
aghast Serbia, France, Ktissta, America. Ireland, with the same force 
aad i^rases as those used against tirrmany. 



CHAPTER III 

WAiHiLiNcrrc)N.~Tnii old icnclamd 

I’This dapter given by way of contra?;!. Obi luiglaini 
still lingers in a few c^f tiie villagn^s am! in by-strerfs of greal 
ciiic*s. It lias a beauty which the inotlerii wcnld caniiol create: 
a beauty of nature* anc! of art* and of traditional associatitiii 
The tanks of civilization are hearing down on this* Will any 
fugitive remnant at all he left? 

I1tc yew tree and the church and the ancestral liniiie are a 
portion of this inheritc‘d heanty* which was once? resident in 
both the natural world anti the inatvereated Wiuiii. Alrrarly 
it is proposts'i to raze some of the old elmrehes. Miui like 
Cunninghume (irahain and W. li. Ifitd^on lia-ve proft-.lrd 
against die di\struction of the woodland ■■ many ^pecio of 
l)irds» now seldom seen: the ponie?i of New h‘oit*''4* wtinoder! 
amt left to die ly speeding inottu'-ear drivers. In maluiig all 
things lawvy will tlie ii|lH‘ritors leave anything of (ild 
land ? I 


Tiikhk are nicm who are fittingly placed in life* like a free in 
its soil Such was (*t*orge lierhert at Bcnieiltm. ami Wtitil'o 
worth at Amlieside. Such is William Norris, rertof of 
WarWington. in flu* County of Hampshire. loir fnriv yr-ars 
he has i*mw in and out among Ins peojdi% his iiiifiistry con 
ncctiiig llieir hrevity of life with \hv pa?a rd their race, and 
SCI liecjiiratliiiig values to the future of which haste and ciiaiiije 
wciiild Irreave iheiir 

His house is cniereff tlirrntgji a kmg avenue of linotlirch^ 
yearaild dins in duuhle iim% crossed* at ont* point, by lofty 
oaks of a still oldtu' flay* as if a Khirman diaorri were rut 
hy ri traiwepi of early English design. Overhead tlie fopmost 
tiniiictiefi iiierl in a rotiiirled ardu curving from riflirr 
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Under foot the rich undisciplined grass is lawny with huttcr- 
cups. At the far end of the lane ol trees, a sixth nf a mile 
distant from the entrance gate, stands the lectory. s«'en 
through that swaying shadowy canopy like a hinr of dull 
gold. Down from the rectory to the inter.secting oaks a 
double row of daffodils come racing with llicir yellow -gold 
through the months of February and March, ilicse I,<‘nt 
lilies, like the later buttercups, lend a touch of relieving color 
to the cool .shade of the oak and elm. A portion of the house 
is three hundred years old, and on it.s south side, facing the 
all-day sun and the English Channel, the shell of iicheticd 
brick is pierced at ten points by windows, so that it is open- 
eyed, and eager to gaze out on forty acres of fertile glebe, 
grass land all, and on the precipitou.s fidc.s at the rim iif the 
meadow. Tho.se tides arc seen lifting their full-lxtsmut'd 
plenty, and then, as swiftly and silently, shoaling till the floor 
of the earth thrusts through, with the wet green glistening 
sea grass veiling the nakedness of mud flats, ami white sea- 
gulls camping in the trickling channels that dent tlic face ttf 
the sea-bottom like sword-scars on a cheek. 

For one hundred and twenty years the rector's people have 
dwelt right here, grandfather and uncle, handing <lown the 
living ” through the generations. Inside the home are rooms 
of lofty ceiling and ample space. And so through dining- 
room and drawing-room to the heart of the house, the study, 
where the books flow up from the floor as high as the ceiling. 
Two circular bookcases of mahogany are shaped to the curv- 
ing walls, as if to the stern of a ship. The slielves are heavy 
with sound pieces of book-making: an eighteenth-century edi- 
tion of Swift, a second edition of De Qnincey, Smollett, com- 
plete Gibbon, South, many books of mysticism, novelists, 
philosophers. 

^ The lifetime of the rector’s reading is massed arojind him, 
like Silent troops ready to be mobilized on the instant call. 
Here are sturdy editions of the time-defying paper and stitch- 
ing, with levant covers touched by tho.se .smoldering cf»!or.s 
of autumn leaves, wluch make a library in early evening light 
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seem like the mulch of a late October forest. These arc 
hooks that could never fall from our hasty pre.'^ses, hut were 
fashioned patiently for resisting the little ea.sua!lic\s cd human 
ownership. Such furniture blends with a room wliiclj has .sttr- 
vivid much occupancy, and still pre.servcs its own alotdness. 
unperturbed by what has fluttered across its threshold, In 
the center of the room sits the matt who ha.s re:ul his way 
around the room. He reads and mark.s, volume upon volume 
traced with his penciling.s, so that later work is hut heaping 
up for transportation of crops already harvestetl anrl win- 
nowed. Such quiet labor, so long maintaiiu-d, the effort of 
the days of a lifetime, falls insi<U; the .sjune eomjml.sion which 
ripens into stateliness the blown and casual seeds of tin; natural 
world. 

From "a little and a lone green lane" you enme in sight 
of his wide-roofed clnirch, deep-set in elms tuifl yew trees, 
and hard hy the solitary .shaft (»f a castle. Ih- has preserved 
the old tree.s of the churchyard, clearitig their bases of what 
might chjg their hold on a future life, wiping :nvay the wwls 
from tombstones, so that many <juaint hopes of imiianialiiy 
can again be pricked out f)y chance visitor and lingering com- 
municant. Here he, too, in bis mortal way. has t.iken row! 
and ripened, till he seem.s a part of his gracious land, scape 
and of his time-enduring transqrt. 

The old north porch of otdt i.s mellowed to the hue id strmt*. 
Its barge-board and its swinging door haiw weathered .hik 
centuries on duty there, and still the wood is hard and 
ringing to the blow of knuckles, (htcr it served as the knee 
of a .ship, long liefore t'olumbus took to tin; .seaways, In 
its first youth heaving and washed on hy salt, now in maturity 
it is at re.st on English soil, a shelter against fresh rains 
Where the chancel ceiling had falleir wholly to nrin the rector 
rebuilt. Where tire dark-lwatrted ceilirrg of the nave had l« en 
overlaid with plaster by gross liuilder.s. his mnle, rector !«- 
fore him, struck away the wdiitewash and let those i.iaiwart 
rib$ again reveal the weight they cany down lire years. 
“Thomas Hardy would not Ik; disjdea-sed with ihit.. you 
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know,” he said. “He is an architect l>y training, and Jte 
knows what is rightly done.” The churcli i.s souit* of ii rjix 
hundred years old, and a little of it rcacliing hack foi' a thou- 
sand years in the rounded Saxon arches of the central lower, 
with a scattered few red bricks of Roman baking glowing 
through the gray. 

But older than his church is the tree on tht; .south side of 
the chancel. Indeed it is likely that the churcli came thcrt* 
in adoration of the tree, for such a tree would draw the early 
piety of the Saxon villagers, and they would havt; raised 
stones and shaped a worship to tell their reverence for .so 
living a growth. The rector led the way to that .staunch yew 
of a thousand years, with its twenty-six feet of girth. It 
stands unpropped, with no feebleness of drooping ontwont 
menxber. “ No better tree in England,” he said. The Initt 
had formed and reformed in tangled mass to the height tjf a 
man’s head, as if the roots had leaped from their hidden life 
under the earth and sought to climb toward the iiglit. And, 
beaten back in each age they had thickened their coil atout 
the parent stem in fierce possession, determined at least to 
hold what was already gained, if fresh height and flourish 
were to be denied. The teeth of storms had been fastened in 
that clustered fiber, and then the angry indentations worn 
smooth by the play of softer winds and gentler rams. And up 
from the gathered strength at the base the trunk lifts itself 
uriwearied and straight. There is a patience to the ancient 
thing, as if it were some grim old warrior, resting in tin* sun 
after long toil — the face pitted with strife and stcrtiiiess. 
Unconsciously it leveled other matters to their due propor- 
tion: the lives of men, with their little duration, .spanning, 
for all their heat, only the ripening of a few shoots from 
the yew tree’s central shaft. And it reduced to a proper 
dimension the work of human builders who.se cunning cotild 
avail for only a brief term against crumbling. All man's 
restoration is done each age from a fresh unrelated impulse, 
the old secret lost. At best he can but patch antiquity, never 
lead it on to inherit the future by invisible threads of con- 
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nection—nevcr cjiiite recover the ear!y hlitheness nii^l liap|’*y 
olT-hanfl stroke that sliepliertleci some sfeofler pier iiilts a 
spray of i‘fflor(\scence at its crowia Hut each new tmeray thaf 
carrii*cl tlircaiijfli tlie sap of the tree had uuhddeiJ ilsell milliuj 
the one enduring growth, a seamless garment from a aiiiait 
loom. 



SECTION SIX 

THE SVMUma t?P 


What is the ^oo<i of all tite wealth anrl eonifor! ami plamnr 
of the Victorian «tgc wlicn the next two dccailcs lirioft t*:^ 
the graves of ten million young men slain hecaiise of ttir liaw" 
passions of greed ami iiomination which lurked hriow the 
surface of that age? 'I'he game is not worth the eandlr* and we 
should rather welcome the new atid difficult times on which w-r 
are now entering. 

For doubt it not. we are at the beginning of a new mitiiry, 
The ohl world is dying around us; it u/.vo diV in fi,n finer 
more in the Instory of the Iniman race we licar the great tb'eativc 
Spirit utter those tremendous words, llehokl, I iiuikr all 
newd* i'Jr X’ r « a n S m o r a, 

KiV(*gANn had won tire War. By that j.moem^H of Kaftirr wliirli 
works so inevitaldy for her, she had acquired tinsouglit tf'cri-” 
tory. Her War-db*eniier ha<l won Iiis kbakiadrilitm, alter 
promising amlacimis things. The year of peace opeiird jiro* 
piticmsly. 

But at the moment fliat private enteqirijag iimter flu* raid-' 
talistic system, was faring its brighlest fiiliire, with wrak 
cotinfries ripe for eKploifatum, with rate malrrials !?.^tai!rfl aii4 
controlleck willr scietrrt* equipped fru* turntnit tbrin iiiin niari4 
Jifdtsced pfocliicls, just a! this pinnacle of piHver, ati 
pedfd disease struck fmralysis itirongbout the r.y't*io 
labor, mt wlione docility ilependecl tfie extemd«»n of beiirib'rnf 
Anglo-Saxon rule over lesser Imatls, weril ‘‘bad.** too i!:r 
six years before flit* War, ifuteed. signs of inndile Iml Irm 
incrmsing, but only cranks nml experts bad regmdrd them, 
Then came tlie War witli its lulling tmirlr Iliii rvri$ brrr, 
the wholesale Btaiigfiter did nnt result in the niriebmnif ml life 
wliiclt was !i 0 i«d for by Imth hishnps mul editors, Uvmirk% 

»# 
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of the Brotherhood of the Trenches f.'iil to .-jintfu} t!ir <!«-. 
mobilized Tommy with the England to w inch he j. ntni v i!y 
the guerilla warfare of sectumal strdo-s and . ja day 
pages, by the mass warfare of Kreai Msikea. in il.< n a i’. 
wear and wastage of slack xvork, petty itlc-nm !i t? , ati ! 
passive resistance, the workers pick and iiilibii,' .>. 11 '! dyniairijtr 
the system to pieces. Capital no longer itive-i; in gt. -,vni;'. 
volume, I^abor no longer works with lieailit;* ■, hs In'isy 
is running down. 

Those who work are fighting those who r,wtt. 1 la' .v.ek 
ers no longer think that the sharehtddef'i are wiM t ijiuji iIj' c 
A n old Oxford friend said sadly to uie; 

Ten years ago, when I came into a ctitw>!« ! I.ii., I'li *. osg 
man would rise and touch his cap and y.nf t»' 50 , • at 1 am 
sorry to see that spirit dying ont. 

The workers arc beginning to tw a ntnitv r -1 ; • ,■ ys.d 

ity in dealing with those passengers wh<i t!.,v;! d hj<- 

on a first-class ticket. It is a spiritual thajssp v. hr, li wdl 
register itself in new social institutions. The wnhe- ; Tclirve 
that they have been "had,” The poiler. waiter, siii«r». nt-a 
chinist have penetrated the secret «d the siiptits* .mi cl.e;-., and 
have found it is not fixed in the cterttal scj?< tt:e cd tliJO).' ■ ttwt 
the workers should insure the harnt(*ni>ms lejnste (.< a -asprf i«r 
caste. They are willing to take the ri'k »d ints Ti 

mental economic changes in orrier In express tlii-. stew i'»t» 
sciousness. If it is pitverty t!ie fntnrr holdti, iltr wotker ss 
willing to share it with the rich, If it is the cat king wntty 
of responsibility, the agonies tif the directorate in hteainsg, 
the worker stands ready to lighten the 

Certain ideas one kdieves to k knit into the fil>rr of si 
people. Suddenly they fall away— miiwtJtn xhellc $u the 
class idea falls away in Knglaml, just a.s tlte wor ddit *d the 
Czar by Russians died in a night, ReverctiiT for the grntjy, 
for the privileged, for the idle, has wittierrd. With !!»«* idm 
gone, the institutions built upon it go, Until Britons kftrtmd 
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flic inraparity of tfie gnveriiting clas^, thv nf tin* 

rnvttrt.s of liiif! ailtl ca|>ital, the Olii i,)nlrr ami llic* Dlfl C'laiig 
were ifiiprrgmlile* 1'Iiat is the chaii?,:e in spirit, Iririiining tci 
slinw hy ipio, liiit hastened by the War. In niy 
this clnaiiiie is the most profound in its griji on instiiirt, tin* 
tiifisl far^iTarliiiig in its consequences, of any- All otlu*r 
rliatines wait on fliat. and follow* fmni that. An American 
pliiliisopl'icT, Kalpli Iharton Perry (in 77ie Pri\ieni lUmfUd o/ 
/ilciilA, has exfifi'ssed the signiticance of this change iit the 
ie-*ychology of a praiple, lie writes: 

Wr have fiiconraged the poor in aspire to weallh, the igiioratif 
to S4a?k light* and fin: wasde to covet power. We have done wore 
tfiaii have *ilanvn titew the way. low we have coni'- 

prllerl every wan to secure the rudiwents of edneafion aw! Itnis 
to liecowe aware of llie world ahout him. We peniiii flic 
jfiilitw of the d-entocralie propaganda, we supply the iiioiivt% and 
we bring every fiwii wiiliin the reach of it, tsea and iito;4 ini|iiir« 
him of all. we have disirihufed political |aover equally awmig wen 
of r\ery ?4ation and condition; with the rc‘aih that thr very 
few i*vho are fortmialr way at anv time f»e ouh voted hy the 
overwhelwifif,: waiority of tinew who are relatively tin torn wale. 
I Wes any sane wan •'Wp|'«v,e that wind ha', hern -^icaifered hroad'" 
east can wnv he wnliduiwn? tfr that llnwe who posses^* the 
opfijarimiify and kmm h are going to refrain from using it? 

hVofii the flay of the arini-stiee, hdtor unrest iiirrmsed, Tile 
iiiniirftiafr or^ra/donri td the almost universe! unread were: 

I. The fart that tin* labejr vole in the Ihrember elraiion did 
mil rrceive its proportionafe I'rpresrnlatimi in i^iiliariirnt* 
wtiereas a liille ovt*r 50 p«T eent rd veders rleeird over 75 
firr rent of eoaliiioii repreM'nfaiives. KalHjr*s vote enlitled it 
tci lit friifil line tiiiiidrrd and twentydive seats 

Mr, I, dll, yd nftaek on the latior leader^ ** Iloh' 

j, Widisijtreai! tiiietiijiloyinerih nutnhering atiuid orie rnif^ 
liott worhrrs; wlirrens 

4. 11» liiiveftitiiriit w;ui sellinij imtbnal faciorles Cwlikti 
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could have been used for national service) into l>nvatc hands 
a^S purposing to seU the new national sinpyards ...to pmate 

The increasing volume of proof of war-Fontcering o.i 
the part of a few and no evidence of a New lujgland foi 

^'^e'^Lack of Government policy concerning demoliiliwition. 

7. Failure to apply Whitley councils to Government serv- 
ices, such as the Post Office. _ _ 

8. Failure to give a clear statement on natumalwation 01 
mines and railways, on continuation of conscription, on 


wages. . 

9. Failure to withdraw war restrictions, such as imprison- 
ment of political prisoners, the continuation of D.G.IGA. 

10. The jazz restlessness, the result of war weariness. 

The great cities went dancing madly. 'I'licre were a slack- 
ness and abandon which I do not renieinher having seen in 
nineteen years of visiting in Fngland. War had hied .1 f.ital* 
ism, a carelessness about to-morrow, 'riic soldier was tireil 
and sad and ready for excitement. The worker was lired 
and bitter, distrustful of Government promisc.s. The strikes 
and threats of strike (engineering, shiplniilding, electrical, 
transport, railways, mines) were aimed ininiediatdy at tuain* 
taining the wage scales of the War and preventing uiHii’i” 
ployment. 

Mr. Lloyd George, pausing in his work at Ver.Hail!es. came 
home to cure unrest. In nothing are his toudi and technique 
swifter, surer, than in his improvisations for labor disturb- 
ance. So this time he projected the National Industrial Gon- 
ference and the Coal Industry Commission. I« each crisis, 
he believes that what is wanted is a lightning rod, not an in- 
surance policy. Each time he smiles and seems to say, *’ Why 
so hot, little man? ” 

So the months passed. Labor began the year at high revo- 
lutionary speed, but there came a fade-away, Iwcattse of : 

I. The failure of strikes and upri.sings (such as the Clyde 
engineers, Yorkshire miners, the second police strike). 
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2 . The influence of labor leatlers aililiaii-d to the 'Tti{ilr 
Alliance — Will Thorne, t'lyne.s, 'J'hotnas. Sextfin, Tilli tt. 

3. 'rite influence of Arllmr Ilenderstm. 

4. Realization of the nation litianeial e<»i»litit»n t-.s.iti' 
ments of Hoover and Lloyd George). 

5. The enjoyment of labor gaitts already ntade - gaiti:. n-!a 
tive to oflitT classes, former lot, and the griiet;il stlnation. 

6. The (H.scount of wildness or smldcntiess, 

7. I'oo many is.sueK— the movetnent junijtetl in various di- 
rections, like a nest, of gra.s.sluipper.s. 

8. Delay. It i.s impo.ssii>le to hold a reviiltttioti.ary j»ose 
rite workers grow bored, 'rite issues change. Urvobition 
mmt g.illop like a motion picture. Lngland hmi no Gritiitb.>i 
to unroll it— there is no lag ho.ss of llritish labor. 

Having come ,so far, lalKtr w.is utiprep.aretl to go further. 
The trade-nnioti leaders .after the War found th«-m*.e!vi:i in 
new conditions where they had no guiding experieiicr. .*<0 
(with a half-dozeji exeeption.s) they failed to give leadership 

Liihor is unreatly. hreause it believes itvtdf mtre.idy. It 
ha.s revealed this inner weaktiess by the ferhhmi’ss of it*, Pat 
liamenlary oppo.sition. Wills its .sixty two members it e.mld 
h.ave nuule a tighting hltsck in Goummns. like the old hidi 
groufs msder Parm-IL If could flay ami lln.s!ly day the pm, 
ent (tovemment, which is tiniioptilar, iisaceiirate, meiidat iosts, 
and without a ptsliey. Isi.sii'ad, the l.alstir group ha ' hem tame, 
hunshk^-nsmtleti, 'wstlnurf nleas, leath'S'ship, or rnililaney. 

labor showed its unre;nlttse,>,s its friiling to follow the .bop 
8teward.s. The ratik and tile fell away' ftom the wo, I . Imp 
movement. 

lalwsr failed in influencing to anv large degor the tmoi 
of the l eace Iieaty, I lad 1! Iwaat muted and «|ete, }n!tsed, it 
could ^ fiave forcr’d \a*ts:tii|es (o save Lnrope in -li ad of 
wrecking it. It is mnvenient to blame Ploy, I George nr \Vd 
son, hut the re.al f.ailme was the lack r.f‘ international mn 
sciotjsness among the workers. 'Pheir inter tnitiomdi n) i-, 
mainly a matter of frietidly feelings Tbev ,me!v smmtmn 
thetr pre.s.surc to dTect a dwnge nf ilmmmmn prabev 'Hiry 
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love abstract principles and ethical sentiments, 

Ide who 1 talk in of te mori work In o . 
tte late movement internationally « tar 
exactly, it is indifferent. Roused mo,nen».-trdy to ».< o.. 
tional consciousness by Mr. Wilson’s an. vai. 
rallied round him if he had condticted o|K'n ch}4mnacy at itf 
conference. But with the case leaking away day by . >. 4 

let down, shrugged its shouldcns, and turned to dnr..r>4u. ,.,,v 
cerns. A powerful minority section agitatwi aKiim ;4 
intervention. But the main body of labor is wi'iity of f'Wo|.r 

Labor, lacking the conviction of its mission to n t up w- 
new order at once, nevertheless reactetl with deterwinril and 
victorious power when its industrial gains were nssa.lrd 1 br 
wage scales of the War liave been htdd. wliile Iwnn s hm Itrtn 
shortened.^ In the more imprirtant indH.strk's the avetsptr «t 
crease in rates of wages (including war Ixmoses) tnadr 'd.u e 
, :the outbreak of war, lies between iiX) and tao per cent, Ivx 
amples range from less than 6o to over 150 j«;r rent. 

If labor’s year of peace failed to realiM tlie crisp dehatKr 
atid brave synthetic program of the Sidney Webh nwtnfrsto 
{Labor and the New Social Order), the Goveroiiient a-> 
poor a score. Mr. Lloyd George summed up his pearr fuo 
gram and policy in a letter sent in July, 1919. to a rfitddwui 
candidate. He itemized the establishnwnt of a Mitsiary of 
Health, the Housing measure, the Ways and CoiiMiwnication 
Bill, Land Acquisition, and I^and Settlement. The iHtst com 
ment on this is that of Mr. Clyncs. He aid 


After ten months of a most powerful ParMament under ft most 
powerful Prime Minister, nothing has been done in r«BBstrwcl»n, 
But you cannot live on schemes, and the people ate tired of 
waiting for the land of promise. The work should h*ve hr«H 
begun in the spring and summer. Never was a Gowrnwwnl swell 
a failure. The hope of the future is the aew-fouad power of 

iThe hours in the principal industries are now generally 44 i<» 
compared with 48 to 60 previously. Weekly time wage* arp s«ir»«fly 
not reduced.' No movement previously recorded has e<|«4il«4 lh*« 
“ shorter week ’* of 1919. 
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labor properly used. The only solution is the plan of the Labor 
Party~a levy on the capital of the country or a tax upon the 
accumulated fortunes and profits made during the war. 

Or to give the figures : 

Twelve months after the armistice, a few hundred soldiers 
had been placed on the land. 

In.stead of the 200,000 houses, or the 500,000, or the mil- 
lion, 300 houses had been built at the end of fourteen months 
of peace. 

But the Government is like a tired man who takes on addi- 
tional jobs, just because his judgment is blurred and his nerves 
arc strained by fatigue. In its moment of prostration, the 
present Govcinment is extending its powers. 'Fhroughout 
this year of exhaustion, it has indulged in side-shows and 
semi-wars and adventurous expeditions in several parts of 
the globe. As the Ministry of Reconstruction (Pamphlet 37) 
described it; 

The proccs.s of self-determination of nations, we are told, will 
initiate a new order of things, but is it to be believed that the 
regions mentioned above * arc yet in a fit state to govern them- 
selves? A few British officers and men on the spot will be a 
very salutary help in the settlement to come. 

Over an area, vast before, and now increased, an area 
seething with unrest, England, tired at the core, is trying to 
send out currents of energy and control. But the dynamo is 
spent, and the wires, that used to he charged with power, 
hardly quiver from the feeble currents of the center. 

Apart from a few lonely voices, labor is silent on this 
hereditary in.stinctive policy of the Foreign Office and the 
War Office. 1 -ahor is silent hecausc it is ignorant of intenia- 
tional policy. It has grown up in the trust of these statesmen 
of unblemished honor, wlio never boast, never explain. This 
will he the last group to lie doulited. 

1 Armenia. Mesopotamia, Egypt, Imlia, East Africa. 
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The Universal Strike 


The lesson of England is not a new device for a fartorv. ft 
is a change of consciousness toward inttu^try. i!ie 
the workers have revolted against coinpelitive aci|Mi!'isfnr miirVi 
ization. They refuse to work the system. It tlicrctorc hhn%]x 
crumbles. The institutions, registering tfiis change* will he 
ally created. 

Dean Inge says: '*The life of the town artisan who wnii'. in 
a factory is a life to which the human nrgiinisiii lia:-* nni ,i44|;tr!? 

itself.’’ The deracinated life of the human herd in fiK^'Irrn 
is the condition and the instrument of large- scale iudmUn,, 
speeded-up machine production, whose prodiicls flo not li’nsg a 
good life to those producing them, carries the grrni of it > rm-n 
decay. “A barbaric civilization, built on hliml impnha^ and aiir 
bition, should fear to awaken a deeper detestation than rrinld rsiri 
be aroused by those more beautiful tyrannies* eliivalrim^ iir 
ligious, against which past revolutions have been dirreird/* * 

Human nature in industry has gone mi strike. Hk? 4rea;ved 
autocracy of financiers and business men cannot he rr?4ofr^} hy 
''profit-sharing” and "copartnership” The revolt i*i iioi a^raiird 
details. It is against the purpose, pradiicts. iiieltioil'i and remdi- 
,.tions of industry. The workers do not want the fhm 

fill modern life, the splatter of the shops. ScftioiiH of ittfiii have 
proved this by knocking oflf work for a day jor even two day4| 
a week, ^ when they attain a moderate sramiard of living 
level which Professor Zimmern defined to me as one of 
able satisfaction.” 


Something in the industrial system offcndetl the soul ui fl»e 
worker. He resented the forced draught that playerl «»» 
working day. He saw " an immense accumulation of the «t*isara»Ms 
of life, without any corresponding elevation in moral standard-*," 
crating a civilization of " tedmical efficiency without love.*' 

There came a moment when Napoleon’s soldiers tired of tlwf 
^anffiose^and expanding campaigns of ccwKpest. The motiws 
that had driven them wore thin. So it is with the worker*. Thr 

the mines and railways and factories he|*»Hte » 

^ Santayana. 
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wasting asset. Militant strikes can be criislied by tanks and ma- 
chine guns. .But against the passive resistance of the hitman spirit 
in the millions of workers the owners make war in vain. It is 
a process of nature, a molecular change, invisible and universal. 
This life- force can be rc-cnlisted only on its own terms.^ 

The tendency will (very slowly) be to make Britain more self- 
contained. The rUvSh of exports for overseas markets will gradu- 
ally be lessened. The worker will have his garden, and supple- 
ment his living from factory work ’with his home-grown products. 
This will not mean a return to a pastoral society nor to handi- 
crafts, but it will mean a better balance struck between industry 
and agriculture. It means a production of necessary things — per- 
haps a larger production than now — ^l>ut the disappearance of 
costly luxuries. As the head of a woman’s wholesale dressmaking 
firm said to me : * ** We no longer sell the $8o dress. But we sell 
half-a-dozen $30 dresses, where wc sold one before the war.” 

The experiment is an act of faith, like the French Revolution 
and the creation of the American republic. 

The present acute sag in productivity is not to be confused 
with the long descending curve described above. As the immediate 
result of the war the will to work has been disastrously weak- 
ened. This is due to disillusionment, fatigue, the bad habits of 
military life. People wish to spend money. They wish an escape 
from the drab of khaki, the monotony of trench service. They 
turn to color, light, sexual license— to the primitive desires of 
the savage. All the thwarted instincts have been uncovered and 
walk tbrougli society, naked and unashamed. 

But this riot of harl)aric impulse will not be long continued. 
Wealth has been destroyed. It must be restored. The spiritual 
reserves have been exhausted. Time will bring fresh supplies. 
There is at present no vitality for reconstruction, for anything 
beyond the momentary sensation. Slowly society will rc-cstablish 
its old controls. 

But after tlic recovery from the present highly abnormal inertia 
and recklessness, the same slow crumble, visible since the begin- 
ning of the century, will continue. Irresponsible capitalism will 


* A 25 per cent of control will be offered at first as in the railways. 
The changes will he made in digestible instalments. There will be no 

Day of Judgment— only nibbling encroachments. 
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break down in the key industries one by one. These will pass 
over into the control of the workers, as the mines and the rail- 
ways are now passing. 

And yet, after listing the limitations of the people, one 
can only wonder at the speed with which they are recovering 
from the War. 

A year that began with a million unemployed ended with 
only half a million. And that was the year of demobili- 
zation. 

The Government is bankrupt, but England is not bankrupt. 

Inertia and irritability are widespread, but calmness and 
common sense are returning. 


British Traits 

The central fact about Britain is the immense sanity of her 
people. That sanity is compounded of a rich though deeply 
hidden sense of humor, which saves the possessor from fa- 
naticism and from pushing human affairs to a logical conclu- 
sion — of an instinct for political compromise, which carries 
the mass along in a natural unity (made up of apparently re- 
pellent particles) and of a revolutionary mind, which frees 
itself from old cramping institutions, and drives on to fresh 
experiment. 

Their compromise is not the acceptance of the status quo. 
It is the registration of a new point touched in passing : it is 
a momentary arrest in the process of becoming. There is a 
centripetal force in the mass itself — a sense of the center and 
a will to cohere — which holds its particles together, while it 
moves on. So the “center” of a movement, like the labor 
movement, is a shifting standard, a standard borne on by the 
flood of change. 

Their revolutionary mind does not dabble in bloodshed. 
The British do not wish the spectacle of people whipped into 
feverish excitement, and mowed down by machine guns. 
That sort of herd instinct they believe is as blind and brutal 
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as the mob frenzy that drives men into lynching and war. 
They think that the social revolution means a profound change 
in consciousness, the product of a long teaching, the goal made 
clear, and the way to reach it shown. So the new order conies, 
because there is a change in the thinking of multitudes till 
the old order falls like ripe fruit. British workers do not 
follow cheap “revolutionaries,’' with a thirst for e^cperiencc, 
an impatience of long, hard work, lovers of excitement, liuild- 
ing a bonfire to attract attention. They distrust violent- 
minded men, because the violence is short-winded and 
likely to att^-ch itself to a number of things in turn. They 
believe that violence is often the product of buried but un- 
digested emotion, not about a cause or principle, but about 
some unsolved personal inner conflict. They believe that 
“ nothing that is violent endures.” 

Since the immediate need of the next two years is produc- 
tion of goods in exchange for essential imports, and of goods 
to replace the vast waste of war (houses, rolling-stock, ma- 
chinery), I do not see the British forcing an artificial eco- 
nomic crisis in order to build a bran-new society out of a total 
wreck. On the one hand, the workers will demand imc<*as- 
ingly the acceptance of the new principles of nationalization 
and workers' control. On the other hand, the workers will 
grant time for the application of these principles in their mul- 
tiple patiently devised details. To remold institutions to the 
needs of to-morrow, to shape aspirations into a policy, re- 
quires fundamental brain wdrk which as yet is lacking. Im- 
partial men, such as Justice Sankey and Sir Richard Red- 
mayne, have condemned the old order as Lincoln condemned 
slavery. It remains for the Government to seal the condem- 
nation and begin building. If the principles are not accq>teci 
the workers now have it in their power to destroy tlie present 
economic system. But they prefer the step-by-step method, 
which means progressive organic change. This means the 
installation of the Socialist State, with workers' control, not 
by armed insurrection or sudden syndicalist paralysis, but by 
votes and trade-union pressure, applied over a period of ** five* 
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ten, fifteen years” (in Mr. Smillie’s phrase) or “ten, fifteen 
twenty years” (in the phrase of Mr. Hodges). 

Britain’s business men, her governing group, will have to 
accept the new position of labor in society, because they can 
do nothing else. Only as equals in a progressively Socialistic 
State will labor pull full stroke. As long as labor lags, and 
strikes, and sulks, expenditure outpaces production, and capi- 
tal evaporates. Bankruptcy is the only outcome of the pres- 
ent process which is wasting away what was once a living 
organism. ^ 

“ We’ll give them anything, if only they will work,” I heard 
a noble carl, who is a great employer, say. “ We’ll agree, be- 

cause we have to/' 

There will be no bloodshed in effecting this change, only a 
creeping paralysis until the clamant demands for equality are 
granted and enacted. But this crumble and fresh cohesion 
will not be sudden. 

Extremists of the Socialist Labor Party, and one or two of 
the Guildsmen prophesy a logical and dramatic disintegration 
in the next two years. But I think that their diagnosis is 
over-simplified, and lacks recognition of the international eco- 
nomic position. There is more elasticity to the capitalistic 
system than they think. We are in the slump which has fol- 
lowed every modern war, and which registers itself in the mal- 
adjustment of demobilization and in a p.sychological state of 
bitterness and unwillingness to work. I'hese phenomena are 
familiar to every country that has conducted a large-scale war. 
They are only new to the experience of England, and have 
resulted in stimulating Jhe prophetic gifts of her brilliant 
young men. 

Will the worker continue to practice ca’ canny? He will 
not, because he cannot. The economic position is such that 
fear and hunger will operate once again as they used to op- 
erate. The financial condition of Britain will be presented to 
the workers by men like Lloyd George, playing on the nation- 
alistic nerve. The worker is facing poverty under any sys- 
tem, and poverty worse than any known in recent years. The 
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dramatic contest of workers and owners will be undercut by 
primary poverty for the whole nation. 

England is delicately balanced in a system of international 
credits, of which America holds the purse. America can 
manipulate food, raw materials, and credits. She has already 
captured many of the South American markets, and will seek 
to capture those of Central Europe. Unconsciously certain 
of her governing group would see England reduced to a 
minor outpost of the race. But they do not wish to let Eng- 
land be ruined— ^erely to be weakened to the second rank. 
Now this international economic process will divert labor from 
any of the moving-picture performances which various groups 
are prophesying. 

The piesent maladjustment, then, which is in part the result 
of tired nerves, will soon be followed by a period of produc- 
tivity-— replenishing of rolling-stock, houses, machinery. This 
will still be financed on paper money. 

Then comes the third period, that of paying for the War. 
The poverty then will not come as the result of a crash, but 
will slowly creep in. Wages will remain high, but prices 
will climb. Many young men will emigrate. In that third 
long period will come labor’s chance. 

Already the first period of demobilization and maladjust- 
ment is merging into the second period of employment and 
production. In the first half of the year 1919, a few of the 
intellectuals in the trade-union movement were trying to 
speed up the workers to the creation of an artificial crisis, 
which would have found the workers unready, and so would 
have weakened their movement. There was a brief period 
when it looked possible to engineer a crash. The results 
would have been poverty and subjection. The time has not 
come for the final trial of strength between workers and 
owners. 


The Intellectuals 

The intellectuals in the trade-union movement are not nu- 
merous, but they are busy workers. So close is the harmony 
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in which they and the industrialists sing that it is difficult to 
tell which portion of a manifesto* in time of crisis is written 
by an impassioned labor leader locked in combat with the 
grim giants of capitalism, and which is the insidious philos- 
ophy of a cool young social scientist from the serene close 
of Oxford or Glasgow. I have been moved by the pure 
proletarian accent of a broadside from a transport worker only 
to find that it had been germinated and polished off in the 
laboratory of a university thinker. I once asked a machinist 
shop steward whether his well-known idea of the State was 
the result of contact with a famous young university writer. 

“ Tm converting him,” he replied. 

And I asked the essayist how the matter stood, 

“ Tm converting him,” he answered. 

That is how close it is. It is an interwoven movement. 
Both groups are enjoying the experience. The scholars revel 
in the tough-minded reality of being at last a part of some- 
thing with mass and motion. And the workers are pleased to 
find themselves provided with a vocabulary and a philosophy. 

To take one group of intellectuals, the Guildsmen, who have 
powerfully affected the thinking of trade-union members. In 
the last five years, the Guildsmen have done a service akin to 
that done by Blatchford for a former generation. They 
don't write as simply nor as vigorously as Blatchford did in 
“ Merrie England,” but they, like him, are evangelists. They 
have carried on excellent Salvation Army work in popular- 
izing the idea of a British brand of syndicalism. They have 
domesticated that immense dynamic. But for them, the Cen- 
tral Labor College, the Socialist Labor Party, the I.W.W-, 
French ideas, the phrases of Tom Mann, and the tracts of 
Daniel De Leon would have perhaps been the only deposit 
of syndicalism and industrial unionism. The result would 
have been a small minority of workers over-stimulated with 
a doctrine that omitted one-half the truth. But Orage, Cole, 
Mellor, Hobson, Bechhofer, Reckitt, and a few others rendered 
the alien vocabulary into a British blend which pleased the 
palate like Lipton's tea. 
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This earnest, tiny group (a few hundred in all the King- 
dom) appear in various service uniforms and play many parts. 
As university graduates, they are at the heart of the Univer- 
sity Socialist Federation. As Christians, they are Church 
Socialists, sapping the Established Church. As Guildsmen, 
they conduct a league, honeycombing the trade unions. As 
investigators, they are the Labor Research Department, affil- 
iated to important members of the trade-union movement. 
As Fabians, they buffet Sidney Webb. As journalists, they 
have entry to powerful newspapers and weeklies. As writers, 
their books ^ are in some instances irreplaceable because of 
the careful collection of facts and the understanding of cur- 
rents of tendency. But their great service has been that of 
agitators with a smashing generalization. Perhaps no group 
of young, ardent men with a message ever had a more for- 
tunate fate. 


Workers^ Control 

Having done their job manfully, their function is ending. 
What is wanted now is no longer agitation, but education. 
What is wanted is training for the workers in self-govern- 
ment. Fact studies are needed, and lines of functional de- 
velopment suggested. The apocalyptical vision must now be 
turned upon some pit or workshop, and show just where the 
worker can take hold, and begin his career of control. I 
attended both sessions of the Coal Commission hoping to 
get something more than Wilsonian abstractions, but came 
out by that same door wherein I went.^ 

No bridge is being built between their Day of Judgment — 
which is to come within a year or two '' when the capitalistic 
system crumbles’' — and the day of workers' control. The 
system of workers' control presupposes four things: that 

I. The workers wish control. 

1 Such are Afi^ Introduction to Trad-e Unionism, Self-Government in 
Industry, The Payment of Wages. 

^ See the evidence of G. D. H. Cole, Appendix, Section 3* Chapter 
III. 
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2. The workers are capable of control. 

3. The technical, managerial, and directive men will co- 
operate.^ 

^The organ of the railwaymen, The Railway Review, on August 15, 
1919: 

‘‘Those engaged in an industry simply are those persons essential 
to the industry, from the new boy or girl to the general manager. 
The boards of directors we will leave out of the account, as, although 
they have been and perhaps now are essential, with the change of 
ownership of railways they will become obsolete, even as the share- 
holders who elect them and for whom they act will become obsolete. 

“The hard fact that must be realized is that under any form of 
ownership the assistance of the managerial classes in controlling 
industry is not merely desirable, but necessary. 

“ In conversation with the manager of a manufacturing firm recently, 
which owned a branch in Moscow, we asked him what was his out- 
look there? *We are doing very well there,’ was the reply; ‘they 
cleared us out when the Bolsheviks came in, but in six weeks they 
sent for us back to manage the place, the workmen could not run it 
by themselves.’ The moral is almost too obvious to dilate. There 
were things in the control of industry of which the machine minder 
had no conception until he faced them, and failed. The ‘ dictatorship 
of the proletariat’ failed in practice because the ‘rank and file’ 
failed to recognize that the management was an essential part of the 
scheme of production. We have to win, not to destroy, the man- 
agerial classes. 

“ So far as we are concerned in the railway industry, control by 
those in the industry will follow a line of evolution perhaps almost as 
unconsciously as the principle of ‘recognition’ came into being. Rec- 
ognition came with industrial power, and there is no definite date upon 
which we could have said to have achieved recognition. 

“ Control is the evolutionary period following upon recognition, 
and it can be said that in recognition there is the embryo of control. 
Recently the Executive Committee of the National Union of Rail- 
waymen decided that certain regulations with respect to men on 
certain railways required readjustment, and notified the desire of the 
men for rectification. The desires of the men operating through the 
Executive of the Union were fulfilled, and in these recent examples 
we have concrete evidence of the beginning of some measure of con- 
trol by those at the bottom. 

“ There can be no fixed definition in the meaning of control. Evo- 
lution impelled by the aggregate desire of those who share in the 
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4. The consumer will acquiesce. 

I suggest that those four things are not obtainable within 
one or two years, but are five to twenty-five years distant.^ 

Mr. Cole's inability to produce facts in substantiation of 
his statement on workers' control^ (his evidence on the 
Derbyshire pit committees), was clearly a disappointment to 
Mr. Justice Sankey, and forced him to turn to the public 
administrator solution of Lord Haldane,® rather than to a 
formulation of workers' control. Mr. Justice Sankey incor- 
porated the suggestions of Lord Haldane because he was in 
easy mastery of his facts and because he dealt at length with 
the problem of motive in industry. Sankey was forced to 
reject the suggestions of the Guild witness, because, promis- 
ing facts, he gave none, and generalizing on “aspiration," 
and “inspiration," he did not reveal knowledge of instincts 
in industry. It is conceivable that a well-grounded statement 
of workers' control might have won for the miners a recog- 
nition that will now be delayed through a transition period of 
several years, 

Mr. Harold Laski reminds us that the French groups in 
administration have not laid down dicta “ whether, for exam- 
ple, promotion would be self-regulating, or a matter of internal 
choice, or of election by the members of the particular 
service." 

But Justice Sankey had to consider these very questions in 
determining the constitution of the coal industry. And the 
evidence and the Sankey Report show that Lord Haldane 
and Sidney Webb and the London School of Economics had 


labor of production must work its course, and in due order of 
patience and time our object in spirit will be achieved in fact. The 
consciousness of our aim must be the guiding line.” 

1 1 refer to the full program. The first steps have been taken. In- 
creasing control is demanded by the rank and file. But what the per- 
centage of control will finally be no one knows. 

2 Appendix III, Chapter III. 

^ Appendix V, Chapter IIL 
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at least one sort of answer, which had a basis of facts in 
collected experience but that the Guild Socialists had failed to 
establish their case in the mind of the Judge. 

Bureaucratic control by the Government is not acceptable to 
Labor. 

Control by manual labor is impossible except by long general 
education and special training. 

Control under a new type of State Administrator is the 
Sankey solution. This will be acceptable to the miners in the 
transition period (see Mr. Hodges’ chapter). 

Justice Sankey reports (see Appendix IV, Chapter I) : 

“The war has demonstrated the potentiality of the existence 
of a new class of men who are just as keen to serve the State 
as they are to serve a private employer and who have been shown 
to possess the qualities of courage in taking initiative necessary 
for the running of our industry.” 

Professor Alfred Marshall says in Industry and Trade: 

Unless Guild organization develops some notion, of which it 
at present seems to have made no forecast, it may probably drift 
into chaos, from which relief can be found only in a military 
despotism. In this matter (discipline), as in some others, Mr. 
Cole seems to follow closely in the paths of St. Simon, Fourier, 
and other early socialists of noble character and vivid poetic 
imagination. The last new version of the Golden Age is to bring 
out latent powers of goodness in human nature; the task of 
regulation is to be as simple as it would be if all men were as 
unselfish and earnest as the writer himself : the vast difiiculties of 
modern business organization are so completely left out of ac- 
cdunt as to imply that they have never been seriously studied.” 

But Professor Marshall also states : 

“ The State can now look to the main body of workers as the 
source of much of that higher administrative work, which used 
to belong almost exclusively to the well-to-do. This change was 
emphasized by the Whitley Report, and it will be promoted by 
Joint Industrial Councils; though their efforts may not reach far 
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towards a wide dissemination of the supreme tasks of conceiving 
new ventures, weighing their promises and their risks, and making 
a wise selection.” 

On this point of “upper control,’’ Justice Sankey in his 
Final Report states: 

It is true that in the minds of many men there is a fear that 
State ownership may stifle incentive, but to-day we are faced in 
the coal fields with increasing industrial unrest and a constant 
strife between modern labor and modern capital. 

I think that the danger to be apprehended from the certainty 
of the continuance of this strife in the coal-mining industry out- 
weighs the danger arising from the problematical fear of the risk 
of the loss of incentive. 

As recently as 1916, acting in the capacity of president, and 
chairman, Harry Gosling was telling the Trades Union Con- 
gress that workers’ control did not include commercial control. 

The offer of the British Government to the railwaymen 
gives through a Conciliation and Arbitration Committee equal 
power to labor with that of management on questions inside 
the area covered by collective bargaining. But the problem 
is what percentage of Commercial Control has now come 
under Collective negotiation. The Government offer is that 
of a 25 per cent representation on an Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Minister of Mines — 4. members out of 16. The 
railway executives possess the other 75 per cent. How much 
control would such an Advisory Committee possess? The 
answer would probably be the same amount as the War Cabinet 
had in relation to the Premier. That amount is a variable. 
On many matters it is full control. On some, no control. 
This 25 per cent of control represents a minimum first offer. 

Manual labor (which itself is a composite of skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled) is only one functional group in the 
community composed of many functional groups. The 
financier, the administrator, the technical man, the engineer, 
the salesman, the manager make six other groups. Much 
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recent discussion of workers’ control has burked the problem 
of co-ordinating these various highly self-conscious groups 
inside self-government. It was not difficult to formulate the 
demands of the workers in former generations, because the 
instinctive reactions were simple to read. More money and 
less work — that was as easy to hit right as to know what 
a drowning man wants. 

But when we enter the region of progressive self-govern- 
ment, the devolution of power to associated groups, we pass 
over from the psychology of the servile, suffering, rebellious, 
but collectively unified consciousness of a mass to the various 
reactions of those groups. We shall have ‘'a revolt of the 
technician, the electrician, the chemist, the artist, the de- 
signer, the manager. We, too, want to have self-determina- 
tion; we want to have control over our working life. The 
function of the draughtsman is to draw plans ; he will draw 
plans as he likes, and will not be tyrannized over by the 
manual workers for whom he is drawing plans.” 

Will the manual worker command in his own sphere, but 
be in a position of obedience for those functions outside his 
sphere? Capitalism has given a measure of freedom to the 
expert. 

Mr. Frank Hodges, speaking for the miners, accepts for 
these next years a minority control by the manual worker 
under nationalization. He looks to the day when the workers 
shall have won over the managerial and technical men. 
“ When we make provision for them tO' come in, we shall be 
jointly in a position to nominate ourselves the personnel of 
the national council. They would be the persons to determine 
the annual output of coal, to determine the price of coal. 
They would also deal with the finance of the industry. It is 
contemplated that the finances shall be determined by the na- 
tional mining council as distinct from the Exchequer.” 

This process '^will take time — ^ten, fifteen, twenty years,” 
he says. 

It is the conscious and influential minority of labor who 
press for “effective” workers’ control. The majority are 
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inert. Social workers in Sheffield have published an investiga- 
tion into The Equipment of the Workers.” They found 
three-quarters of the manual workers whom they studied to 
be either imperfectly equipped or mal-equipped. This igno- 
rance registers itself in indifference to extensions of democracy. 
The trade unions are controlled by a minority. Branch meet- 
ing are poorly attended- Votes on vital industrial questions 
are generally minority votes. On a vote on the 47-hour week, 
64,000 out of 300,000 voted (21%) in the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Engineers. 

The experience of the Wool and Cotton War Boards does 
not suggest that the workers are awake to an opportunity of 
control when it is offered, nor that they are ready to use 
their power to make that opportunity permanent. It would 
be profitable to supplement the large paper programs of 
control with a fact study of how far actual control has pro- 
ceeded, and what functions the workers are now willing and 
ready to take over. The Guildsmen gave me two instances 
— one of a young idealist in Leeds, whose first experiment 
failed, and whose present experiment is so tiny as to indicate 
little but good will. The other instance was that of a large 
firm which forthwith failed. Going concerns like Hans 
Renold’s ” have reported that they wish their shop stewards 
to take over more control. Mr. C. G. Renold instances the 
matter of discipline, where the shop stewards requested him 
to carry on and not give them the unpleasant job. 

The path into workers’ control is a thick tangle.^ The only 
thing clear is that the workers wish more control. Some say 

1 This is the British way : to push on into the jungle without a map 
or a compass, but with an instinct for direction. They write good his- 
tory of their journeying, a generation or a century later, but they keep 
no chronicle of the day as it falls. They chop away at the facts till 
vast heaps lie along their path. They attempt no collection, no clas- 
sification, no analysis, no synthesis, till they near the end of what 
would have been an easier journey, if they had used a scientific im- 
agination. But no one else had ever made the journey, nor would 
have made it but for the track they blasted. 
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(the syndicalists) they want conijjlcfc control. Put how 
much of the ache would be alleviated by {'(hmI hvijij* and 
working conditions, no man knows. 'I heir .snlTniuR h- dear 
to them. But the thing they suffer from and the remedy are 
not clear. It was only ninety years rigtr that tlje worker.': 
felt that the vote would represent the .sum of fljcir desire ;. 
The miner, railwayman, machinist, reacts tti his joi». Hr 
feels himself thwarted at certain pnints <ff the intln>tji;iJ ptoc 
ess. He longs to reach out and clear up the mess cd rout inl- 
and red tape and mismanagement in wliich he finds his will 
to work tangled. He talks over hi.s di.sgusls ami aspiraiions at 
the branch or the public hou.se. He meets oilier mitids hauling 
like his. In one way or another, that exjierknee of Isis is 
passed on and intensified as it speaks to tlu* esperirnce of a 
dozen, a hundred, a thousand othens. That complex of ini» 
pressions, thwartings, and desires, warm and human, i-; wait 
ing to be sharpened and shaped into orderly thought and 
then into a program of action, Hti is told he is throhhing Ir* 
cause of British troops in Egypt. He wonders. Hut whim 
his wages are reduced, he docs not need to !« told lltai 
live nerve has been touched. Which functions of workers* 
control as yet touch that live nerve? 


Need of Psychology 

The young intellectuals of Britain who show intcrent in 
labor are singularly unaware of the nature of this material 
under examination. The great instinctive movcnjcnt of the 
workers is pushing on. Theirs not to reason why. Hut it is 
emphatically the business of student.^ of the lalwr movement 
to use the apparatus and technique which have !««« ktiti down 
by men like Graham Wallas. They are telling the worker# 
What the workers want, without themselves posMsing m 
equipment in the data of modern psychology. They write 
rationalistic paragraphs about “ service ” and “ motives ** and 
economic forces," without at all realizing that them are 
instincts m industry which break those Victorian Oxteitl 
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ideas into fine splinters. There is much patient work to lie 
done in the psychology of the skilled worker, the tinskilleik 
the casual, the technician, the manager, before they can lie at 
all jammed into facilely devised categories and marsliated, 
like two sets of chessmen, into neat opposing forces, to lie 
moved by the Capablanca of the intellectuals. 

One of the distinguished English economists, hinistdf :i 
Guildsman, writes me: 

I have thought over your criticisms, and on the wliole f 
agree with them as to the method, though 1 am not .sure tliey very 
much affect the substance of the Guildsmen’s conclusions. My 
only criticism on Graham Wallas’s work (which I admire) is I hat 
it is sometimes a rearrangement under new categories of rnatler 
which is already familiar, and which, when rearranged, docs not 
suggest very different conclusions. Granted that man is not 
rational/' what is the practical application thereof? Pre.sumatdy 
that he should be as rational as he can. No doubt political terms 
are likely to be strained when transferred to the sphere of efo« 
nomics, e.g., ''self-government" in indu.stry. But k if m’cessary 
to prove the psychological malaise which arises wlu^n mm are 
unable to exercise any effective control over their social mvinm- 
ment? Is it not legitimate to assume it, and to argue on that 
hypothesis? 


I believe it is necessary to have a correct diagnosis fjcfure 
applying the remedy. Otherwise, like ancient doctors, we may 
bleed the patient white. 

Another Guildsman has published the following, ciititl«l 
Graham Wallas on Democracy~the Pahmnism of 


aw'if* I low-voiced Nonconformist sim-fritv 

nal bawling. There is a curiou.s impartiality about his utt.‘r» 

preference, whicl. exalts him 
or degrades him according to the mood of the li.st.mer t 

can readily be discerned from what has fiecn given above that 
in spite of a knowledge of social psychology .and a„ J 

mod.™ Graham Wal.aa i, .,m , I, 
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In the Socratic dialogue of the New Republic (May 31, 
1919), Walter Lippmann says: ’ 

I am inclined to believe that an effective social science is 
impossible which does not seek the hidden motives behind overt 
acts. 

And Harold Laski responds: 

We start with a complex of impulses— all of them strivings 
for the realization of personality. We find that a state such as 
our own can satisfy the strivings of relatively few of its members. 
I am anxious to record my sense that the political scientists are 
never going seriously to grapple with their problems until (like 
Walter Lippmann and Graham Wallas) they realize the bearing 
of psychological discovery. 

The limitations of the group of Guildsmen (with notable 
exceptions, including J. Paton and Frank Hodges) are an 
ignorance of the facts concerning workers’ control, and an 
unawareness of the need for a psychological approach to the 
material under investigation. Their brilliant and incompara- 
ble pioneering now needs to be supplemented by the massive 
and minute work of men like Sidney Webb, in one field, and of 
Graham Wallas and Harold Laski, Lord Haldane and Mr. 
Justice Sankey, in other fields. 

1 hey have not thought through on the problem of manage- 
ment (technical, commercial, and executive). 

Is the managerial group to be supplied from the ranks of 
labor? 

Is the present managerial group to be taken over by labor 
and employed as a high-salaried class under labor control, as 
now it is the servant of the capitalistic class? 

Is the present managerial group to become a part of the 
labor movement? If so, will it be merged, or remain a dis- 
tinct group? 

If a distinct group, will it have power in relation to its 
numerical strength, or in relation to its functional value? 

Schemes and bills for workers’ control must as yet include 
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special representation for the technical and directive group— 
along some such line as the Plumb plan. Otherwise the job 
of “ persuading ” the managers will be as millennial as that of 
Christianizing the capitalist. The engineering draughlsmeiu 
a few colliery managers, bank clerks, and the like, who have 
been converted to a world fit for producers, arc not a suffi- 
cient answer to this problem of how to carry the managerial 
group over into self-government. 

The consumer must be safeguarded and so convinced. The 
way has not been shown. 

Shaw says, “Without qualified rulers a Socialist State is 
impossible.’' 

As usual, Webb has long been tackling this not by talking, 
but by training administrators. Evidence on this, given by 
Lord Haldane, will be found in the Appendix in New Class 
of Government Servant. 

The only detailed study of workers’ control in Britain has 
been made by an American, Mr. Carter Goodrich, under the 
title of The Frontier of Control. His book is indispensable 
for one who would know the area of control (much of it 
negative, the control of restrictions and veto, and legislative 
minima) which has already been obtained by the workers, 
and the direction in which they are pushing their frotitier into 
new territory. Plis sharp analysis breaks up “ discipline and 
management ” into their fact-content, and their psychological 
hinterland. Mr. Goodrich’s study is only a beginning. The 
whole region of instincts in industry — in simple Ianguagi\ 
what the workers want — remains to be plumbed and explored, 
But his investigation shows what is needed. 

In dealing with a matter like workers’ control, or nationali- 
zation, or a forty-cight-hour week, the British way is to let 
trouble heap up through several years, denying there is any 
trouble, till it bursts into a crisis. Then a scratch cominittcv 
of experts is appointed, who work at brcack-neck spee<l, pool 
their opinions, and produce a report of recommendations on 
what to do to be saved. This is drafted as a Parliamcntaiy 
Bill, and becomes an act, a law. By this good-natured optiniis* 
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tic postponing way of theirs, the British are able to enjoy life 
as a series of emergencies which sonietiines approach disaster 
But the actual legislation is often the result of long stealthy 
patient propaganda. Ideas blow up and down the country- 
side, like seeds on the wind, an<I at Iu.st find lodgment in the 
collective mind. After many years tliey result in legislation. 
A law once passed cannot be killed. It takes root and be- 
comes an institution, altering .society. 

The tendency in British society has long been to idle at the 
top and to pauperize at the bottom. Institutions have strength- 
ened this tendency, because Icgi.slation has favored it. A large 
section of the upper and middle class are .small owners 
(rentiers) and take life gently. Slackness has seeped into the 
fiber of the race. In their attitude toward work, many Britons 
— in all classes— have a faint .scorn. I'he customer is at the 
mercy of the shopowner or clerk, who contiimes whatever he 
is ainu.sing hinLself with, in order to teach the cu.stomer his 
place. That the consumer has the right to call the tune for 
the producer, is a truth not widely known in Britain. Work, 
being scorned, has been poorly paid. Out of black poverty 
have sprung the ills that now weight h'.ngland down. Instead 
of rewarding work with a living wage, she has let some of 
her workers §ink into misery, anti then she has slai>pcd plas- 
ters on the running sore. Increasingly, ICngland has been us- 
ing State doles and palliative.s, and she ha.s somewhat rotted 
the sturdy English nature. She lias built her philosophy of 
social reform out of the statistics of misery. 

The Year 

This stalencss has misled her encmi<‘.s into believing that 
recovery and renewal were not for tier. Each generation they 
have thought they saw her stumbling to ruin. But in her 
heavy-hooved lumbering way she takes the seven-barred 
gate.^ 

^Maurice Hewlett wrote in The Daily News of October 1$, 1919: 

Ihe other day the village waa celebrating the birthday of its La- 
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To sum up the year in simple sentences : 

The reconstructive program of the Government is still a 
paper scheme. 

Labor has taken only its first step (wages and lioiirs) to- 
ward a new society. 

borers^ Union in a manner which used to be reserved for the coming 
of age of the Squire's son. 

“ It was sober merry-making after our manner^ yet one conk! feel 
the undercurrent of a triumph not difficult to understaiul. Not :i 
man there but knew, or had heard his father tell, of how things used 
to be. Ten years ago those men were earning sixteen sliillings it 
week for twelve hours a day; fifteen years ago they were eartiing 
twelve shillings; thirty years ago they were earning nine shillings; a 
hundred years ago they were on the rates, herded about in conscript 
gangs under the hectorings of an overseer. Now—and it has seemed 
to come all in a moment— the humblest of them cant tlicir 3fis. 5tL; 
the head men their 40s.; their hours are clown to fifty four for the 
week, with a half-holiday on Saturday; delegates of their kind sit at 
a board in Trowbridge face to face and of equal worth with delegates 
of their employers. All matters affecting their status, lunisiiig, terms 
of employment, can be brought before the hoard ; and besidt' thrift am! 
behind it, like a buttress, there is a Union, whose name recalls that 
other grim fortress to which alone in times bygone they had to look 
when old age was upon them. This new union has been In existence 
here little more than a twelvemonth, but they know now that it has 
spread all over England. 

'‘They know more than that They know that tins plexus of 
organizations is not only social, but political ; they feel that tfie estate 
of the realm which they stand for may soon become, and muHt before 
long become, the predominant estate. They fed the rising tide 
already lifting them off their feet. The elders are sobered l*y titi* 
flood; but the young ones taste the salt water stmayed <ifl tlie cr«t rff 
the wave, and look at each other, laugh and cheer. If iluy rrioice 
they have good reason, knowing what they know; and If I rriotre 
with them, I think that 1 have good reason too. This titnc ihrtT 
years ago I sang at length of Hodge and his plow; and liark 

and forth over his blood-stained, sweat-staitied, am! tear-st allied 
tory, I seemed to see what was coming to him as the crown of hifi 
thousand years of toil. 

“ The peasant now has his foot on the degrees of the throne, tnd 
has only to step up, he and his mates of the mine, the forie, the 
foundry, and the railroad— to step up and lay hand to the orb s«c| 
scepter." 
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The emergence from the most costly, the most murderous 
war in human history has been made in good order. Britain 
has weathered a year of weariness, bitterness, disillusion, with 
surprising success. 

Such an achievement promises that the vast economic 
changes of the next ten years will be made in British fashion 
by conciliation, compromise, and constitutional methods. Only 
wildness and folly from the Government, employers, owners, 
and the middle class can now turn the workers from their 
program of orderly conquest of power. 

Little can be done in education for another year till the 
reports of local boards are sent in. The dearth of teachers 
will be felt for long. It will require several years to reap 
results from the I'isher Education Act. 

The Sankey report for natioiulization of the coal mines has 
been rejected by the. Government. But no settlement will be 
reached till the mines are nationalized. 

The Government failed in its attempt to lower the wages 
of the railwaymen. And now it has offered the railwaymen 
the largest instalment of workers' control ever officially pro- 
posed for a key industry, including seats on the commercial 
directorate.^ 

The nearer labor approachc.s its day of power, the more 
does it .slow up and develop responsibility, and the fainter 
grow the voices of extremist.s. I think no intelligent person 
fears excesses from labor. “ I fear timidity and lack of im- 
agination on the part of labor,” said a University Liberal to 
me. The leaders of labor are con.stitutionalists, who desire 
neither bloodshed nor paralysis. They wish a steady next-step 
progress to the Socialist State, with workers’ control. Those 
leaders arc Smillie', Hodges, Clynes, Hender.son, Thomas, 
Gosling. 

It has been a year in which labor has been weak politically 
and strong industrially, though in a manner jerky and sec- 
tional. l^abor is weak politically and yet so steady is the drift 


iSee Appendix IV, Chapter II. 
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toward workers’ control that at the end of the year in mu- 
nicipal elections, labor won thirteen out of the twenty-ei|,dit 
London boroughs, and captured the Mayoralty in sixteen more 
cities and boroughs of Britain. 

Three classes remain to be heard from when the cchoe.s of 
this year cease rolling : 

1. The returned soldiers. 

2. The young men, such of them as are left after a workl 
war. 

3. The women. 

One of the great thinkers of England has said, “ I believe 
that our industrial system is dying. ... It may be that the 
industrial revolution was a biological mistake, that the human 
organism is not adapted to that kind of life.” In any ca.se, 
the workers are determined to control that industrial .sys- 
tem and to attack the “irremediable joylessness of human 
condition.” 
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SECTION ONE 

THE EMPLOYERS 


CHAPTER I 

FEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES.*— THE CON- 
TROL OF INDUSTRY.— REPORT OF THE NATION- 
ALIZATION COMMITTEE 

INTRODUCTION 

Before we attempt to deal with the important issues which will 
be discussed in this Report, we desire to set out a few fact.s 
regarding the conditions under which the industry of the world 
is at present carried on. 

Development of the Industrial System 

At the present time the capitalist system is the hasi.s of the 
whole of the productive enterprise of the civilized worhl. 

At the beginning of the 19th century the population of luigland 
and Wales did not much exceed 8 millions, and its .standard of 
living was low. By the end of the century the population was 
nearly quadrupled, having reached a very much greater nunihcr 
than can possibly be supported from the internal rc.sources of the 
country, and yet the standard of living of all cla.s8es of the com- 
munity had been considerably raised. The great increase of pro- 
duction which made this possible was entirely achieved under the 
capitalist system. 

Production cannot take place except through the previmi.s 
accumulation of wealth by the efforts and savings of iiidiviiluals, 
and the capitalist system has provided the best machinery hitherto 
discovered for enabling and encouraging the individual to .'iccumii- 
late wealth and devote it to production. 

It has preserved the fluidity which i.s needed to insure progress 
and to encourage the re-adaptation continually necessitated by 
changing conditions and new inventions and discoveries, ivhile 

^The Federation represents 16,000 firms and nearly live thousand 
million pounds of capital. 
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providing unequaled means of encouraging those engaged in pro- 
duction to ascertain and fulfil the requirements of the individual 
consumer. 

The needs of a civilized population are so varied and its de- 
mands change so rapidly that a con.siderable risk is involved in all 
productive undertakings. 

The capitalist system has offered the nmxinutm inducement to 
every citizen to take part in the great adventure of productive 
enterprise, which has maintained the world :uk1 made civilization 
possible. At the same time the ri.sk of personal loss involved has 
tended to restrain reckless and uneconomical production. 

The above considerations apply with redoubled force to the 
export trade, in which the ri.sks are greater and the requirements 
of the consumer more varied and more diilicidt to ascertain than 
in the home trade. The population of this country could not 
have existed and cannot continue to exist without a large export 
of manufactured goods to pay for the raw materials and food- 
stuffs which mu.st l)e imported for its .subsistence. The capitalist 
system has afforded ideal means for developing our Export Trade. 

Growth of Competition 

In many cases the rapid increase of production led to the growth 
of an intense competition, involving destructive undercutting of 
prices and unnecessary duplication of activity and plant. 

The elasticity of the capitalist system enabled it to adapt itself 
automatically to the changing conditions, by the development of 
large industrial comlunations, thus decreasing unnecessary and 
wasteful competition, and securing to the world the economies of 
large-scale production. 

Development of Combinations 

This development is a normal and necessary feature of the 
industrial evolution consequent upon the use of power-driven 
machinery. Moreover we believe that the development has been 
of definite benefit to the consumer by standardizing and steadying 
production and reducing costs. 

The Addendum to the Rejxjrt of the Government Committee 
on Trusts (Cd. 9236) which wa.s sigaed by Messrs. Ernest Bevin, 
J. A.. Hobson, W. H. Watkins, and Sidney Webb contains the fol- 
lowing statement: “We have to recognize that a.ssociation and 
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combination in production and distribution arc steps m tbe greater 
efficiency, the increased economy and the better organization of 
industry. We regard this evolution as inevitable ami de- 

sirable.” , t , * 

Moreover the commercial competition of other nations l)ecoines 

every year more and more intense. This makes the puncipk o 
combination absolutely essential if British industry is to hold 

its own at home and abroad. ^ 

If, therefore, the present industrial system is to reach its lull 
efficiency as a means of satisfying the rcquircmeiits of the com- 
munity, the evolution towards large-scale organization must he 
encouraged and not discouraged. At the same time it nuist he 
remembered that the administration of large centralized concenw 
is still in an experimental stage, and only experience can discover 
how best to eliminate the inherent difficulties. Meanwhile the 
development of combinations of capital is undoubtedly rcsponsihle 
for some of the present unrest in the industrial world* for tlic 
following reasons: 

Relations between Producer and Cofisimicr 
The growth of monopolistic combinations has discinietiah and 
occasionally led to the exploitation of the consumer, though thii 
latter feature has, almost certainly, been greatly exaggerated. In 
this connection we would refer to the following statement hy 
Dr. J. W. Jenks, the well-known authority who has fieen intniHled 
by the Government of the United States with the drafting of anti- 
trust legislation: ^'Contrary to public opinion* a careful study tif 
the charts indicates that the effect of these combinations taking 
their history as a whole has not been to increase prices to the 
consumers, though at certain times and for relatively sliml 
periods they have doubtless increased prices.” (Tlw Irfut 
Problem, Chapter IX). 

Relations between Capital and Labor 
The aggregation of capital into large units has led to tlie scfia- 
ration of the owner of capital from the workc?rs he 
Formerly the owner of capital generally took an active part in 
the direction of his business. The husmess was on a small scale# 
and he was directly in contact with his workers. Ncm? the owners 
of capital in any large concern may Ijc hundreds of 
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and the size of the unit is such that management must be bv 
deputies sub-divided into various grades, and little if any per- 
sonal contact can exist between the owners of capital and 
men employed. 

Waste of National Resources 

Another disadvantage which has arisen from the rapid develop- 
ment of industry has been the great waste caused in some of the 
world’s essential resources. 

The need for some adequate safe-guarding of the interests of 
the community in the future becomes evident, when we consider 
the reckless using up of the future resources of the world, such 
as has been manifest, for example, in the United States of 
America. The voluminous Report of the American National Con- 
servation Commission in 1909 give.s the facts in striking detail. 
We^ read there the story of “the robbing of the soil” by the 
prairie farmer, the destruction of the forest by the “lumber 
kings, the reckless exhaustion of the oil fields, the frittering away 
of the potential water power, the neglect of irrigation, the loss of 
wealth by coast-erosion and river inundation — showing in the 
aggregate a vast economic waste. 


THE DEMANDS OF LABOR 

The remedies which the I.ahor and Socialist Parties suggest for 
the difificultics which have been referred to above are: 

I. Nationalisation 

(a) To prevent the possible exploitation of the consumer by 
the monopolies which may result from the centralization neces- 
sary to the eflRcicncy of certain industries and public services. 

(b) To supervise and co-ordinate the development of essential 
national resources, 

s. Democratic Control by the Workers 

To prevent the alleged exploitation of Labor by Capital, both 
in regard to — 

(a) Conditions of employment. 

(b) Division of the rewards of industry. 
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L— NATIONALIZATTON 

The word nationalization is used loosely to cover a great many 
forms of communistic enterprise, e.g., State ownersliip, State 
ownership combined with State management, municipal enterprise, 
etc. These various forms all raise different consideration.s which 
cannot be discussed in detail in a report of this character. We 
propose therefore to set out our views by means of a number 
of general statements. 

State Management 

We would begin by laying it down as a general propo.sition 
that centralized management by a Government Department is 
fatal to commercial efficiency and enterprise. We observe that 
those members of the Government Committee on 'IVttstK who 
signed the Addendum to the Report of the Committee (Me.s.sr.s. 
E. Bevin, J. A. Hobson, W. H. Watkins, and Sidney Weht.) were 
careful to safeguard themselves by stating that State ownerslnp 
does not necessarily imply State management, while Mr. Justice 
Sankey in his Report on the Second Stage of th.c Coal Industry 
Commission stated {see para, xlii.) that “ Hitliertn .St, ate Man- 
agement has on balance failed to prove itself free from .seriotnt 
shortcomings. The Hon. F. M. B. Fisher, who as Minister of 
Trade and Customs in the Government of New Zealand (ir^u- 
1915) has had practical experience of Sociali.stic Govcrmncnl, 
made the following remarks in his evidence before the Coal 
Commission : 


I hold the view that State monopoly is even a worse evil than 
private monopoly— the latter must be efficient in order to resist private 
competition on the one hand, and prevent the demand for State inter > 
vention on the other. The State has no such grounds for effieieiwy." 


Sir Keith Price, Director of the Raw Materials Section of the 
Ministry of Munitions in 1915 and Deputy Dircctor-( Jcneral 

evidence gave a full .summary of the oftjcctions to 
bureaucratic management, as follows: 


My experience of those Government factories which were in 
xistence previous to the war confirms me in the opinion that Gov- 
ernment factories cannot be operated on competitive or ZJl Iiri 
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owing to the cumbersome nature of the procedure, which is inevitable 
under Parliamentary and Departmental control 
** Among the objections against Government control to which I 
attach importance arc the following: 

*'^1. The Management having so little say in: ^ 

(a) The appointment and selection of staff; 

(b) The grading of salaries; 

(c) The lack of authority in dealing with labor; 

(d) The efficient maintenance of plant, ie,, the scrapping of 
obsolete plant and the installation of up-to-date plant 

“2. The weakness of any Government organization in purchas- 
ing the raw material on competitive lines (a condition which did 
not operate during the war owing to so many prices being controlled 
and material being rationed). 

3. The weakness of any Government organization marketing its 
products. I cannot see how this can be done satisfactorily on com- 
mercial lines without acute controversy. 

"'4. Political pressure will certainly be brought to bear whenever 
questions of closing down inefficient or uneconomical concerns arise, 
or even on lesser subjects/^ 

We would add that all these difficulties appear to us to be 
intensified under a democratic form of Government, and in con- 
firmation of this it may be observed that the bureaucracy of 
Germany under the Imperial system, which involved subjection to 
the Imperial Executive and freedom from Parliamentary control, 
came nearest to achieving dn efficiency comparable with that of 
private enterprise. It would, therefore, seem almost inevitable 
that if a nationalized industry is to achieve any high degree of 
efficiency it should he developed under a system of autocratic 
control, and the greater the extent to which the industries of the 
country are nationalized, the greater the danger that the Gov- 
ernment will tend away from those ideals of true democracy which 
have only just triumphed at the cost of so much suffering. 

Manufacturing Industries 

These inherent weaknesses of State management account for 
the fact that, while the State has at different times and in dif- 
ferent countries undertaken a wide range of those important enter- 
prises which aim at rendering a service open to the whole com- 
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munity, and has, to some extent, engaged in manii fact lire for its 
own consumption, it has not, speaking generally, engaged in iiifliis- 
tries aiming primarily at the production of gootls for exchanges 
This is the most difficult class of productive enterprise, needing; 
if it is to be successful, the most elastic and far«sighte«l iiianaipe* 
ment, a close and continual study of individual requirements, ami 
constant re-adaptation to meet changing conditions of ilemaml 
The State is obviously unsuited for enterprise of this kind, ami 
it is not surprising that, although State monopolies have t»erii 
established in certain products for purposes of revenue, the 
results have in general been most unfortunate for the consiiitier. 

The same can be said of municipal enterprise; tins Inis nevcu' 
engaged to any substantial extent in the production of goods for 
exchange. 

It is, in fact, impossible for thiwS class of production to lie 
satisfactorily carried out unless the producer is suliject at tlie 
same time to the spur of possible profit and the curb of possible 
personal loss. The civil servant or municipal employee idiiHild he 
immune from the temptation of personal profit, wliile the Itody 
which employs him (the State or Municipality), having flic piililic 
purse behind it, is liable to fluctuate between ovcr-caiitiiui anil 
extreme recklessness. 

It is further inconceivable that an industry owned or maiiagrd 
by the State could enter into competitive trade in foreign mum- 
tries in the present stage of human development, wiflmiil 
encountering difficulties both economic and political, which woiibl 
be disastrous to any hope of amicable international relnlioits. 
Every trade dispute would become a potential casus (niii, every 
unpaid' account or broken contract the subject of an iiltimaliirm 
And yet, as we have already pointed out, a great and iiicrea^aitg 
export trade is an essential of continued existence to a liigtily 
industrialized country such as Great Britain, depentlrnl fnl a 
large proportion of her essential foodstuJTs afid raw maicriali 
upon her imports, and compelled to pay for them by the rx|airt 
of manufactured commodities. 

Public Service Industries 

Where there is no question of raectinjr the varyirijj 
of individual consumers, but only of sujjplyinif sow.* jmldk’ M<rvk«' 
open to the whole community, different cmtsidcnitioiw iiri.w. As 
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is well known, a substantial proportion of the essential public 
services, such as Transport, Supply of Water and Lighting, Drain- 
age, etc., in many civilized countries, is in the hands of the State 
or Municipality. The Nationalization or Municipalization of these 
services has been accelerated by the fact that these forms of 
enterprise can be run more or less by routine methods and are 
conducted on the principle of increasing returns, that is to say, 
in the words of J. S. Mill, can only be carried out advantageously 
upon so large a scale as to render liberty of competition illusory.” 
These services fall into different categories, which require separate 
consideration. Our views in regard to them are summarized in 
the following propositions: 

1. There are certain public services, such as the provision of 
Roads and Sewers, which must be handled by the State or 
Municipality, because it is either impossible or undesirable to make 
a direct charge for them, 

2. There are certain public services which involve the exercise 
of exceptional and arbitrary powers over individual or public 
property and can more efficiently be conducted as monopolies. 
Considerations of public policy often make it desirable that where 
these are of purely local importance they should be conducted by 
the Municipality. 

3. In some cases successful results have been obtained by vest- 
ing important public service organizations in special Commissions 
or bodies of Trustees nominated by the chief users and the appro- 
priate Public Authorities, 

4. There are certain Public Services, the activities of which 
must be co-ordinated over large areas if they are to obtain real 
efficiency. We suggest that the most effective way of obtaining 
this co-ordination will generally be to facilitate the amalgamation 
or co-operative working of the different undertakings in each 
area, subject to the safeguards necessary for the protection of 
the Public. 

Conclusion 

Finally, we desire to record our emphatic opinion that in dealing 
with industries or public services of whatever class, whether local 
or national, any further extension of State monopolies should be 
avoided not only for the reasons given above under the heading 
of “State Management,” but also because; 
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(a) The proper safeguard against private moiKipoly is tmt 
the creation of State monopolies, which are ntiirh umre dan- 
gerous. The intervention of the State shmihl aim, mh at 
removing, but at preserving so far as possiMe the ad van- 
tages of competition. 

(&) There is very grave objection to the f lovrrnmriil 
being the employer of a large proportion of the voter:, upon 
whose support it depends. 

(c) The principal aim of the State must always he jin- 
litical; governments are organized for political and «t»t for 
commercial purposes and must always be overloaded with 
political work which will be their chief concern.^ 

(d) The existence of such monopoHe.s makes it impossilde 
for the Government to he impartial in industrial mattcf.s, 
and makes for political corruption. 

(e) It has hitherto been found impo.ssibk for the Stale t^ 
give sufficiently free play to local knowledge and exper'inire 
in connection with the services which it administers, and over- 
centralization is hostile to progress. 

(/) State administration i.s always found to involve '.efioiil 
delay in the taking of decisions, even tin matters of 
and to be deficient in that elasticity which is essential W 
commercial success. 

(g) The fact that any deficiencies in working cm he met 
out of revenue is often an irresistible temptation to iinero* 
nomical working. 

(h) Owing to the close interdependence of our dilTrrrni 
industries, the taking over by the State of one IiidtHtry fof 
what may be considered reasons of public policy may iiivoHc 
the State in the necessity of taking over other 

the Nationalization of which would be a disaster to the* eoifi- 
munity. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
(a) State Regueatioh of Monofoi.ifs 

But although we are averse to State Management* we rrrogiii^r 
that the public is entitled to some protection agaiiuif 
exploitation by monopolies. As we have already imiieafrd, 
think the danger of this exploitation has been greatly 
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but the fear of it exists and industry should, therefore, submit 
to such intervention on behalf of the State as may be necessary 
to remove the hostility to the idea of combination which undoubt- 
edly affects certain sections of the public. 

In our opinion, the principles on which State action should be 
based are generally indicated in the Report of the Government 
Committee on Trusts, and we are prepared to support those recom- 
mendations of the Committee, which throw on the Board of Trade 
the duty (i) of inquiring into any reasonable complaints, which 
may be made with regard to the existence or action of any Trade 
Association or Combine and referring any question which may 
arise from their inquiry to a special tribunal for investigation and 
report, and (2) of recommending to the State action for the 
remedy of any grievances which the tribunal may find to be estab- 
lished. 

It will, however, be most important in carrying out any policy 
of this kind to safeguard the position of the Export Trade, and 
we regard it as essential: 

(1) That no restriction should be placed on British Industry 
which will prejudice its position in the export trade. 

(2) That care should be taken not to publish or give 
extended circulation to any information regarding the activity 
of Trade AssociatioUvS or Combines, which might be useful 
to their foreign competitors. 

(b) Conservation of National Resources 

We are also of the opinion that the State should exercise the 
supervision and control necessary to insure that the national re- 
sources are not wasted, but are used to the best advantage of the 
community; this should not involve the exploitation of such re- 
sources by the State, and need not involve State ownership, but 
only the amount of regulation necessary to prevent waste. 

Note. — Co-operative Societies 

Before leaving this branch of our subject, we desire to 
mention one other form of enterprise which has done excel- 
lent work for the community, and should have considerable 
development in the future, though it can never cover more 
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than a small part of the whole field of production. Wc refer 
to the work of the Co-operative Societies. These Societies 
are Associations of consumers who unite voluntarily with the 
idea primarily of supplying their own requirements. Tliey 
buy the greater part of their supplies in the ordinary mar- 
kets and to that extent their work is distributive only. Ikit 
they have established factories and workshops for making 
shoes, clothing, hardware, biscuits, etc., for their own con- 
sumption. In this they have been fairly successful and their 
success is due largely to the fact that they have an assured 
market and contine themselves to making staple goods by 
standard methods. 


IL-~-DEMOCRATIC CONTROL 
Scope of the Demand of Labor 

According to a writer in the Round Table for June, 1916, ^'Thc 
unrest in the industrial world to-day has not its roots solely in 
poverty and want. There is something deeper still at work. Wage- 
earners arc filled with a vague but profound sentiment that the 
industrial system, as it now is, denies them the liberties, oppor- 
tunities and responsibility of free mcn.^^ 

This feeling of unrc.st, which is naturally more characteristic 
of the intellectual section of Labor than of tlie rank and fdc of 
the workers, has given rise to the demand, which the proceedings 
of the Coal Commission have brought into prominence, for 
“ Democratic Control.'^ 

The scope of the demands of Labor under this head ranges 
from a share in the control of working conditions to the taking 
over of the whole function of the employer. Speaking generally 
the advocates of Democratic Control ignore nationalization and 
aim at placing the control of Industry to a greater or less degree 
in the hands of the workers, thereby admitting what is undoidUetlly 
the fact, that neither Nationalization nor Municipalization will 
substantially affect their position. The Manual Lal>oriT when 
working for the State, the Municipality, or the ("^-operative So- 
ciety is still a wage-earner and subject to disciplim;\ ami the rela- 
tions between employers and employed are marked Ijy the same 
characteristics as under ordinary capitalistic employment. 
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Iff. Gmlimfs Suggestums 

As an example of the more ino<krate clemami* we have the 
sng^€stiot!s put forward hy Air, liosHug in his Presidential Ad- 
dress to the I'rade Union Congress, 1916: 

*‘Woul<l it not he possible for the employers of this country . 
to agree to ptit tlicir businesses on a new' fotvling by admitting the 
workmen to some participation— not in profits, hut in control? We 
workmen do not ask that wn* should be admittefl to any share in what 
is essentially the enspbiyers own business— 'that is, in tliose matters 
whicli do not concern m directly in the itulustry or employment in 
which we may he enRaged, We <lo smt st'ek to sit on the Board of 
Directors, or to interfere witlt the Imying of materials or with the 
selling of the product. Btit iti the daily managenumt of the employ- 
ment in W'hidi we spend our waarking lives, in the atnujsphere and 
under the condit’ >ns in which we have work, in the hours of begin- 
ning and ending work, in the conditions of remuneration and even 
in the manners ami practices <d the foremeit with whom we have to 
be in contact, In id! these tnattc*rs we feel that we, as workmen, have 
a right to a voice— <ven to ;ui egual voice~'<-wtth the management 
itself. Believe me, we shall never get mty lusting industrial peace 
except on the lines of ileiimeraey/' 

But there has long existeti a school of econontic tiiought whose 
demands go nnich further than this, l‘hc elusive idea of a form 
of organization, in whicit the workers would have complete con- 
trol of tfjeir lives and work, has given rise in the past to numerous 
experinients in ** Self-governittg Workshops.** The same aspira- 
tion in a difTerent form, appHcahle to modern large-scale indus- 
tries, emerges tonlay in tine |,irc>posals of tlte Syndicalists and 
the Guild Socialists, 

SyndiediM 

Syndicalists aim at the ownerslnp of the means of production 
by orgsmized Labor, without any intervention hy the State. They 
are radically opposed to Stmialism, htdtling that tlie State is the 
great enemy, and that collective ownerrini) tiy the State would 
make the lot of the workers nutcli worse than it is now under 
the private employer. 

CuUd S&cidism 

Guild Socialists, on the other hand, hold that the State should 
own the tneans of production as tnii^tees for the community; the 
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Guild would manage them, also as trustees for the community/’ 
They hope to be able to include in their Guild both the manual 
workers and the brain workers in the industry. The view of 
Guild Socialists is that State Socialism takes account of men 
only as consumers, while Syndicalists take account of them only 
as producers. 

The essence, however, both of Guild Socialism and Syndicalism 
is to change the control of Industry '' from above ” into control 
“ from below/’ Both schools realize that State Socialism will 
not do anything to improve the status of the manual workers. 

Past Experiments in Co-operative Production 

The history of past experiments in Co-operative Production 
(whether of workers actually owning the shop and plant or of 
men working co-operatively under contract with the owner of the 
plant) sliows that any policy of this kind must be fatal to our 
national efficiency. 

Associations of workers, which have been formed for the pur- 
pose of carrying on Production, have found themselves unable to 
cope with industries conducted on a large-scale, and in small-scale 
industries they have failed to make headway against, or even keep 
pace with, the capitalist system. In no country has any but the 
smallest fraction of industry fallen into their hands. 

The following are the more obvious defects of nearly all at- 
tempts at Co-operative Production: 

1. The difficulty of securing discipline and efficient management 
when the manager is lumself subject to those whom he has to 
direct. 

2. Self-governing Workshops have all been noticeable more or 
less for the slowness atid reluctance with which they have re- 
acted to any industrial change. The workers are biased in favor 
of the continuance of that to which their hands have become 
adapted. Tlney are slow to introduce new processes, slow to adopt 
new inventions, slow to instal machinery, slow in altering designs 
and patterns, and particularly slow to recognize the coming in of 
some alternative to their own commodity. 

3. Finally tlie gravest, and apparently the most insuperable, 
drawback to tins form of industrial organization is that tlte 
manual working producers have no intimate or accurate knowl- 
edge of the market for which they have to produce. They ate 
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not in direct contact with the consumer of their commodity. They 
do not recognize his desires or caprices ; they are unable to foresee 
what he would prefer — hence they are constantly finding them- 
selves unable to dispose of their wares. 

Production for exchange cannot be successfully carried on unless 
the actual producer is under the direction of the commercial side. 

Mr. Sidney Webb, in a draft report prepared for the Com- 
mittee of the Fabian Research Department in 1916, summarizes 
the position as follows: 

“Attempts of Trade Unions to engage in industry have been uni- 
formly and invariably financially unsuccessful, and no encouragement 
should be given to any Trade Union to find any capital for industrial 
enterprises, whether under its own control or by self-governing work- 
shops or what is usually styled co-operative production." 

And again: 

“The self-governing workshop has, however, proved by universal 
experience to be inapplicable to any industrial undertakings on a large 
scale, and therefore affords us no plan of organization for the great 
mass of modern industry. Even in the industrial enterprise that can 
be carried on in a small way, the self-governing workshop, where 
the workers enjoyed absolute autonomy, has proved by long and varied 
experience to be, in all but very exceptional cases, neither stable, nor, 
so long as it endures, economically efficient, and that where any com- 
mercial success has been attained, it will be found that it has been 
gained when there is a close market, nearly always a partially-tied 
market, such as co-operative stores." 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

It is, however, impossible not to recognize that the theories of 
the Syndicalists and Guild Socialists have arisen from a genuine 
grievance, which demands and should receive some remedy. That 
remedy, however, must not attempt to reverse the existing indus- 
trial order, or it will, as recent events in Russia show, have 
disastrous effects upon our economic system, from which the 
workers themselves will be the chief sufferers. 

Social grievances such as poor housing, insufficient educational 
facilities, etc., are largely responsible for the idea of the class 
war, which is at the bottom of much industrial unrest. These 
are matters of primary importance, but the responsibility for the 
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evils which iin(loul)tecHy exist rests upon the community as a 
wholes not solely upon employers, and the remedy for them must 
he ill the main political. Much, however, could be done by im- 
provements in industrial practice (particularly on the part of the 
Tratle Unions), to give increasing opportunities for the advance- 
ment of merit and so to a great extent remove the artificial 
boiiiMlary between the classes. Quite apart from restrictions on 
output the atmos|)here of Trade Unionism has tended to discourage 
emulation amongst the workers, and to prevent the able and indus- 
trious worker from obtaining the position due to his abilities. 

Flitting tliese considerations aside, the difficulties can, we sub- 
mit, he reduced to a fairly narrow compass, and ought not to be 
incapahle of adjustment, although it is impossible to put forward 
remedies which will be universally applicable, owing to the very 
great complexity and diversity of modern industry, in regard to 
Hucli matters as the size and methods of organization of the 
different firms and trades; the difficulties of the relations and 
organization of Trade Unions; the ratio and relations of skilled 
ami imskilli'd labor; the variations which obtain in the propor- 
tion of capital employed to labor costs; the degree to which the 
works can be carried on by routine methods, etc. 

It must lie rememliered that industry is a living organism, which 
is undergoing a process of continuous development and growth. 
We believe that all attempts to impose pre-conceived schemes of 
organization can only result in hindering progress and may lead 
to disaster. 

This applies especially to those artificial schemes of reconstruc- 
tion which find advocates among the extreme sections of Labor 
in the different countries of the world at the present time. We 
are convincei! that the industrial system of the future can only 
he built up on the foundation of present and past experience. 

With these considerations in mind we proceed to consider pos- 
sible developments under the two following heads: “Participa- 
tion in Management and “ Participation in Profits" 

(a) Paeticipation in Management 

Cmdiihm o/ Emphyment 

We are strongly of opinion that the workers in every industry 
ahmilcl be given the fullest possible voice in the determination of 
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the conditions under which they are employed, provided this docs 
not encroach upon the operations of the Commercial Management 
or lessen the proper authority of the foreman. Subject to these 
qualifications we endorse most willingly the suggest ion.s [nit for- 
ward by Mr. Gosling in his Presidential Address already quoted. 


Whitley Councils 

Generally speaking, we think that the objects which we have 
in view can best be obtained by carrying out, with all possible 
speed, the recommendations of the Whitley Report in regtird to 
National and District Industrial Councils, where the conditions 
the trade permit. These recommendations have rcpc.atedly been 
approved by the Federation and we desire once more to state in 
emphatic terms our approval of them, and e.speci.ally of the pro- 
posals for District Councils. 

The recommendations of the Whitley Committee, if pro(K'rly 
carried out, will give the worker a new and honorable status. 
In the National Council of the Industry and in the Joint Imhis- 
tnal Council (the formation of which should result from the 
recent National Conference of Employers and Trade Unionists) 
his representatives will sit on an absolute equality with the 
employers, and will have an equal voice in determining the gen- 
eral conditions subject to which the Industry will he carried on. 

rhe lurrying out of these conditions will be a moral obligation 
on the Commercial Management no less than on the Worker.s in 
the individual firms. 

But the success of these Councils must depend on the loyal 
acceptance of their decisions by both sides. We understand that 

applying for legi.slation to give 
legal validity to their decisions, ft is obvious that th.* general 

of TrL effectiveness 


Commercial Maftagcmcnt 

We have carefully considered the que.stion how far the workers 
an be given any share in the Commercial Management of the 

sirable and impracticable to attempt thi.s. The history of the 

aperimMs on the lino of the “ Selt.so,,™^ 
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shop " shows that any attempt of this kind would inevitably throw 
Industry into confusion and weaken the productive force of the 
nation. 

The workers are legitimately interested in the general condi- 
tions governing the industry in which they work, so far as the 
industry as a whole is concerned, and should be given the fullest 
possible voice in the settlement of general conditions, but the 
Commercial Management must be kept as a separate department 
which should be open to any person possessing the requisite 
qualifications, but which must not be under the control of the 
manual workers. For these reasons we agree with Mr. Gosling 
that no solution can be found by offering the workers represen- 
tation on the directorate. We have heard of certain large firms 
who have adopted or are thinking of adopting this plan, but we 
feel it impossible to make a general recommendation in favor 
of such a practice. 

Publicity in Regard, to Trade Statistics 

We regard it, however, as of the utmost importance that the 
workers should be given a better insight into the industry which 
employs them. We consider that they should have a greater 
interest in their work and a clearer understanding of the financial 
condition of their industry as a whole and of the difficulties in- 
volved in the management and in the obtaining of markets. 

It is difficult to suggest any definite arrangement which will be 
generally applicable to all industries, but we believe that the 
declared objects of several of the National Industrial Councils 
which have been formed include provisions for the supply to the 
workers of properly certified aggregate statistics for the industry 
in regard to wages, manufacturing and selling prices, average 
percentages of profits on turnover, and materials, costs, etc. 

Works Committees 

We believe also that, in Industries where circumstances admit 
of their formation, Works Committees will do much to make the 
worker realize that he is acquiring a new status in Industry. The 
institution of these Committees should be encouraged in every 
possible way, subject to the qualification that they should in gen- 
eral be representative of the workers only, and should be regarded 
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rather as a channel through which the workers c^n make such 
recommendations as they desire to the Works Management. 

Within these limits they should he given the highest possible 
status. 


(&) Participation in Profits 

Before proceeding to deal with this part of our subject in detail 
we desire to call attention to the analysis of the national income 
before the war, made by Professor Bowleyy one of the outstanding 
statistical authorities in this country, in his book entitled “ The 
Division of the Product of. Industry,” published 1919. This analysis 
shows that ^‘before the war the wealth of the country however 
divided was insufficient for a general high standard; and there 
is nothing yet to show that it will be greater in the future.” 

Professor Bowley concludes that: 

“The most important task, — more important immediately than the 
improvement of the division of the product — incumbent on employers 
and workmen alike, is to increase the national product and that with- 
out sacrificing leisure and the amenities of life.’* 

“The problem of securing wages which people rather optimistically 
believe to be immediately and permanently possible, is to a great 
extent independent of the question of national or individual owner- 
ship, unless it is seriously believed that production would increase 
greatly if the State were the sole employer.” 

It would seem to follow from these conclusions that any pro- 
posals for increasing the remuneration of the workers should be 
framed in such a way as to give the greatest possible incentive to 
increase the national production. 

Proposals of this kind may be classified under three headings: 
“ Profit Sharing,” “ Pooling of Profits,” and “ Payment by 
Results.” 

Profit Sharing 

We are unable to make a general recommendation in support of 
any system of profit sharing for the following reasons: 

(a) So far as we can ascertain profit-sharing is not desired by 
; the workers, who are chiefly interested in securing high and 

’i 
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regular wages and not in obtaining wbai they regard m occasional 
windfalls. 

(if) Profita arc not tlie correct basis for calculation of wages, 
liccaiisc the reninne ration of the workers ought not to be made 
dependent on the successes or failures of the commercial man- 
agement. 

(c) The general introduction of profit-sharing would lead to 
great inerinalitles between the position of workers in different 
wa>rks and industries, and tins wouhl give rise to a sense of dissatis- 
faction and injustice. 

(d) The sciiemes of profit-sharing at present in existence only 
give a very small addition to the earnings of the workpecjplCi and 
this iniia always l)C the case except where tlie capital engaged in 
an industry bears a high proportion to the number of workers 
employcil 

The above criticisms do not, however, apply to the contrilmtions 
by employers, c%.her individually or through their tratle associa- 
tions, to thrift, superanmiation, accident, sickness, or unemploy- 
ment funds. Where a policy of this kind can be adopted it will 
do mueli to remove t.hc feeling of itisccurity am! the fear of sick- 
ness anci old age which arc a large factor in industrial discontent. 

Pmirni/ of Profits > 

We have considered the sugge.stion that some system might be 
devised wluTcby after capital had received a certain return, and 
the ntcemiry allowance for depreciation and repairs harl been 
made, a part of the profit.s shouhl I)c set aside for distribution 
among the workers. 

Schemes of this kiml may be employed successfully in some 
iniitistries, lait they arc o|'*en to the general criticism wliich lias 
been nimlr afiov'C in regard to profit-sharing, and it would be 
impossibk to devise a scheme winch would he universally ap- 
pticatde. We are therefore imahlc to make any definite reccim- 
mendatitm on the subject, 

PiifmoHi hy Romlls 

We eotwiilrr it desirable# however, that, wlicre possilfle, the 
rrmtsiiefatiiiii of tfie workers shmdd be in;u!e tiear ioiiie firii* 
|4>rtiiM'i to tlie eftielency of their own efliirts, so iliat gociil and 
repitar work may t»e iidetiuardy rewardeit wltJioiit roitsideratioti 
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of the rate of profit arising from the commercial management of 
the business. We regard this as a matter of very great ««i»r- 
tance, and we desire to record the strongest poss.b e warmng m 
regard to the injury which will be inflicted on the productive 
forces of this country, if the agitation against the principle of 
payment by results, now being carried on amongst certain sec- 
tions of labor, proves successful. 

At the same time we realize that the workers have some 
excuse for their attitude in view of the fact that in .some cases 
individual employers have unjustly cut piece rate.s, wlicn the activi- 
ties of the workers have resulted in their remuneration l«ing 
largely increased. 

If the system of payment by results is to become general, 11 
is essential that employers should establish e<|uitable systems for 
fixing piece rates, and that there should tie same reasomii^le 
procedure for the sanctioning by an impartial authority of atiy 
adjustment which may prove necessary. 

THE STATE AND INDUSTRY 


In our recommendations regarding the relations between t apital 
and Labor, no mention has been made of the functions of the 
State. Generally speaking we believe that neither employers iiar 
employed desire the intervention of the State to settle their difti* 
culties, except as an impartial arbitrator. The principles of trade 
union representation and collective bargaining arc now fully 
accepted by employers. We hope that both sides will show Ihflli* 
selves increasingly ready to yield to the influence of pttlilte 
opinion, and this tendency will, we believe, grow as the estalilwti* 
ment of Joint Councils gives greater opportunity for the frieiKily 
discussion of difficulties and greater and wider appreciation of the 
economic conditions under which industry is carried m> Nor, 
as we have already pointed out, would the position of the worker 
be substantially altered under State or Municipal ownership. He 
would remain a wage earner, as he is under private 
Any concession which could safely be given to the worker hy a 
Governmental or Municipal employer can and sfiotilcl fte given 
by the private employer. We have already iiulicaled what 
consider those concessions might be. 

The function of the State in relation to Industry stioiihl l« 
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confined to laying down minimum conditions for employment and 
safeguarding the public, e.g., from the dangers due to the develop- 
ment of monopolistic combinations, whether of Capital or Labor, 
h'or the power of monopoly is not confined to organizations of 
capital. The Trade Union which endeavors to exploit the C(ym- 
muiiity by withholding its labor i.s acting as much in re.straint of 
trade and should be subject to the .same State control as the 
Combine which endeavors to exploit the consumer by means of 
a monopoly of its products. 



CHAPTER n 


EVIDENCE OF THE RIGHT HONORABLE BARON tiAlN 
FORD OF HEADLAM TO THE COAL INDlLS'i'KV 
COMMISSION 

I AM Vice-Chairman of Pease and Partners, Limstfil; a direcior 
of T. and R. W. Bower, Limited, owners of Alkrton Main Col- 
lieries, Yorkshire; of the Broomhill Collieries, Limitftl, Ntnilmm 
berland; and have been engaged in the direction of coUieries am! 
ironworks for a period of 37 years. I am a mcmluT of tlte 
Durham Coal Owners’ Association, and for many years Imve l«vii 
a member of the Executive Council of the Mining AsHoeiriSiiHi of 
Great Britain. I am chairman of the National Association of 
Coke and Bye-Product Plant Owners. I am a manlier of the 
Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research. 

I have occupied the position of patronage secretary to the 
Treasury, and as a Minister of the Crown I have been Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, President of the Board of Ediicattoa, 
and Postmaster-General. 

The evidence I shall give is given with the authority of the 
Mining Association of Great Britain, but as it is a voltiniary 
association, it must be understood that anything 1 say eamml 
legally bind any particular member of the Association, nor. of 
course, any coal owners outside the Association. 

Whilst we are prepared to give to the men full opportimity of 
making representations through organized channels am! having 
those representations considered, yet any system which iiivoivr* 
joint control in the management between the owners ,imi the work - 
men is not only impracticable but will inevitably lead to the most 
disastrous results in the interests of the country. I cammt con- 
ceive of anything more futile than to attempt to manage a col- 
liery by means of a committee or council upon wbieii there was 
an equal representation of the existing managentent and of the 
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workiiien^H representative^?. The workiiif^ conclitions of a mine 
are not c-apable of being brought within such a system of control 
In the first place certain statutory regulations have to be carried 
out for which the management alone can be rcspoiiHihle. Apart 
from tills, rai'Mcl decisions have constantly to l)c macie in respect 
of fincKlions of safety and otherwise. To attempt to work col- 
lieries fiy means of committees would mean that these coimmitlees 
would hecome debating societies in which division of o|)i«iori 
might be expected rapitlly to develop, with all the eansiaiiient 
residts of want of cohesion and want of initiative. In iny view it 
appears to lie not only impractiedde, Imt inconceivable that such 
a system of control ;md administration could possibly be intro- 
duced in the interests of the country. 

Any system of joint control whether fietween the State or with 
representatives of the miners, would be absolutely unworkable and 
subversive of discipline and detrimental to national interests, and 
1 put it to one side* at once, as tliere is no firm of eni|iloycrs 
wlio would carry on tlie industry for a moment if they were not 
going to eoiithme to have the direetitm of the tmsiness and the 
executive control of tlieir undertaking; moreover, no self" 
respecting engineer tliat ! have met is prepared to take the respmw 
sildlity of working under any sucli system., It would not tmly 
endanger the lives of working men. and dtsstroy all ediciimcy, bill 
the propicrty would lie wasted, and the industry could not be run 
as a commercial or practical proposition. 

1 am attfborized to say, on Iwhalf of the Mining Association, 
that if owners are not to be left complete executive contro!, tliey 
will decline to accept tlie responsibility of carryini,;; on the industry, 
and tfivmgb they regard nationalization as iliHasIrous to tite cenu^ 
try, they feel they would, in such event* be driven to the only 
altcrimlive‘“-iiaii<uiatiz;dion on fair terms. 


Iklation^ wrrii WnxRMivN: 

(») 

Tti0 wages of t!te workers in each district* instead of 'varying 
with file sellifig prire of coal should he regulated wdtli rffemict 
to 'the profits resulting from the industry in that district Tfiert 
gfiO'iitd ti'C deter miiiec! : 
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(i) A minimum or standard rate of wsRes to lie paid to 
^ch class of workman in that district, and wiiich for 
the protection of the consumer sliouid he fixed hy 
machinery to be set up in conformity with the pro- 
posals of the National Industrial Council. 

(a) The particular items of cost, other than .standard waftes. 
which are to be included in the co-st of imwlncfion, 
to be determined in each district l»y qualificl account- 
ants appointed by and representinR each party. 

(3) A standard rate per ton to provide a ntiiiiimmt rclnra 
for and redemption of owners’ capital to he tlctcrinincd 
for each district by qualified accountants, M above. 

Any balance remaining after these items h.tve been provided 
for should be divided between Labor and Capital in proportions 
to be agreed, the workmen receiving their projKirtion in the shape 
of a percentage addition to the standard wage. 

These additions to the standard rates of wages in each district 
would vary in accordance with the variation of profits shown hy 
each periodical ascertainment in such district. 

The ascertainments of the average profits of each district should 
be made quarterly by the accountants. 

■ As the owners might, in times of depression, he required to pay 
a standard rate of wages when they would not he receiving the 
standard return on capital, any deficiency in any quarter lit the 
standard return on capital should be made up out of the return 
in any subsequent quarter or quarters, before making any dlvtate 
between the owners and the workmen. 

Questions arising with respect to any of the matters rcferrdi 
to in this paragraph, and the settlement of which is not othcrwi-vc 
provided for, shall be settled by the Joint District Committees or 
Conciliation Board referred to in the next paragraph. 

(b) Co-operation of Workmen and Owners. 

Machinery should be set up for the purpose of arranging all 
questions between the owners and the workmen, and making pro- 
vision for the owners and workmen conferring upon all inatteri 
of particular or general interest relating to safety, productioR, 
efiSciency, and the well-being of the workers. 

This machinery should consist of the establishment, or euntkni*- 
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tioii where already estahlished, of Joint Pit Committees, or 
Consultative Local Committees without executive power. Afy\ 
cittesiions not satisfactorily disposed of hy any Fit or Local Com"*' 
iiiittee should he referred to a Joint District Committee or Coii* 
dliation Board to he composed partly of owners cir their reprc- 
scntatives and partly of representatives of the workmen. 

Districts should be those established under the Minimum Wage 
Act. 



CHAPTER in 

MY DREAM OF A l^^ACTOEY 
By B. Seebohm Rowntbke 

[Mr. Rowntree gave this talk to a group of hocial wmkrf-. II- 
is one of the heads of Rowntree and Co., the mani th sis. I !«* Ii r. 
installed the Works Council This dream is a |irogr»i!ii mdis.ii Ir 
is progressively enacting,] 

When I sat down to prepare my speech, I did so with thr lr'%t 
Intentions. I wanted to give a formal and dignified arldrr'H*., dr'.d' 
ing with certain specific aspects of factory I'n! 

the formal and dignified address did not emerge. I found my tnm4 
wandering over the whole field of factory adminij^trali<ui, and I 
began to dream of the kind of factory I should like In liavr, it 
I could conduct things just in my own way. I atii fn 

content myself with telling you my dream. 

' First of all, I realized that business should be a form of tuihiml 
service. We should not go into it merely to make nioiiry, lust 
keep the idea of service constantly before us. Our aim ?4ioi}|*l 
be tO' produce articles of use to the community undrr sali’ifactof y 
conditions, and place them on the market at a reastmablr^ |:iricr. 
While no business could continue unless it were riiii itii wilitl 
economic lines, we should always strive to subordinate the tiaiiON 
of industry to the claims of citizenship. And as I dreamed id riiy 
ideal factory, I resolved to bear, that principle in miiid, 

, Then in my dream I began to plan a great building, ft occur rrd 
to me that my factory need not be so ugly as many exi.Hihig lie 
tories. I would get an architect to plan its outlines and |irii|iro 
tions so skilfully as at least to make it pleasing in ilie rye. aiiil 
not a blot on the landscape. I would plant creepers to elirii!^ up 
its walls, and surround it with gardens anti playings ikU% I 
would do my best to prevent smoky chimneys. 

Again; as I should want to get hold of workers of tlw ht\t 
type, who came from good homes and were neat and elriit, | 
would take all possible paiUs in the planning of the ifiiide 
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ments of my factory. I would have .suitahle amenitics-clnak- 
rooins with hot water pipe*! jii.st ahove the tloor. so that dnthes 
mild he aired, and, in case of wet we,atlier, ilried, ready to put 
on UKaiit when the time came. There .should he little r.a'dts over 
the hot pipes, on which hoot.s and shoe.s could lie ilrietl Sliitpers 
should l>c forthcoming for people who got their feet wet, and a 
numher of umlirellas in ca.se of emergency. Good lavatory ac- 
commodation, witli hot water and towels, all conforming to a 
very liigh standard of clcanline.ss, would he essential. ICven indoor 
equipment would need careful con.sideration. I decided, in my 
dre.am, to eiiH.st the .services of a gootl dressmaker, who would 
dc.sign overalls that any girl might he pleaseil to wear, and that 
would help her to take a pride in herself and her work. 

As for the workrooin.s. iliey .should have a heatity of their own. 
They should not .suggest workhouse.s or ficnal institutions. I 
would call in men of arti.stic ability to .supply a color scheme which 
wa.s pleasing and which harmotiized with the Iniilding. All the 
walls .should lie covered with heaiitiftil tints of color W'a.sli, and 
some good pictures rhoiiM he hung on them. Then 1 remcnihered 
that even the poorest peiqile often spemi a few coppers on flowers, 
and that a frilling outlay would make a great tleal of difference 
in the appearance of the rooms. So 1 determined to put plant.s 
and dowers here and there, and make the whole place look more 
homelike. 

Then 1 rememhered an interview with Dr. Kent, the famous 
.•icieitlisf. lie told me how many factors affect llie luMlth of the 
workers. 'I he nni;.e and turmoil of factories, for in.stance, were 
often inimious to them. So 1 re.solved that an engineer should 
go all round my workrooms, everywhere trying to ileaden the 
throb of the machinery—and at the same time to hanisli every 
offensive *imeU. 

I neat retlnted that it is impossible to get more energy out 
of a man tban is pm into him. and that it can only be pm into 
him through the alimentary canal 8o I would have a fust rale 
canteen in my dre.im faelory. I would do more than Mtjtply the 
liotlies of the enijiloyees with a certain numher of caloiieri of fuel 
energy. I recalled the noih and scramble of popular eabS in 
London, and 1 knew that the meab. f ale there diil me very little 
good. So my canteen nhunld be rrstfnl, ami pleasant in appear’ 
mm, that tlw htwr siwirt there by the workers tnight be a time 
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of real recreation. After all, the (linnor-hour iw the one 
tial break between two solid shifts of work, and 1 .shmdd want Jiiy 
people to work as well in the afternoon as in the iiwniiitK. I 
would pay for the building, heating, lighting, and c<jiiii>mc!H of 
the place, and I would ask the workers to pay for tin* service 
and for the cost of the food, and, tliroiigh an appohiict! com- 
mittee, to unite with the head of the canteen in making the whole 
thing a success. 

From this I turned to another aspect of health. 1 would appoitn 
a works’ doctor to be in attendance every d.ay, anil i wouid d» 
my best to find a really sympathetic man. 'riifii, in view of the 
extreme importance of clear vision, I would have an iH'iilijt to 
test every worker’s eyes without charge, and to tit him up with 
glasses, if necessary. There should he a good denti't, attd » com- 
petent nurse, and there should be plenty of re.*'! rooms. In all 
these things, I would try to keep the balance between mvArtf as 
a citizen and myself as a Imsines.s man. h'rom each f.f;md|M>itJt, 
I wanted my people to be vigorous, alert, and healllty, both good 
workers and good citizens. 

Now, what principle should guide me in fixitJg the working 
hours of the factory? I remembered that 1 wa.s living in a com- 
petitive age, and I could only hold ray own lummg other maim- 
facturers, if I put my goods on the market at a ceiiain priee. My 
working hours must enable me to carry on hu.siness Mieecfi's fully. 
If my margin of profit were so low, my Imlance sheet so 
isfactory that I could not even get an advtince from the hank, 
how should I realize my ideals? Clearly, it was esscttllal to have 
a pod output; but yet, I did not want to fall into the old rni, 
which had regulated hours for the la.st fifty years, and to start 
Work at six o’clock just because other people did, 

^ *‘:What,” I asked myself, "is the minimum mtmlwr of 
in which the workers could produce the accc-ssary output ? " 

I saw that when it came to running an ideal factory, 
pains . should be given to finding out the right Mtswer to t!i*t 
question, The employer would have to free hit mind ettiirely 
from prejudice, and old-fashioned ideas. He would have to ascer- 
tain the output which would enable him to compos saeretsfully 
in the markps of the world. He would have to wake of 
every scientfe dlscove^ to help him to secure tlai wilp!, am! 
he would l»ve to de<M« the «tto of hours which wwkcri 
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niiist coiitfilHite after due referenee to all i!ie oilier factors. 
Clearly, I slintilcl need to keep my own brain in good working 
order, in riimiiiig my ideal factory. 

Now, as regards Trade Unions, I wonkb from the very outset, 
regard them as my friimds. I wmubi not set lo work in a spirit 
of animosity* The organization of the workers is not only abso- 
kitdy essential tO' their prfisperity, hut it is in the interests of 
industry as a whole, inclmling tlm employer. I sliould like to say 
quite frankly to Trade Union learlers: 

”Now, I want to do the sepmre thing. I believe that I can 
make my business successful,, not cmly to rny own advantage, but 
to that of the workers, if we co-operate. But f need your help, 
and I need your perfectly frank criticisms. Only, in all our nego* 
tiationsi let m keep one aim in view— namely, ilmf all our actions 
shall be futHCd on jmstice. Let ns avoid imitnal suspicions, and 
when we dilTer from one aimther, let rigid* not might, have the 
casting voted' 

I would encourage all my wajrkers to join Trade IJiiions, 
althouglg not ludug a Prussian* I would not; hu'ce tliem to join* 
But I windd give them every facility, witl'i a room in winch to 
nmnd* and o|i|iorti»nties for collecting their suliseriptions. One 
definite half “'hour a week could I>e set a|nirt for that purpose* 
Miml* I wouli! not have those subscriptions* or any oilier sub** 
seri|aio«s, collecled in a casual happy-go lucky maimer, at all times 
and seasons! Thai would mean the devotion of so itmcli thought 
and energy to matfers not directly connected with the work in 
Iniiiil And* in an ideal factory* 1 .slundd want to get ideal value 
iiiil of every working hour. 

As io the administration of my business* 1 shmild first of al! 
giilber rmmd me men of tlie right type with uleals and firinciples 
iiiiiilar to my own. loir the Inghcst imsts, I would secure flic very 
best wen I could lay my Imnds on* ami pay tliem whatever was 
necessary, Whether I paid my tamt mm om% or two, «ir three 
itioiirAiiit ri year would matter iiifmiiely less tlian witelher tfity 
were ibe right men, mm wim not <mly Inifl first-class biisitiCRi 
ability* but iirierrr belief in human !*rot her hood. 

An for iiianagerts* foremen* and forewomen. I would only eiii|»l<iy 
gfiillcffttk, I mean griuleonm and gmtlc'Wumrm t would iiitf 
ctiT wIkiI rank of life they came from* if they ariswerei! to lliit 
ieliiltteii in llic bc'^t and trucsi sense, I should tell tlicw tlial 
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my ideals were high, and could only be rcah«d vv.th tlic.r help; 
that if they failed me, I failed. Each of them shoulri i.r a U-ader ; 
and he who leads must be in the van, and know the rudn uay. 
Human beings may be driven, never led, never mspu cd by thuse 
who lag behind. This would mean a very high stand.ird. buili 
for them and for myself. We should all have to be pr.liy g„„.i 
to begin with, and to go on getting better and better, and ii.-vrt to 
dream that we had completed our cducatioti. 

I would encourage all the overlookers to form assoeiatmi).. m 
which they might discuss their duties and their finulion , in tin- 
factory, as well as matters affecting their own inlere-ls. i hrir 
primary object should be to adapt themselves in evfr>' p.e -iblr 
way to the heavy responsibilities and difficult tasks which devolved 
Upon them. 

With regard to the workers, I should like ilwm iiiuiifdiately 
undertake certain responsibilities. I would teiiiporiirilv at all 
events, keep the financial and commercial side of ihv Inriiirv. in 
my own hands, but so far as the industrial side was cmiernioL 1 
would ask the workers to co-operate to the fullest fwisdltlr 


I would arrange for a system of Councils, iitclmlinit mull 
tional Councils, to deal solely with matters affect iii|r M«alt irriuifei 
of workers, and departmental Councils, representing larger grtuips, 
and a great Central Council, to deal witir mailers whiclt etmeeiiied 
the whole works. To that Coitnci! I would explain iif 

my dreams and purposes. I would say: ** N<nv, 1 waul >iwi to 
co-operate with me in the conduct of this fjusinesn, I wmtl yoit. 
■more and more, to be responsible for its industria! 

But I am a practical man, and I reali^ie that we imi%l Iwer 
sound government and no anarchy. Therefore, tliongli tmt ttlli-' 
'mate'object may be to make the works adf-goveriiiiig in all iiiiliifi* 
trial matters, we cannot do this at once. We iiiin^t mnw eini*' 
tioudy, and you must begin with a certain stiari* of ii4iiiitiri!f'a« 
tion, and^ extend your boundaries as fast as h eofi^islriil mitli 
safety.” 

" Experience has shown that a committee, or couticili c^^prrhtliy 
a large one, is not an effective instrument wftm il cciiiic?^ to rtiii. 
Structive work. Its especial duty is to criticktx Tlwfc forty wliilr 
I would submit various schemes to the whole C^mniril. I idioiiJil 

recommend them to appoint small panels, or lo 

consider special matters. 
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Swell a CmiiirJ! miglit be fakcn into totiferitiiee on stidi subjects 
as fill* rniitificr of botirs to be worked# and llieif arraiiigeniriii. Of 
eotirw# I sitoiilfl insist on a certain standard of tiiiic-kcepiii|^^ Tlie 
wtifkrrs iii my ideal factory wonld not .saunter iit ami out jiisl 
as t!ic }\pmt moved thcim lint I should not be wedded to any 
ftarticiibir .sclicme of time office rides# even if I had foriiiiilaied 
iliem myself. The Coinudl would be quite free to foriiHilate a 
better oiif. 

I sliO'iiId make no ^treat addition to the factory withatil consult-^ 
iiig liiiili ilie (Tntral Works Oniiicil and the Council representing 
the workers who would liave to work in the addiliom 

Again# if a great rnsli of work were imminent, I would put; the 
f«aels before the C*onncib e,Kplaining the importance of supplying 
the goods and satisfying the enstomers. I wcnild ask them how 
to put it thrcnigfi with the least .strain on the workers. If, m 
the other hamb things were slack, ! slionld ask tlie Crnmcil to 
advki? me whellier to reduce the staff# or to work short time* or 
how to meet tlie emergency. 

Snell a C'miiicnl would discuss all questions of eilucation and 
recreation, and it should have a voice in the appointment of over- 
iookers, for examide. I might nominate (o;er!ookers, and a sitb- 
committee selectis! by the Toimcil might eritici/.e my nnminalioii, 
or suggest other names. The final ilecisiom here, would rest with 
the man:i|pmient. 

With regarfl to the highest officials* I would not initiiiHy con- 
sult the Councib 1’heir knowledge as yet wotdd not enable them 
to srlrrt, ftu^ nsamphu a liead chemiHt# or a liea;d engineer. Ikil 
I should %vaiit their help in a very important malter-^-tiamely* 
iiniltiiig h possible for every worker to rise from tlse lowest to the 
higliesl rung of the ladder. Again, while standard wage rales 
woiihl still tfc fixed by the Trade Unions in cfinjuneiion wiili the 
iiiamiipnnepf* the workers would he fna? tti discuss |.iieee rates and 
to iminl out any grievance or injiistkc through their clwseri rep- 

While tlif foiincil would l>e encouraged m make siiggestiomi, 
Willi regard to improwd eonditionn in the factory, it« fmiciioiii 
ihmild not fa* onr'iiidrd. It should not hecome merely tlie ifiiiiillt- 
piece of dissailslieil wairkers, Ihdtnile responsildlity would reit 
iij»ft it ar# a body, and if llniuts went wrong in the f slinuhl 

i«ek it» liclp III once. Tak^^ for iiistaiHW ilic qiiestimi cif Itiefb 
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If that became serious, I might appeal to the Counril and say: 
“Now, I have done my best to remedy this evil. 1 have failed, 
and you, the representatives of the workcr.s, uui.sl have ,t tiy. 
Exercise what fresh disciplinary measures you will. Hut create 
such an atmosphere in the factory that people will .scoim to 

I would tell them that I remembered going round an .Xtitwerp 
Diamond Cutting Factory with a Trade llnioi! Secretary. No 
employers were in evidence. One workman imlled out of « ilrawer 
a handful of diamonds of all sizc.s, and £ .said to the Srcirf.ary, 
who was also a workman: “Do you never have anything stolen? 
There are mere boys here; do they never steal? " 

He answered that if a boy were to pilfer tlie least thitig, no 
Trade Union, in future, would admit him into nicmher-sliip. 

I would ask the Council to get a similar spirit into tnir factfwy, 
for it would be theirs as well as mine. And I shonhl say to flumi ; 

“I want every worker in this place to play the game. It is a 
great game, a man’s game. I am trying to play it myself. If at 
any time any of you think that I am playing foul, come .art*! tell 
me so to my face. But see that no single perwm play.s f««it. If 
he does, the umpire’s whistle must Mow, and he must he wanwl. 
If, after that, he still continues to play foul, he must he rtrdcretl 
off the field. 

“Be true umpires! See that the game is played fairly ami 
cleanly on both sides, yours as well as mine." 

Perhaps I would also tell them the following story, to ilUistralc 
the fact that in the long run human beings win through hy trustiug 
one another. At the time of a great industrial crisis irt America*, 
when firms were “going broke’’ every day, an a!d>eslahliahcd 
business was passing through a terrible crisis. The time cam# 
when the employer did not know where to p't money to pay hi*t 
wages. No bank would advance him a halfpenny, and the disfrici 
,was seething with labor unrest. Well, one day his workers sent 
a deputation, demanding to see him. He thought this mcMt the 
end of all! He had done his best, and he had failed. But he 
received the delegation— they were surly-looking wen. Awl e«« 
of them said: 

" Well, boss, we hear that you are in very deep waters, awl 
can get no money from the bank. Some of m have lieen 
our heads together, and we want to do what we can to liclp yw. 
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We lm¥e a little money kid by; and we pwl it at yoitr disposal^ 
to tlie last penny, if yon want it."* 

1 would exclude men from my factory who simply did not mean 
to ‘*play the gamed’ I would not exclnde a man who was trying 
hard, just because he had made a !md start, any more than I woiibl 
exclude aliens from entering this country just because they were 
aliens. But, just as 1 would not sulTer aliens to lower the standard 
of our national life, but compel them to live up to it, or cpiit, 
so every worker, if he expected to remain in the factory, would 
have to conform to its standards. 

One indispensable thing in my ideal factory would be a really 
good Works Employment Department. A worker simuki be made 
to feel, from the very heginning of his career, that people 
acknawledge<l his claims as an individual human laung. Wlien 
inciuiriiig about work, a newcomer should be shown into a com.* 
fortable, well-furtuslied waiting-room, and the lunployment Officer 
should be sympathetic and kindly. Boys and girls, men and 
women, sliould all be receivtal politely, and after engagement, 
presented to the head of the department which they entered, not 
in a haphazard fasliiom perliaps l>y a mere lad, but with all due 
courtesy, by a gcntleonan or gcntle-womam 

With regard to wages, I should of course recognize the fact 
that wages are of two kinds, lurst, there is what has t>een called 
the Iiasic wage, and then there is tlie secondary wage. The 
former represents ilie minimum sum whicli is necessary to enable 
the worker to live as a memljer of a civilized community in the 
twentieth century. The liasic wage for a man should allow him 
to live in a decent house, in marry, and to faring u|:>. a family of 
wormal size in bill physical efficiency, witit a margin for eon* 
lingcrides ami recreatiom No man should work for less, in my 
ideal fiirtory, nor slionld any woman work without a wage wbieli 
wmilel perniii her to live in accordance with a similar slaiwkrd 
of comfort, 

Wlieti f had seen to it that sucli wages were fiaid to tlie least 
ikilled workers, I would remunerate skill at its niarkrt valitt% de** 
cidiftf this in conjunction with the IVade Ibiitmh invrdveti I 
ihotild fiol ht so anxious itfiotit skilled men, who are miicb litlliT' 
able to locifc after themselves. 

But. iupprisc I warilnl to pay the basic wage, and could 'i»t 
do so» owing to the coin|wtitkiii of other maiiiifaettirtri W'lio trW 
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j T elmuld S!t> to MilK*^t<'*f of L'JiIh)!* 

^ j'”vTto'to tsul’ili* » t'™1c BoanI f«r tin' 

On £ tTJ:bS, I ™.ia .r» .0 

un mat irduc . allowing 

‘‘tom'' -«. I *>■»““ '” "“' '" 

shotd h„. .0 objeab. to pto work, 

thirds of the wage might he paid m the shape of d.i> w.i, t . uh h 

wodd T^dvolreopocdvo .1 .!« »( «.«l w M 

and the rest on piece, that is, so much per unit ui kv-ek .. i- 
formed Ninety per cent of tlic wages, 1 imugme, could he «h a i 
tift in that way. Bn. if I th.nkl.t ita X'.^^ 

day workers as cleaners, etc., who could m.t he put ot. p.* . 
■wage yet were expected to work hard, 1 would tu Ihur t .i .< * a > 
lish a room bonus, so that collectively they would 
and have a direct interest in the amount of work they atu.m- 

®?wtuld pay for all public holidays, ami I wonhi Rtve ru-ry 
worker a week’s holiday, with pay. The on.cers wouhl have 
longer holidays, varying with the measure of their rcsjwn-uhihty. 
and the consequent strain upon them. 

At this juncture in my dream it occurred to me that 1 «;*■■ i‘».u 
templating a very costly enterprise. I told myself llmt . 

were very expensive things, and I asked where the money wonhl 


come from. , 

I knew that employers had access to no hottomkss supply of 
wealth, out of which to meet any deficit occa-sioiwd hy t»w radi 
an attempt to realize Utopia. I should have to wake my money 
in my business, day by day. To meet an increased wage hiU, and 
the cost of other improvements, I should have to tlepend on <mc 
Of four sources: (i) the consumer, (a) my own profit*, {,|) my 
own organizing ability and initiative, and ( 4 ) the energy 8w4 


efficiency of my workers. 

Now, speaking generally, I could only tax the consumer in the 
measure that my competitors were taxing him. A monopolist 
could do more, but obviously if wage increases can only tw oh-' 
tained at the cost of corresponding increases in prices, the worker 
gets little or no advantage. A.s for profits, I know how olirn 
a business only makes just enough profits to keep it ('oing 
While, therefore, I should not be greedy in tlie matter of profit, 
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I recognize tliat thia fact alone would not ciialdc me to carry out 
my ideals. I decider! that a.s regards the wherewithal for rtuming 
my ideal factory, to depend principally on myself and my 
workers. 

I would have the very best experts in my factory that ! could 
get— -the hest chemists, the best engineers, ami the ties! psycbolcv 
gists, f would have a first-rate costing system. 1 would have 
S* scientific management ” though I might not use that term. The 
thing itsilf would stton become as natural and inevitable as typing 
or shorthand. Without introducing any nigger-tlriving methods, 
I would get the very best out of the American system. The work 
in my factory shouhl lie done in the sliorlest: possilile time, yet 
with the minimum of effort. Men who had studied the c|uestion 
exhaustively should Cf'une and help me. Mim!! no one should lie 
overworked. No one sliould he encouraged or allowed to he ** too 
old at 40/* But work would lie so adjust e<l that every one would 
do as mucli as he honestly could, though no more. If I tried to 
run my works on the basis of some Ciovernment Offices, where 
it really does not matter wliether a job is <Ione this week or next 
this year or next,--'! should soon have no wcjrks tt> run* 

But every one wlio entered the factory should learn sometliing 
of its functions, and of Ins own relation to the wliole, Dm often 
emf'ihiyers say, [iractically, to the newcomer: '*<0110* along, that 
is your room; that is your Job; you may have to dt> it for twenty 
years! The factory around you is really none of your business. 
Your material comes from somewdiere: that is our alTair. not 
yours. Your work is going somewhere"--where it goes has noth* 
ing to ilo witfi youT 

That IS, tO' my mind, a stupid attitude. It is neither liuman 
ttor laLiiriesslikc. In my factory, I would try to interest every 
worker not only in his own task, hut in the great concerii in 
wliicfi he was a unit. I shmild show turn liow he was linked to 
tH the other workers, and to the whole worhl. Why slwiih! not 
every lioy and gir!--in a Cocoa Works, for examph*, know* some- 
thing atmut physiology, the value of cocoa as a fombstuff, the 
far land it comes from, and its destiimtion? 

Again, by charts and diagrams, I would let a worker see, iliiy 
hy day, what progress he was making, even if if w<‘re only in the 
art of cleanifig windows. He tvmld compare his skill anti sfietd 
one day with Ills xkill and »pred the tky, before, and with |!|0- 
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performance of other workers. He could make work into a game 
instead of drudgery. 

Once more, in my dream factory, I would try to do away with 
the fear of unemployment, and give every worker a seii^.e of 
economic security. A thoroughly adequate pension scheme, inclinl- 
ing some provision for the widows and young cliilclren of workers^ 
would be an essential part of the program. 'Fhe wlioli! task wonhl 
bristle with difficulties, but I would find really al>le men to liel|» 
me. I would say to them; ^^Now, you are tinnkcrs, pioneers, 
makers of roads. You must study the experiments which have 
been undertaken all over the world. You must find out what has 
been done in America, France, Germany. You must * put me 
wise,^' keep me up-to-date. You must be, as it were. 
commissioners, working out the problems that face usd’ 

When I had banished fear from the minds of all my workerSi 
I would try to fill them with ambition. 1 would make hold cx|M,*fi * 
ments, even if they sometimes failed. I wotiltl avoid the rut - 
especially the circular rut, -—and move forward, and pcrsuaili* my 
workers to move with me. I think that in time we slHiiikl move 
the world. . 

(At this stage, the maid came and told me that it was a riiiiirirr 
past five, and that at half past five I had to give my lectwrisj 
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CHAPTER I 

INDUSTRIAL CONFERKNCIL — REPORT OF PROVD 
SIONAL JOINl^^ COMMITTEE PRESENTED TO M:iiET-. 
ING OF INDUSllHAL CONFERENCE, CENTRAL 
HALL, WESTMINSTER, APRIL 4th, 1919 

At the Tncltistrial ConfereiKe called !>y the Governmcitt aticl 
held at the Central Hall, Westminster, on 27th February last, it 
was resolved; 

**That this Conference, heingf of the opinion that any pre* 
ventahle <lislocation oC industry is always to he deplored, and, 
in the present critical period o{ recsmstruction, mi^ht he 
disastrouH to tfie interests of the Nation, and thinkini? that 
every effort sliould t)e made to remove leirit innate grievances, 
an<l promote Iiarinony and goodwill, resolves to appoint a 
Joint Committee, comsisting of equal nnmljers of etnployers 
and workers, men and women, together with a Chairman 
appointed l^y tlie Government, to consider and report to a 
further fueetlng of this Ckmfercmce on tine causes of the 
present unrest and the steps necessary to safegiiartl and pro- 
mote tlie fjcsl interests of employers, workpeople, and the 
State, ami es|ieeially to consider; 

** t, Questions relating to Hotirs, Wages, and Genera! 

Conditions of ICmployment ; 

**3. Unemployment and its prevemtion; 

'**3, llie l»est methods of promoting co-operation tietween 

Capital ami LhIhu', 

”The Joint Committee is empowered to appoint Huch Siih- 
Coinniillees as may Iw considered necessary etuiHisting <if 
equal titimhers of employers am! workers* tlte Ckivermiteiit to 
he invited to mmiiiiate a reprt?senlativc for each. 

In view of the urgency of the question, the Joint 
mitifc is Cflipwerecl to arrange with the Government for 

3*7 
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the reassembling of the National not lafrr liKiri 

April sth for the purpose of coii>iiieriii|;^ the i\r|wtti nf 

Joint Committee.” 

A Committee was elected accordingly, and tlir t trrvrrfifni:iit 

nominated Sir Thomas Munro, K.BJC, lo Itc 

The firsf meeting of the Joint rominittcc, wliicli WrCi, ai!rlrr*%Hai 
by the Prime Minister, was held on Marcli 4tln and ilic loJInwiiii* 

resolution was carried : 

'^That this Committee, in order that its work may tir ar* 
complished as expeditiously ant! tlmronidily as 
divide itself into three $uh*Co»iniitlers, with tlir 
terms of reference: 


(1) To make recommendationn concerning: 

(a) The methods of negotiation ladwern riiiployers and 

Trade Unions, htcliKling the eslahlishmnif o! 4 
manent Industrial Council ttr ativise tlir Ch'itniiiiirfit 
on industrial and economic qucsticiiis with a view |ri 
maintaining industrial peace. 

(b) The method of dealitig with war advanriH, ami 

(c) The methods of regulating wages ftir at! of 

workers, male and female, !>y legal eiiacfrneiii or 
otherwise, 

(2) To make recommendations as to the tksirainiitje ni Irfii -b. 

tion for a maximum number of working hours a 
minimum rate of wages per week. 

(3) To consider the question of unempkiymeut, ami t«t make 

recommendations for the steps to }.e taken for iu pre- 
vention, and for the maintenance of tiie tioemployrrl iti 
those cases in which it is not preventwl. })ot!i i},r 

present emergency perioti, ami on a iwrnmiient 
, Note. Unrest and output to lie dismtsseil l*y the 
o^tttce at Its next meeting on statements previou-dy suIh 

nutted bv the narti«, >' * ' " ' 


Sub / Chairman of the 

nhtnZ? ’ ^ Pi*ofessor L. T. HoiAmtsi*. D.ytt,. w«rr 

obtained, m additton to these of Sir Thomas Monro. 
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The work of the Committee lias proceeded almost coiitiiiuoiisly 
till the present date. 'They have not considered it ntocssary or 
practicalde to take oral evidence, but nnmeron.H views and 
tions in writing have been placed before tbem and coiisidered. 

Inill information and statistics relating to the subjects iificler 
consiileration hav«r, at tbe request of the Committee, been supplied 
by the Ministry of I,.abor, the Home Office, and from other sources. 

As appears from the terms of reference the Committee were 
intrusted willi the duty of suggesting means whereby dislocation 
of industry, particularly at the present critical period, should be 
prevented in tlie interests of tbe Nation, It was the expressed 
opinion of tlie Conference that to secure tins end it wuis necessary 
that legitimate grievances shoubi lie removed, and that Imrmony 
and goodwill should be promoted. Uie ('ommittee were asked to 
consider arul report upon the catises of the present unrest, anrl 
the steps necessary to safeguard and promote llie interests 
of banployers, Workpeople, ami State, In apfintachiug the sub- 
ject they w^ere specially directed to consider certain specific 
subjects, 

In regard to these siu’cific subject.s there was getieral agrei‘ment 
that there were difficulties affecting hours and ciuuHtions of 
employment, wages, and the methods of theiiydetermination ; that 
the whole question of preventing unemployment and providing for 
its consequence on the individual worker when it did occur called 
for further prtwision: and that machinery for promoting co-opera- 
tion between employers and employees should, where necessary, lie 
revised and improved, and should be extended to iiidiide other 
Industries where methods of negotiation and agreement do ttt)t 
at present exist. 

At the same time it has been reali/x*d that the field of incjuiry 
opened up by tlie terms of reference is a vast one, and that to 
explore and refiort upon it as a wlude wotild require a far etoser 
and more prolonged examinati^m of its numerous aspects, boili 
prilifical and economir, tlian erndd be even conlemiilatetl by tlie 
present Ommiittee $n the short peruHl of time allotted to lliem. 

On the caiises of iiiflustrial unrest and their rmggeslr*! rciiiedies. 
the Trade Untfifi representatives submitted a cmn|u*e1imidve 
raiifliim, setting out caiiseH and suggesting remedi*«s. Several qiies- 
tlcin» referred to in this iiiemonuidum have Imnt the su^ijecl of 
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consideration by the Committee, and rccommcndafion*; are made in 
this report which it is believed will provirle cdniivc mcate; irj 
remedy or alleviate certain of the grievances which an* aih anccd. 

It has been impossible, however, to .ittcmpt any eshitiriivi' 
investigation into every aspect of unrest, to examine iuiJv t!i«* 
relation between under-consumption ami um-midnymint. hcfween 
wage standards and purchasing power, the relatioa hip <>( jutHhn- 
tion to the whole economic and imlnstrial sitnalinn, awl many 
other fundamental but complicated matters of liiscm'.virm, It wa-t 
the intention of the employers to sulmiit a ccittr.ideicd sl.ttejnettt 
on the subject of output or production. Tliey have hmiul it im|tr» ; . 
sible to complete a statement in the time at their disjMif a!, h»jt are 
prepared to do so at a later date. For the pnrptr.r both of 
carrying on future inve.stigation into matters now aitretiiig tin* 
industrial situation and of keeping .such juatters mxh-i eimtnuitnis 
review in the future and advising the Government on them, it i i 
the unanimous view of the Committee that there ‘.honl.l he estalo 
lished some form of permanent National Imlu^-tri.il t omteil, 'I'lw 
recommendations of the Committee in regart! to the itmetmjv. and 
constitution of the National Industrial Council whie!) they prnpo-ir. 
appear below. It is sufficient at the prc.sent stage to leemd the 
conclusion of the Committee that such a Cotmei] siumht la* insti- 
tuted, and to point out that in their view m.-itters on whieh this 
Committee themselves have been unable to make reeommeHdatinns 
would be appropriate subjects for conshleration hy th.it t 'mim'il. 

The questions to which .special attention li.as heeti givett by 
this Committee in the time available are as follows; 

(a) Maximum hours. 

(b) Minimum wages. 

, (c) Methods of dealing with war advaiicei. 

(d) Recognition of, and negotiatioms tietween, orgaiuMtiims 

of employers and workiwople. 

(e) Unemployment 

(/) The institution of a National Industrial imimil. 


Houns 

mSdXe n r Committee are nnanimons in rwom- 
ndmg the principle of a legal maximum of nornwl bmn ,m 
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week for all eniployeil persons. The niiinhcr of lirnirs they recom- 
iiM'iid h 48, litii they recogniy.e that this iminher may he reduced 
liy agreenieitt, and tliat there are also exceptional cases in whidi 
it may he necessary that it should he increased. 

They .lecordingly suggest that legal sanction shotde! Ire given to 
traile agreements for the reduction of hours, and that under cer- 
tain conditions similar sanction might he given to such agreements 
for the augmentation of hours. They propose that if there lie a 
desire for variation expressed 1>y one party only, a cemferenee 
should he summoned, wliose decision should, under ordinary cir* 
cmnstanceSi receive legal sanction. 

They have not deemed it possildc within the time at their clis* 
fmsal, nor did they feel competent, to draw up a list of proposed 
exemptions, Imt they consider tliat an interval should ehipse after 
the passing of tlie Act in which applications for exemptions should 
he made and tltat inquiry should then take place into eacl^ case, 
and the application of tlie Act should, if necessary, he postponed 
in any particular case until the completion <if studi inquiry. 

Thus some occupations may !>e altogether exempte<l from the 
Act, while in others the maximum may he varied in either direc-* 
tion by agreement Ijetwcen the parties. 

Tim Conunittee’s detailed recomniendations under this head are 
as follows: 

Maximum iu he specified in Art 
I. That the maximum normal working hmirs per week should 
he 4K, and that this maximum should he estaldished hy Act of 
Parliament. 

/Id tu he ef Genend AppUeafum 
X That t!ie Act shall apply generally to all employed persons, 
hut that provisiem shat! he made for exemptiim from or variation 
of the terms of the Act to In* gnintetl in prtiper cases, as follows: 

In Xuhsiiiuie Lewer Maximum 
3, I1ial wdiere an agreement !ms been arrived at htiween 
resentative organwations of employers and employetl in any trade 
and hy such agreement provision in ntade tlmt the riiinilter uf 
working ticiiirH per week for that trade sludl he lfm*er ttian the 
estahlistieci uiidei the Act^ the Secretary of State or 
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other appropriate Minister shall, if he lias tv. reavat it 

contrary to the public interest, make ati Onler pt ihun; iIh- 
lower number of hours as the maximtiin fur that ir.vlr. 

Agreement to Substitute Higher Maximum 
4. That where an agreement has been arriee.l at hruerm rf|i 
resentative organizations of employers an<I eniplin.il ui 4n\ tfa.k* 
and by such agreement provision is made that the liiind.ft of 
working hours per week for that trade shall he liii;her th in the 
maximum established under the Ad, the Sendaty ut hiatr or 
other appropriate Minister shall, if he has m. tea- on t«> drrjH u 
contrary to the public interest, make an Order pi! •: eiihinj; hu ihe 
trade, the number of hours specified in the j.hiee ot the ni.isinisain 
established under the Act. 


Application by one Party only for Variation of Mtfxvwim 
5. That where in any trade rcprewnlative ot};aiii.Mt(i)j!:- of 
either employers or employwl are desirous th.if the hum'. rsi.tU 
lished under the Act or an Order shimhl he varied i eiiin-! by 
way of decrease or increase), and no juint rejirr'.en!,j!)>*« ha', le en 
made in accordance with the two precedinjj paragraph ihr Srere 
tary of State or other appropriate Minister shall, tm a if-»ptr’4 in 
writing of the representative orRanizaliims uf either the emphiyeis 


or the employed concerned, summon a t untereurr of irjaevriita 
tives of such organizations to consider tlie ndvisahdily i.f the j.io 
visions of the Act being varied in onler to inert tin* rrnniteinent?. 
of the particular trade in respect of which the rr-pn-'t »?. 
and in the event of a substantial aKreement being n arbed a>. the 
result of such conference an Order may be marie l.v tbr Miinvier 
in accordance with the provisions of the two preerding paragraidis. 

Provision for Variation or Exemption by Or, hr 

6. That where in special trades an applieatioii rnade for 
variation of the number of hours cstaldishe .1 by the An aird 110 
agreem^t is arrived at in the trade, or where an applicatwn k 
made for total or partial exemption from the An, provision 
should made under the Act whereby, after with 

the Secretary of, -State' or, other, ajipropriatc Minister way by urtfcr 
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Infant: tlw application: prnvkierl that (n) when* such variation nr 
exemption is g:ranted the nmifH'tent authority may attacli romli- 
tions thereto, am! (h) variation innkr thi?« clunsr shall In* grantnl 
only where no agreement has heen arrived id under prccialiiig 
fKiragraphs. 

Provitum rrsperirng Orders J'^aryim; the Nmnher ef Heurs 

7. Tliat Orders snhstitnting 5 n any trade a nnmher ni limirn 
I>eyond that estaidished nmler the Act shall not he niinfc unless 
and nntil tltc appropriate authority is satisfied either that the rate 
of wages payable in tite trade is fixed on such a basis as to lake 
into account, for payment at an etthanced rate, any extra Innirs 
worked, or that provisioji is made for the payment, as overtime* 
of all hours worked over 4H in accordance with the provisions of 
paragrapli to below* 

Pftwisiim for Puhliration of Orders 

8, Before any Order laTomes operative it shall he published 
for a period of (sayl <me tnonth to allow rd rddeetions being 
made by eitlier sifle. In defanlt of sneb objectifujs the l>rd«*r 
shall !>ecome <iperative on the date named. If snleUanlial objec- 
tion is made, the Secretary of State or other appropriate Minister 
shall not make the Order until he has caused puldie inquiry to be 
held 

Reference in Trade lUnmls 

q. In any trade for which a Trade Board has been estafilisliecb 
any propttsal to vary the maximum hours sliall In? tuomghl before 
the Trade Board for report. 

OtHTtime 

10. Overtime, especially systematic overtime* should be iIih* 
eoursiged, hut it is reeogni/.ed that in certain cireutii*^tauers 
time h unavoidable. I'he extent of overtime 10 be allowed in any 
Irttliq and the coiidiiitwH under which it may he worked, td'iati 
bit determined under ttie proccflnre laid down in the precrdii%j 
clauses for varialioit or exemptioti from the termn of ihe Act, 
either (1:1 1 by the representatives of the Trade or flM i» tlte Icfi?? 
orgatiixeil trades by ilie Trade Board, or, in del anil «f rlittcfi tif 
tlic Secretary of Slate or other appropriiite Miinsler, in accoril* 
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ance with general principles laid down by the Minister on the 
advice of the National Industrial Council. 

Overtime, when worked, shall be computed and paid for in 
accordance with the custom of each particular trade in the sev- 
eral districts concerned, provided that overtime shall in no case 
be paid for at less than time and a quarter. Subject to agree- 
ments and Orders made under the provisions of Clauses 4, 5, 
and 6, no person shall be required to work more than 48 hours 
without overtime payment. 

Night Shift j Sunday ^ and Holiday Work 

11. The Committee are of opinion that in any arrangement as 
to hours and overtime pay the question of night shift and Sunday 
and holiday work should receive special consideration by the 
National Industrial Council. 

Hate of Act Coming into Operation 

12. That the Act should not come into operation until the 
expiry of six months from its date, and that in respect to a par- 
ticular trade, where an inquiry under Clause 6 is pending or in 
progress, the appropriate Minister shall have power by Order to 
suspend the operation of the Act for a further period not exceed- 
ing three months. 


Wages 

The Committee have agreed that minimum time-rates of wages 
should be established by legal enactment, and that they ought to 
be of universal applicability. The Committee took full cognizance 
both of the difficulties of determining on particular rates and of 
dealing with exceptional cases. Having these considerations in 
mind, they make the following recommendations: 

1. Minimum time-rates of wages should be established by 
legal enactment and should be universally applicable. 

2. A Commission should be appointed immediately upon 
the passing of the Act to report within three months as to 
what these rates should be, and by what methods and what 
successive steps they should be brought into operation. The 
Commission should advise on the means of carrying out the 
necessary administrative work. 
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3. In the meantime Trade Boards should be estafjlished 
forthwith in the various less organized trades where they 
do not already exist. 

4. The Commission should review the Trade Boards Acts, 
especially with the object of facilitating and expediting as 
far as possible the procedure in fixing and applying niiniitnim 
rates. 

5. The Minister of Labor, on the recommendation of the 
proposed National Industrial Council, shall appoint the Com- 
mission, which shall consist of an equal number of represen- 
tatives of Employers' Associations and Trade Unions, with 
a Chairman nominated by the Government. 

6. The Commission shall give adequate puldic notice of 
its proposed findings and shall hear representatives of any 
trade that may desire to be heard. 

7. Where an agreement is arrived at between reprcsenta* 
tive organizations of Employers and Trade Unions in any 
trade laying down a minimum rate of wages, the Minister of 
Labor shall have power, after investigation, to apply such 
minimum rate, with such modification as he may tlunk fit, to 
all employers engaged in the trade falling witliin the scope 
of the agreement. 

Note.— r/ic expression ''trade” used in the above proposals 
relating to maximum hours and minimum wages includes mdusiry^ 
branch of trade or industry, occupation, or special class of wofk>^ 
ers, whether for the whole country or a special area. 

In regard to the methods of dealing with war advances the 
Committee recommend: 

(1) That the Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act, 1918, slimikl 

be continued in force for a further period of six inonthfi 
from 2ist May, 1919. 

(2) That the interim Court of Arbitration constituted under 

that Act should hold an inquiry — sitting as a spcfcia! ccnirt 
for the purpose— as to the war advances winch have 
been granted, and the manner in which they Iiave heeii 
granted, whether by way of increase, of time riitfB 
or piecework prices or by way of war bonus, or other* 
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wise, and as to the effect of the I2j<2 per cent bonus to 
timeworkers, and the per cent to pieceworkers, and 
should determine finally how these advances should be 
dealt with, and in particular whether they should be 
added to the time rates or piecework prices, or should 
be treated separately as advances given on account of the 
conditions due to the war. 

Where machinery for negotiation exists in any trade or 
industry no action shall be taken by the Interim Court 
of Arbitration affecting such a trade or industry unless 
and until such existing machinery, having been put into 
operation with a view to arriving at a settlement by 
agreement between the trade unions and employers’ or- 
ganizations concerned, fails to arrive at an agreement by 
the 1st September, 1919. 

Where no machinery for negotiation exists in any trade 
or industry, trade conferences representing the trade 
unions and the employers concerned shall be called by 
the Ministry of Labor within two months from 4th April, 
1919, and no action shall be taken by the Interim Court 
of Arbitration unless such conferences shall within that 
time have failed to arrive at an agreement, in which case 
the Court shall consider and determine the difference 
under the powers conferred by the Wages (Temporary 
Regulation) Act. 

(3) That the parties should consider the desirability of insti- 
tuting procedure for a national periodical review of the 
wages of the trade of the country as a whole. 

Methods of Negotiation between Employers and Trade Unions 

On the subject of methods of negotiation between employers 
and workpeople, the Committee recognized the importance of 
establishing an understanding on the question of recognition.” 
Their opinion is as follows: 

(a) The basis of negotiation between employers and work- 
people should, as is presently the case in the chief indus- 
tries of the country, be the full and frank acceptance of 
the employers’ organizations on the one hand and trade 
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unions on the other, as the recognized organizations to 
speak and act on behalf of their members. 

(6) The members should accept the jurisdiction of their re.spec- 
tive organizations. 

(c) The employers^ organizations and the trade tinimis slKiiih! 
enter into negotiations for the purpose of the establish- 
ment of machinery or revision, if necessary, of exist luR 
machinery, for the avoidance of disputes, and the nia* 
chinery should provide, where in any question at issue 
there are more than one employers^ organization or trade 
union representing the same class of employers or work - 
people, a representative method of negotiation, so that 
settlements arrived at will cover all parties concerniHl 
The machinery should also contain provisions for the 
protection of the employers^ interests where mcml)er5 of 
trade unions of workpeople are engaged in positions of 
trust or confidentiality, provided the right of such em- 
ployees to join or remain members of any trade union 
is not thereby affected. 

Unemployment 

The Committee feel that a satisfactory investigation of the 
problem of unemployment would involve a far-reaching inefuiry, 
and in the limited time at their disposal they have not felt able 
to do more than indicate briefly some of the steps wliich might 
be taken to minimize or alleviate unemployment. 

(a) Prevention of Unemployment 

I. Organized Short Time , — It is already the practice in a large 
number of trades to meet periods of depression by syntenmiic 
short time working. The Committee think that this metliod of 
avoiding displacement of labor and the consequent risk and incoii 
venience to the workpeople concerned has consideraldc value. In 
this connection, they suggest that the machinery of the Joint In- 
dustrial Councils or other joint representative liociies in each 
industry affords a convenient method of controlling and regulttitlf 
short time working as a means of preventing tmemploymmt 

Regard should be had at the same time to paragraph 8 littow. 
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2. Overtime . — During periods of depression in an industry, 
overtime should only be worked in special cases which should be 
determined in accordance with rules laid down in the case of each 
industry by its Industrial Council or other joint representative 
body. 

3. Stabilising Employment . — In order to provide against the 
fluctuating demand for labor the Committee think that the Gov- 
ernment should undertake the definite duty of stimulating the 
demand for labor in bad tithes by postponing contracts of a non- 
urgent character until it is necessary to promote a demand for 
labor owing to falling trade. For this purpose in allocating Gov- 
ernment orders consideration should of course be given to the 
circumstances of the industry concerned. The Committee are of 
opinion that much more effective action could be taken if all 
orders for particular classes of commodities were dealt with by 
one Government Department. It would further be an advantage 
in order that the policy which they have indicated should be car- 
ried out that all Government contracting should be supervised by 
one authority. Local authorities should be urged to adopt a 
similar policy with regard to work under their control. 

4. Housing . — In order to meet the present crisis the Committee 
recommend that the Government should without delay proceed 
with a comprehensive housing program in order to meet the 
acknowledged shortage of houses. By this means employment 
would be secured primarily in the building and furnishing trades, 
and indirectly in almost all other trades. The Committee urge 
that where local authorities fail to utilize their powers to provide 
suitable housing accommodation, the Local Government Board 
should take the necessary steps for the erection of suitable houses 
in the area of the Authority and under special powers if necessary 

. compel local authorities to act in accordance with the housing 

S '.s of the district. 

State Development of Industry . — The demand for labor could 
be increased by State development of new industries such as 
restation, Reclamation of Waste Lands, Development of In- 
Waterways, and in agricultural districts the development of 
: railways and/or road transport. These are some of the 
measures which in the opinion of the Committee might be 
adopted as a means of permanently increasing the demand for 
labor. 
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6. Under-consumption and Higher Production . — ^Whilst the 
Committee recognize that these questions have a most important 
bearing on the problem of unemployment, they are agreed that their 
importance is such as to demand that far closer consideration 
should be given to them than can be given by this Committee, and 
it has already been indicated in an earlier paragraph of this 
report that this is a matter which might appropriately be the sub- 
ject of consideration by the National Industrial Council. 

7. Efficacy of Industrial Councils . — The Committee feel that, 
in regard to unemployment, as well as for other purposes, the insti- 
tion of Industrial Councils or similar joint representative bodies 
will develop a sense of common responsibility amongst employers 
and employed, and that it will provide machinery through which 
the trade, acting as a whole, can in many ways minimize or pre- 
vent unemployment. In particular such Councils would be in a 
position to collect information and make necessary adjustments in 
an organized way to meet the ebb and flow of trade. 

(6) Maintenance of Unemployed Workpeople 

8. Provision of Maintenance . — ^The Committee are unanimous 
in their view that the normal provision for maintenance during 
unemployment should be more adequate and of wider application 
than is provided by the National Insurance (Unemployment) 
Acts. They think, moreover, that whatever may be the basis of 
the scheme ultimately adopted, it should include provisions for 
under-employment as well as for unemployment. 

9. Education and Training . — ^Whether provision for unemploy- 
ment is made on a contributory or non-contributory basis, the 
Committee think that it is very desirable that the scheme should 
include provisions for enabling the workers, whilst unemployed, 
and in receipt of unemployment benefit, to get access, without 
payment of fees, to opportunities for continuing their education 
and improving their qualifications. This is specially desirable in 
the case of young persons. It should be the normal arrangement 
for young persons, that whenever unemployed, they should be 
required to continue their education at centers where such facili- 
ties are provided by the Local Education Authority. 

10. Domestic Employment for Married Women and Widows . — 
The effect on the labor market of the employment of married 
'women and widows, particularly those who have young children, 
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was brought forward, but owing to the fact that the Committee 
unab^r”®"*^ information at their disposal, they felt they were 
unable to express an opinion without having full particulars 3 
he circumstances and conditions under which the employment of 
others is carried on. The Committee feel that the subject is so 
important that a special inquiry should be immediately instituted 
to investigate the whole matter, and thereafter submit a report ^ 

th3 cWM iabon-The Committee are of opinion 

crelfth^ f principle, and in practice tends to de- 

crease the chances of adult employment. For these reasons witli 

think that the age at 'which 
presem “ he raised beyond the 

12. Sickmss Benefit and Old Age Pensions.~Tht opinion of the 
ommittee is that the amount of sickness and infirmity benefits 
^hould be examined with a view to more generous provisfons 

In regard to Old Age Pensions, they consider that the aee of 
qualification should be reduced, that more libecal allowance sLuld 
be modified * disqualification in respect of income should 

The Committee feel that these questions require immediate 

SeT necessity of appointing a Com- 
mittee to investigate them and report. ^ 


National Industrial Council 

As already indicated in this report, the Committee are impressed 
with the importance of establishing without delay some fSS of 
permanent representative National Industrial Council. 

The considered views of the Committee are as follows: 

/ Preamble 

A National Industrial Council should not supersede anv of the 
wuirbe^T’'' 3' object 

would be to supplement and co-ordinate the existing section^ 
machinery by bringing together the knowledge and experience 3 

SarrSXXs “''T f the problems that affect indus^ 
Idvisoml. therefore, would be 
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Such a Council would have to be large in order to give due 
representation to all the industrial interests concerned; at the 
same time, it should be as small as is consistent with an adequate 
representative basis. Since in any case it would be too large 
for the transaction of detailed business, a Standing Committee, 
large enough to insure that it will not be .unrepresentative, will 
be needed. The Council must be elected, not nominated, other- 
wise its authority will not be adequate to the proper discharge 
of its functions. The method of election must be determined by 
each side for itself, subject to two conditions: first, that the 
members must be representative of organizations, not of individual 
employers or workpeople; and, second, that the organizations con- 
cerned adopt such a method of election or appointment that their 
nominees can be regarded as fully representative. 

In order that the Council may have the necessary independent 
status and authority if it is to promote industrial peace, the Gov- 
ernment should recognize it as the official consultative authority 
to the Government upon industrial relations, and should make it 
the normal channel tlirough which the opinion and experience of 
industry will be sought on all questions with which industry as a 
whole is concerned. 

In addition to advising the Government the Council should, 
when it thought fit, issue statements on industrial questions or 
disputes for the guidance of public opinion. 

Objects 

To secure the largest possible measure of joint action between 
the representative organizations of employers and workpeople, and 
to be the normal channel through which the opinion and experi- 
ence of industry will be sought by the Government on all ques- 
tions affecting industry as a whole. 

It will be open to the Council to take any action that falls 
within the scope of its general definition. Among its more 
specific objects will be: 

(a) The consideration of general questions affecting industrial 
relations. 

(&) The consideration of measures for joint or several action 
to anticipate and avoid threatened disputes. 
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(c) Tlie consideration of actual disputes involving general 

questions. 

(d) The consideration of legislative proposals affecting indus- 

trial relations. 

(e) To advise the Government on industrial questions and on 

the general industrial situation. 

(/) To issue statements for the guidance of public opinion on 
industrial issues. 


Constitution 
/. The Council 

1. The Council shall consist of four hundred members fully 
representative of and duly accredited by the Employers’ organiza- 
tions and the Trade Unions, to be elected as to one half by the 
Employers’ organizations and as to one half by the Trade Unions. 

2. Subject to the conditions stated in Clause i, the method of 
election and allocation of representatives shall be determined by 
each side for itself. The scheme proposed by the Trade Union 
members of the Committee for the election of Trade Union rep- 
resentatives is shown in the Appendix to this report. 

3. Members of the Council shall retire annually, and shall be 
eligible for re-election by the organizations which they represent. 
Casual vacancies may be filled by the side in which the vacancy 
occurs, any member so appointed to sit until the end of the cur- 
rent year. 

4. The Council shall meet at least twice a year, and in addition 
as often as the Standing Committee hereafter referred to deem 
to be necessary. 

5. The Minister of Labor for the time being shall be President 
of the Council and shall, when possible, preside at its meetings. 
There shall be three Vice-Presidents, one appointed by the Gov- 
ernment to be Chairman of the Standing Committee hereafter 
referred to, one elected by and from the Employers’ representa- 
tives on the Council, one elected by and from the Trade Unions’ 
representatives. In the absence of the President, the Chairman 
of the Standing Committee shall preside, in his absence one of the 
other Vice-Presidents. 

The Chairman of the Committee shall be a whole-time officer, 
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and shall have associated with him two secretaries, one appointed 
by the Employers' representatives on the Council, one appointed 
by the Trade Unions' representatives. 

6. Voting . — The two sides of the Council shall vote separately, 
and no resolution shall be declared carried unless approved by a 
majority of those present on each side. Each side shall determine 
for itself the method of voting. 

7. Finance . — The expenses of the Council, subject to sanction 
by the Treasury, shall be borne by the Government. 

8. The Council shall be empowered to make Standing Orders 
for the conduct of its business. 

IL The Standing Committee 

1. There shall be a Standing Committee of the Council, con- 
sisting of 25 members elected by and from the Employers' rep- 
resentatives of the Council, and 25 members elected by and from 
the Trade Union representatives. 

2. The method of election of members shall be determined by 
each side of the Council for itself, 

3. The Standing Committee shall be empowered to take such 
action as it deems to be necessary to carry out the objects of the 
Council. It shall consider any questions referred to it by the 
Council or the Government, and shall report to the Council its 
decisions. 

4. The Standing Committee shall be empowered to appoint an 
Emergency Committee and such Sub-Committees as may be 
necessary. 

5. The Standing Committee shall be empowered to co-opt rep- 
resentatives of any trade not directly represented upon it for 
the consideration of any question affecting that trade. 

6. The Standing Committee shall meet as often as may be 
necessary, and at least once a month. 

7. The Government shall appoint a Chairman to the Standing 
Committee, who shall preside at its meetings, but shall have no 
vote. There shall be two Vice-Chairmen, one elected by and 
from the Employers' representatives on the Committee, and one 
by and from the Trade Union representatives. In the absence of 
the Chairman, the Vice-Chairmen shall preside in turn. 

8. The Standing Committee, with the consent of the Treasury, 
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shall be empowered to appoint such secretaries and other officers 
as may be necessary for the conduct of its business. 

9. The Standings Committee shall be empowered to make Stand- 
ing Orders for the conduct of its business. 

10. Finance . — The expenses of the Standing Committee shall 
subject to sanction by the Treasury, be borne by the Government! 

Reference Clause 

If any question arises as to the meaning or intention of this 
Report, it should be referred for consideration to the National 
Industrial Council. 


SUMMARY 

The views of the Committee on the questions with which they 
have been able to deal in the time at their disposal, may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Hours 

(a) The establishment by legal enactment of the principle of 

a maximum normal working week of 48 hours, subject to 

(&) Provision for varying the normal hours in proper cases, 
with adequate safeguards. 

(c) Hours agreements between employers and trade unions to 

be capable of application to the trade concerned. 

(d) Systematic overtime to be discouraged and unavoidable 

overtime to be paid for at special rates. 

Wages 

(a) The establishment by legal enactment of minimum time- 
rates of wages, to be of universal applicability. 

(h) A Commission to report within three months as to what 
these minimum rates should be. 

(c) Extension of the establishment of Trade Boards for less 

organized trades. 

(d) Minimum time-rates agreements between employers and 

trade unions to be capable of application to all employers 
engaged in the trade falling within the scope of the agree- 
ment. 
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(e) Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act, 1918, to continue for 
a further period of six months from 21st May, 1919. 

(/) Trade Conferences to be held to consider how war ad- 
vances and bonuses should be dealt with, and, in particu- 
lar, whether they should be added to the time-rates or 
piecework prices or should be treated separately as ad- 
vances given on account of the conditions due to the war. 

Recognition of^ and negotiations between^ organisations of em^ 
ployers and workpeople 

(a) Basis of negotiation between employers and workpeople 

should be full and frank acceptance of employers’ or- 
ganizations and trade unions as the recognized organiza- 
tions to speak and act on behalf of their members. 

(b) Members should accept the jurisdiction of their respective 

organizations. 

(c) Employers’ organizations and trade unions should enter 

into negotiations for the establishment of machinery, or 
the revision of existing machinery, for the avoidance of 
disputes, with provision for a representative method of 
negotiation in questions in which the same class of 
employers or workpeople are represented by more than 
one organization respectively, and for the protection of 
employers’ interests where members of trade unions of 
workpeople are engaged in positions of trust or confiden- 
tiality, provided the right of such employees to join or 
remain members of any trade union is not thereby 
affected. 

Unemployment 

(i) Prevention of Unemployment 

(a) Organized short time has considerable value in periods of 
depression. The joint representative bodies in each trade 
afford convenient machinery for controlling and regulat- 
ing short time. 

(&) Government orders should be regulated with a view to 
stabilizing employment. 

(^:) Government housing schemes should be pressed forward 
without delay. 
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{d) Demand for labor could be increased by State development 
of new industries. 

(2) Maintenance of Unemployed Workpeople 

(e) Normal provision for maintenance during unemployment 
should be more adequate and of wider application, and 
should be extended to under-employment. 

(/) Unemployed persons, and particularly young persons, 
should have free opportunities of continuing their educa- 
tion. 

(g) The employment of married women and widows who h^ve 

young children should be subject of a special inquiry. 

(h) The age at which a child should enter employment should 

be raised beyond the present limit. 

({) Sickness and Infirmity Benefits, and Old Age Pensions re- 
quire immediate investigation with a view io more gen- 
erous provisions being made. 

National Industrial Council 

{a) A permanent National Industrial Council should be estab- 
lished to consider and advise the Government on national 
industrial questions. 

(h) It should consist of 400 members, 200 elected by employers' 
organizations, and 200 by trade unions. : 

(c) The Minister of Labor should be President of the Council. 

(d) There should be a Standing Committee of the Council num- 

bering 50 members, and consisting of 25 members elected 
by and from the employers' representatives, and 25 by 
and from the trade union representatives, on the Council. 

There has been apparent throughout the proceedings an earnest 
anxiety on the part of the representatives, both of employers and 
employed, to approach the subjects of their discussion in a spirit 
of mutual accommodation so as to arrive at a satisfactory settle- 
ment of outstanding difficulties. The Committee confidently be- 
lieve that if effect is given to the recommendations now made, 
and if the same spirit that has characterized the deliberations of 
the Committee actuates the future consideration of other diffi- 
culties that exist or may arise, much will have been done to pro- 
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mote that spirit of mutual confidence which is a first essential to 
the effective and successful conduct of industry in the interests of 
employers and employed and the nation generally. 

In conclusion, the Committee desire to say that they welcome 
the steps now being taken in the direction of International regu- 
lation of labor conditions, as they believe that a satisfactory ad- 
justment of labor conditions on an International basis will have 
a beneficial effect on industrial problems in this country, 

Thos. Munro, 

Chairman. 

■ Allan M. Smith, 

Chairman of Employers’ Representatives. 

Arthur Henderson, 

Chairman of Trade Union Representatives. 

C. S. Hurst, 

Secretary. 


APPENDIX 

Provisional Scheme for Trade Union Representation on 
THE National Industrial Council 

1. Each Union with more than 20,000 members is entitled to 
separate representation on the following basis — one representative 
for each complete 20,000 members up to 100,000, and one repre- 
sentative for each further 50,000 after the first 100,000. 

2. Any federation may, with the consent of the Unions forming 
the federation, be represented on the same numerical basis, pro- 
vided that no Union’s membership may be counted twice over in 
whole or in part, whether through two federations or once through 
a federation and once on its own behalf. 

3. The Societies are grouped in the following 20 groups: 

(1) Mining and Quarrying. 

(2) Railways. 

(3) Other Transport. 

(4) Iron and Steel Trades, 

(5) Engineering and Foundry Workers. 

(6) Shipyards. 
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(7) Building and Woodworking. 

(8) Printing and Paper, 

(9) Cotton. 

(10) Other Textiles. 

(11) Boot and Shoe and Leather. 

(13) Clothing. 

(13) Food Trades. 

(14) Distributive Trades. 

(15) Agriculture. 

(16) Clerks and Agents. 

(17) Government Employees. 

(18) General Labor. 

(19) Women Workers. 

(20) Miscellaneous Trades. 



CHAPTER II 


ORGANIZED PUBLIC SERVICE IN THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY 

Being the Interim Report of the Committee of Scientific 
Management and Reduction of Costs, Appointed by 
THE Industrial Council for the Building Industry 

THE COMMITTEE 

The Committee consisted of the following members: 


Employers 

Mr. R. B. Chessum London Federation of Building Trades 

Employers. 

** J. P. Cox, J.P Institute of Plumbers.- 

T, Foster North Western Federation of B.T.E. 

T. Graham Scottish National Building Trades Fed- 

eration. 

H. T. Holloway London Federation of B.T.E. 

“ S. Smethurst, J.P. ..North Western Federation of B.T.E. 

J, F. Turner Scottish National Building Trades Fed- 

eration. 

“ F. G. Whittall Midland Federation of B.T.E. 


Operatives 

Operative Stonemasons' Association (Scot- 
land). 

Amalgamated Slaters Society of Scotland. 
Operative Plumbers and Domestic Engi- 
neers. 

Manchester Unity of Operative Brick- 
layers. 

United Order of General Laborers of 
London. 

Amalgamated Society of Carpenters, Cab- 
inet Makers, and Joiners. 

Operative Stonemasons’ Society. 

^Mr. Edmiston retired owing to ill health, and was consequently 
present at none of the meetings. , 


Mr. J. Armour 

‘‘ W. Cross 

“ J, H. Edmiston 1 

“ T. Gregory 

R. Jones 

“ H.J. Walker .... 

“ W. Williams .., 
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Councilor R. Wilson 


....Amalgamated Slaters and Tilers 
Society. 


Provident 


Co-opted 


Mr. Malcolm Sparkes 
on April pth, 1919. 


was co-opted a member of the Committee 


interim report 


Th. y A . ^Chairman), 

The Industrial Council for the Building Industry 

Sir, 
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of our Industrial Council, and we believe that, given the vision, 
the faith and the courage, our industry will be enabled to lead 
the way in the industrial and social re-adjustments that are 
imminent. 

We have glimpsed the possibility of the whole Building Industry 
of Great Britain being welded together into one great self- 
governing democracy of organized public service, uniting a full 
measure of free initiative and enterprise with all the best that 
applied science and research can render. The whole trend of 
modern industrial development is already setting in this direction. 
We have now much valuable experience of control by the State, 
by the municipality, by the co-operative organizations of con- 
sumers, by the joint stock company, and by individual private 
enterprise. Most of these forms of control offer advantages, but 
each of them presents serious defects. 

5. We believe that the great task of our Industrial Council is 
to develop an entirely new system of industrial control by the 
members of the industry itself — ^the actual producers, whether by 
hand or brain — and to bring them into co-operation with the State 
as the central representative of the community whom they are 
organized to serve. Nothing short of this will produce the full 
development of the '^team spirit” in industry, which is the key 
to the whole problem of production; nothing short of this is 
worthy of the high ideals for which our Industrial Council stands. 
But such a reconstruction of our industrial fabric cannot be 
achieved in a day. There are many problems that require patient 
experiment, and experience must be purchased in the school of 
trial and error. Our hope for the future lies in the liberation 
and right direction of men’s true generous qualities of goodwill, 
enthusiasm, and adventure. They must be our constant guide, 
and no fear of risks that seem to be involved must allow us to 
deny them. 

6. The recommendations that we now bring forward are there- 
fore based upon their immediate availability, and are designed to 
lay the foundation of an industrial system which, while giving 
full play to individual enterprise and complete freedom from the 
benumbing hand of bureaucracy, shall yet tend to develop that 
sense of comradeship and solidarity that is so essential for effi- 
cient service. 

We believe that they will be much improved by full discussion 
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and frank criticism in the Council, and we submit them in the 
belief that if our industry will give a clear and courageous lead 
in the direction we have tried to indicate, its example will be of 
the greatest possible service to our country at this critical time 
of transition. 

The Problem Stated 

7. It became clear at a very early stage that there are four 
main factors that tend to the restriction of output. They are: 

(a) The fear of unemployment. 

(£>) The disinclination of the operatives to make unrestricted 
profit for private employers. 

(c) The lack of interest in the industry evidenced by operatives 

owing to their non-participation in control. 

(d) Inefficiency, both managerial and operative. 

, 8- We begin then with the question of employment. 

In a report such as this it seems unnecessary to elaborate the 
well-known seasonal difficulties with which our industry is con- 
fronted. We therefore immediately proceed to indicate the lines 
of remedy. 

The Regularization of Demand 

9. The aim we have in view is the development of the highest 
possible efficiency in a well organized building service. To this 
end we consider it essential that the whole productive capacity 
of the industry should be continuously engaged and absorbed, and 
that a regular flow of contracts should replace the old haphazard 
alterations of congestion and stagnation. 

It is well-known that the proportion of public to private work 
is very considerable, and that it is well within the powers of 
public authorities to speed up or to delay contracts. We there- 
fore recommend: 

(a) That the Industrial Council shall set up a permanent Com- 
mittee entitled The Building Trades Central Employment 
Committee, with the necessary clerical staff. 

{b) That each Regional Council shall similarly set up a Build- 
ing Trades Regional Employment Committee. 
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(c) That each Local or Area Council shall similarly set up a 

Building Trades Area Employment Committee. 

(d) That each Committee shall consist of an equal number of 

employers and operatives with one architect appointed 
by the local professional Association of Architects or by 
the R. I. B. A., as may be most appropriate. 

10. The first duty of these committees would be to regularize 
the demand for building. 

(a) At the approach of slack periods, by accelerating new 

building enterprises, both public and private, with the 
co-operation of architects and local authorities. 

(b) Conversely, at periods of congestion, by advising building 

owners to postpone the construction of such works as 
are not of an urgent character. 

11. Except when modified by special arrangements we recom- 
mend that the Central, Regional, and Area Employment Com- 
mittees should co-operate with the appropriate State, county or 
district authorities. 

Although we propose that these Committees should consist of 
producers only, we contemplate the fullest possible co-operation 
with the Government and local authorities at every stage, not only 
because they are important customers, themselves, but also because 
they are the duly elected representatives of the consuming public. 

12. We recognize that such a scheme would involve some measure 
of restraint upon individual employers and realize that the small 
non-federated employer would be an obstacle to its ordered work- 
ing, but we are convinced that combined pressure by members of 
the Building Trades' Parliament or its constituents should even- 
tually overcome this obstacle. Such spreading over of work from 
year to year and season to season will not of itself solve the whole 
problem of providing a steady stream of work. 

The Decasualization of Labor 

13. We recommend that the second main function of the Local 
Employment Committee shall be the decasualization of labor, and 
the difficulty of providing employment during wet and bad seasons 
has yet to be faced. We feel that a certain amount of investig^ 
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tion is still needed in this direction and venture to suggest that the 
Building Trades’ Parliament should approach the representatives 
of other industries and public authorities with a view to investi- 
gating the possibility of “dove-tailing” or seasonal interchange 
of labor. 

There would appear to be a large volume of national and pri- 
vate work which could be undertaken when the industry itself 
could not usefully employ all its available labor, for example: 

(a) Afforestation. 

(&) Roadmaking. 

(c) The preparation of sites for housing schemes. 

(d) Demolition of unsanitary or condemned areas in prepara- 

tion for improvements, 

14. The question of the method of paying men so engaged in 
other occupations in bad seasons will be considered later in rela- 
tion to the scheme we are recommending for the provision of 
unemployment pay. 

15. When all other methods of providing steady and adequate 
employment for the operatives have been exhausted, then the 
industry is faced with the question of its responsibility toward its 
employees during possible periods of unemployment. We are con- 
vinced that the overhanging fear of unemployment must be finally 
removed before the operative can be expected whole-heartedly 
to give of his best. Considerations of humanity and efficiency alike, 
therefore, demand that provision shall be made by the industry 
itself adequately to maintain the operative and his family during 
any period of unemployment arising from causes outside his 
control. 

This accomplished, we believe that the whole atmosphere of 
industry will experience a great and vitalizing change, and that 
efficiency of production will be much increased. 

16. We accordingly suggest that termination of employment 
upon any job should be subject to one week’s notice instead of 
one hour (except in the case of a strike or lock-out) and that the 
local Employment Committee should be immediately notified of 
such approaching terminations and also of all vacancies occurring. 

The machinery for filling vacancies already exists in the trade 
union organization and should be developed to the greatest pos- 
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sible extent, in order to supplement the State Employment Ex- 
changes, so far as the building industry is concerned. 

Unemployment Pay 

17. We further recommend that in cases of unavoidable unem- 
ployment, the maintenance of its unemployed members shall be 
undertaken by the industry through its Employment Committees, 
and that the necessary revenue should be raised by means of a 
fixed percentage on the wages bills and paid weekly to the Employ- 
ment Committee by each employer on the joint certificate of him- 
self and a shop steward or other accredited trade union represen- 
tative. 

18. The amount of the percentage charge necessary to raise 
funds for the maintenance of members unavoidably unemployed 
will naturally depend upon the amount of the State subsidy for the 
purpose, and also upon the efficiency of the Employment Com- 
mittees in the matter of : 

(a) Regularization of demand, and 

(b) Decasualization of labor, 

but it is already evident from past experience that the percentage 
will certainly be small, and that a charge of 5 per cent would 
probably be more than ample. An estimate of the revenue required 
for the coming year should be laid before the Industrial Council 
annually and the rate of percentage fixed accordingly. 

19. While the collection of this revenue should be carried out 
by the Employment Committees, the payments should be made by 
periodical refund to the trade unions, who would thus become an 
important integral part of the official machinery and would dis- 
tribute the unemployment pay in accordance with the regulations 
prescribed by the Industrial Council and its Committees. 

20. Every duly registered member when prevented, for a period 
to be fixed, from working at the proper craft at the full standard 
rates of the district, should be entitled to unemployment pay, 
whether the cause be sickness, accident, shortage of work, or stress 
of weather. In all cases the amount would be inclusive of any 
benefit under the State and Trade Unions schemes. 

21. We further recommend that every registered member shopld 
be entitled to one week’s summer holiday pay per annum, and 
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the same scale and from the same fund as the unemployfnent 
pay. 

22. For purpose of this scheme “Members of the Industry” 
would be trade unionists engaged therein, including the clerical, 
technical and managerial staffs, who register with the Employment 
Committees for participation. 

23. During unemployment all men should receive half their full 
wage, supplemented in the case of a married man by one-fenth pf 
his full wage for his wife and each of his children up to four 
children, under sixteen years of age. When the industry becomes 
responsible in this way for unemployment pay, apart from the con- 
tributions which it already has to pay under the State Unemploy- 
ment schemes, then two essential conditions must be fulfilled: 

( I ) The workers by more concentrated effort must increase effi- 
ciency beyond the present standard; and (2) Management and 
Capital must consent to a limitation being imposed upon their earn- 
ings, and should be prepared to adopt methods on their side which 
will lead to greater output 

We have attempted thoroughly to explore all possible objections 
to the scheme which we are advocating, but the difficulties are not 
sufficiently serious to shake our conviction that with increasing 
goodwill will come higher production, and with better management 
increasing surplus will be available. 

24. The Unemployment Scheme recommended will perform two 
functions at least. It will go far to secure the complete good- 
will of the operative and make unnecessary certain restrictions 
which exist, either tacitly or otherwise, on output; and, secondly, 
by absorbing a certain amount of the surplus earnings of the 
industry, it should tend to meet the disinclination on the part of 
the operatives to make unrestricted profit for private employers. 

25. It has already been recommended that during bad seasons 
operatives should be encouraged to accept work in other occupa- 
tions rather than unemployment pay. The question of remunera- 
tion under such arrangements requires further consideration, and 
we hope to deal with this in a later report. 

26. It is hoped that this scheme will be so satisfactory that it 
will be finally possible to relieve employers of their liability under 
the Workmen’s Compensation and the Employers’ Liability Acts, 
and to supersede all Trade Union Sickness and Unemplo3mient 
Benefits, and that the industry will obtain powers to contract out 
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of the State scheme. The danger of fraudulent claims upon the 
Unemployment Fund has not been overlooked, but we believe 
that ample safeguards will be found in the utilization of the trade 
union organization for the payment of the money and of the exist- 
ing employment exchange facilities for registration of the unem- 
ployed. Moreover, fraudulent claims cannot easily be put forward, 
because unemployment will only result when the scheme for the 
regularization of employment has failed to absorb any more labor. 

The principle of Joint Committees to act as trustees for such a 
fund does not appear to need any defense. 

27. We frankly recognize here that we are again faced with the 
fundamental difficulty that there still exist in the industry large 
numbers of small non-federated employers, and on the other hand 
operatives who are not trade unionists. Nevertheless, we feel that 
the benefits of such a scheme will have a very material effect in 
inducing employers and operatives to come into their respective 
associations. 

The Wages of Management 

28. At this point it is necessary to state that the first question 
discussed by the Committee was the possibility of the adoption by 
individual firms of some scheme of profit-sharing or co-partnership 
which would abolish the second factor limiting output. It immedi- 
ately became clear, however, that such schemes secure no backing, 
either by the trade union representatives or by the majority of the 
operatives. All such methods of payment are strictly forbidden in 
the rules of most trade unions in the industry. Hitherto the rea- 
sons of this objection have been: 

(1) The fear of increased unemployment. 

(2) The fear of disintegrating influences being introduced 

among the workers, thus weakening the authority of the 
trade unions. 

(3) The difficulty of applying most methods of payment by 

results to the peculiar conditions of the building industry. 

29. But it was found that the trade unions involved would be 
prepared to reconsider their attitude if the surplus earnings of the 
industry went not to individuals but to some common service con- 
trolled by the industry as a whole. 
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30. This brought us immediately to the cousideratinn of the 
wages of management. Here we were immediately faced with the 
peculiarly difficult organization of tlie buikling indiistry. The ease 
with which small businesses can be started with little or no capital, 
makes it possible for many employers to carry on in the tlttal 
capacity of manager and owner. Many of these men Imve no 
proper system of accountancy or audit, and would be tjuite miable, 
if asked, to differentiate between the wages of management .and the 
interest on their capital. Many of such concerns are exceedingly 
unstable and, as is well known, are often a .source of cmtsiderahle 
discredit and danger to the industry. In the larger firms the 
managers are again usually principally concerned in the ownership 
of the business, and, therefore, in view of the limitalitm of the 
rate of interest on their capital, which we recommeml in the next 
section, they are directly and intimately concerned with the salaries 
they would receive as managers. Thus, in any attempt ti» fix some 
scale of remuneration for the difTerent types of management we 
are at once faced with the difficulty of the proper determination 
of an adequate salary. 

31. In parenthesis, we would here like to remark th:it no oppo- 
sition to an adequate remuneration for management i.H likely to he 
offered by the trade unions, who may discuss this scheme. Wc 
feel sure that no fair-minded operative will hesitate to supjmrt 
an adequate scale of salaries. The workman ck'm.ands from the 
management, as does the management from him, the highest jk>8- 
sible efficiency, and respects it where he finds it. When that is 
rendered his whole tendency is to insist that .such service .shall 
receive adequate remuneration. 

32. Various alternative suggestions were discus.sed, and rejected, 
for example: 

(0) To fix salaries in a definite proportion to forctnen’.s wages. 

(&) To fix them in a definite proportion to the profits of the 
business or its turnover. 

(c) To ascertain what the ordinary market value of a manager 
would be. 

33. We finally decided to recommend that the salaries of man- 
agement might first be ascertained by each “ Employer-Manager " 
declaring what salary he has received or what he regards as his 
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(l«c. Tliene declarations should he periodically reviewed l>y the 
h-mployment Cc«uinittees appointed under this scheme, the first 
review to ascertain data for possible revision in order to develop 
a recogiur.ed standard of remuneration. 

The Hiring of Capital 

34. It will alreatly have become evident that the whole conceiv 
tion of organized puldic service that we are developing, demands 
the acceptance of tlirce main principles as an essential preliminary 
to that increase of efiiciency without which the cost to the com** 
miinity cannot he reduced. 

{a) 'Hegtdar rates of pay to the operatives tliat will insure a 
real and satisfactory standard of comfort. 

(ft) Sahu'ies to owner unanagers commensurate with their 
alnlity. 

(c) A fi^gular rate of interest for the hire of capital. 

35. "fhese estal'dislHsh tlie wdiole atnuKsphere will tie clarified, 
the inlerdepeiulence of t!ie different sections will he lietter under- 
stood and the team spirit ** will rapidly develop. 

The inve.stigation of the hire of capital was, therefore, one of 
the most important, aufl. at the same time, one of tlie most dif- 
ficult sections of our impiiry. One of the many unsatisfactory 
features of the liuihling industry hitherto, has heen the precarious 
nature of the employers* imsition and investments. There is no 
need to enlarge U|mn this-^dt is well ktiowm to those engaged in 
the industry* Hecoguizing then llmt confukmce on tlie part of 
employers and operatives alike, is essential for efficiency, we hriiig 
forward proposals to secure that end. 

Ill the first place it is necessary that the earnings of employers 
should he clearly and defmittdy separated under two headings: 

(a) Wages u/ or remuneration paid hy the bust- 

iwss for personal service. 

(ft) Interest or the charges paid l>y the husiness for the hire of 

cafiliaL 

Wages of mrimigeitieiu shoiihl depend on ahitity. Interest on 
capitiil slioiik! depend on security and on the market price ol 
money. 
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'The principle of the limitation of the rate of interest on capilal 
has already met with wide acceptance in the iticiiislrial wiirlil, for 
example, by' debentures, preference, and loan stocks* as wd! as the 
ordinary shares of public utility societies. But liiiiilalion ileiiiaiick 
security, and security can only he given in return for a measure 
of control. Supervision, limitation, guarantees form, therefore, the 
triple keystone of the plan wc now pro|H)Si\ 

36. We recommend that approved capital, invested in the kiild- 
ing industry, and registered annually after attclil, shall receive a 
limited but guaranteed rate of interest, Itearing a definite relation 
to the average annual yield of the most renumcriitivc (kwnmimt 
Stock. The fixing of the ratio will have to he worked «nit hy 
further investigation, but we recommend that once determined 
upon, the guarantee shall apply to all firms in the indnstry, except 
where failure to earn the aforesaid rate is <!eclared hy the (Com- 
mittee on the advice of the auditors to be due to incompetent 
management, 

37. the granting of loans for development— a necessary coroB 
lary of the scheme — will be dealt with in connection wills tfte 
surplus earnings of the industry, whicls forms the suf^ject of a 
later paragraph. 

Accountancy and Audit 

38. The regular employment of qualified accountants for the 
service of the building industry is not only essential for the work- 
ing of this scheme, but will add greatly to the efficiency of every 
firm engaged therein. Moreover, as we shall show in a later sec- 
tion, our Sub-Committee on Production came independently to the 
conclusion that some such system of periodical accounting was 
absolutely necessary in order to place the conduct of the whole 
industry upon a more scientific and efficient basis. 

39. .yid, just as the professional quantity surveyor is l»ecoming 
. recognized as the qualified assessor as between the huildcr ami 

the building owner, so the professional accountant will liecome the 
recognized assessor as between the builder, the whole body of 
producers, and the larger community of which they form a part. 

The Surplus Earnings of the Industry 

40. While it may be urged that the measures so far projected 
do not take any direct cognizance of the public interest, we believe 
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tliat a solutioii of this pro!)lem may be found in the control of the 
surplus. We therefore recommend: 

(a) Thiit the amount of the surplus earnings of the industry 

shall be puldicly dcclare<l every year and accompanied 
by a schedule of the services to which the money lias 
been voted. 

(b) Tliat it shall be held in trust by a National Joint Committee 

of the Building Trades Intlustrial Council, and shall lie 
applied to the following common services, which will he 
developed under the control of the industry as *a wlioks 

(i) C, Guarantee of interest on approved capital as outlined in 
l>ai\ 3(i 

{2:} laiuns to lirms in the industry for purposes of develop* 
ment. 

(3) luliication and research in various directions for improve-* 

inent of the industry, both independently and in co- 
Ofieration witli other industries. 

(4) Superannuation sclmmes for the whole registered per- 

sonnel of tlie industry. 

(5) Replacement of approved cajntal lost througfi no fault of 

the management. 

(6) Such other purposes as may lie thought desiralde. 

41. We believe that this safeguard of com|>lete publicity will 
not only be very effective in creating public confidence in the 
organized service of the Iniilding industry, but will also pave the 
way to the scientific adjustment of prices, by providing the requi- 
site information for the use of the Building Trades Industrial 
CounciL Every rise in prices disturbs imldic confidence, restricts 
ckmand, a«d thus defiletes Imth the unemployment and guarantee 
fufKls itid reduces tfie stir|ilus ; while every fall in prices increases 
public confidence, stiiimlaieH demand, and relieves both the wnem- 
liteynient and gtmrantec funds. 

Ami, while we bold lltal t!»e creation of tbirse common st^rviee.i, 
financtcl by the surplus earnings of the industry, is necessary fur 
the ttevelopment of ttie *‘team spirit'' tiirouglimil its pcrsotiiiel 
wt lire convinced that the public will not only recogni^a* their 
valiiei hilt will reap 11 ifistinct benefit from an improvcil product 
Itidtt»lriei sire so intliimtely interdependent lliai any iiwreasitif 
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well-being in one must ultimately lead to tlie liencfil of ila* otliers 
and to the consumer in particular. 

Conditions of Entry into the Industry 

42. It is obvious that the important improvements we have ont- 
lined, will tend to make service in the industry more attractive, arid 
while the interests of this public service cmplmtically tleniand the 
enrolment of every member who can be traiited .and utilized in the 
building industry, we fully recognize that indiscrimitiatc wtrol- 
ment must be prevented by careful regulation. 

43. We therefore recommend that the devdopment of tlte in- 
dustry should be kept under constant review l*y the Kmphsyment 
Committees, and that these committees should t>i;riodieal!y notify 
the trade unions as to the number of new members that may 
apply for registration under the employment scheme, after a 
suitable trade test or evidence of previous service in t!« 
industry. 

44. In anticipation of such periodical notifications we further 
recommend that the trade unions should estahlisli waiting lists 
and that the periods of waiting should be utilized for technical 
training, approved by the Building Trades Parliament. 

45- Similarly the entry of new employers into the imlustry will 
require careful regulation by the Employment Commiltce.H, in order 
to insure that a high standard of cfHciency i.s established .md m.ain- 
tained in this connection. We recommend that no loans should 
be made from the Development Funds (suggested in ptaragraph 40) 
to new firms conducted by private enterprise. New private enter- 
prise should always provide its own initial capital. 

Scientific Management 

46. Our recommendations, so far, have dealt mainly with the 
development of the “team spirit” in industry— that subtle change 
in the industrial atmosphere that will engender throughout the 
whole personnel of the building industry the confidence, enthusiasm 
and sense of common purpose, that are the necessary conditions 
precedent to the full development and operation of really scientific 
methods, on what might be termed the material side of the in- 
dustry. To the consideration of this we now proceed. 
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Cmiim/ 

47* All accurate system of costini^ is the only foundation tipoii 
which the wliote structure of scientific xnanagcment can he safely 
crcctcfl Without etTicient costing no estimator can frame quota- 
tions with the reasonable certainty that he is not heading straight 
for disaster, VVe Ijelievc that it should he possible for the industry 
to attopi some simplified scheme for the use of builders who, at 
prcseiih <lo not undertake any proper costing. It was generally 
agreed that many builders, especially those managing small Imsi- 
nesses with a very limited capital, rely almost entirely on rule of 
thum!^ metliods* with the result that their estimating is blind, 
faulty, am! quite unscientific. In many cases no proper books are 
kept, Sucli methods are a danger and discredit to the industry. 
Moreover, this constitutes a great draw-hack from the point of 
view of organization and eflkuency. 

4B, It is not proposed in this Interim Report to give a detailed 
analysis of the wlmle of the evidence collected from witnesses, but 
to summarize all tliat seems germane. 

Evidence was taken from Mr. Ivlalcolm Sparkes, formerly of the 
firm of Messrs. IL (h Heaver, Idnnted, regarding labor costing by 
diagram* Mr, Ihinels, of the firm of Messrs, Higgs and Hill, 
Limited* gave evidence regarding costing methods which enable 
his firm to ascertain the costs of the various factors concerned 
when determining contracts on a large scale, Mr. Chessum and 
Mr. Whittalh mcmtwrs of tin* Committee, also suhmittetl evidence 
regarding niettmds of costing adopted in tlieir firms. Papers were 
read by Mr, C, E. Chance, of If, M. b'aclory at Oldfmry, and Mr. 
IL Vale of the Quantity Surveyors* Institute, with regard to a 
bcmiis scheme, !»ased on constants of labor. Ivvery one of these 
wilnesHCfi strongly empliasizrd the valtte of accurate costing, espe- 
ctally at the present time. !*luctualions in wMges and tlie cost of 
material make this an aluadtite essential of any modern tuminess. 
Moreover, a standard minimum system, adopted f^y the whole 
ifKltistry, mult preserve It from the errors of those Iniilders who 
are prone to accept coufracts at less than cost price owing to their 
negligence in cslimaliiig or keeping proper costs. 

Essfnikls u Minmiimi Sysim 

49 . Ai a resiill of considering the cvhlcnce, it became dear 
that iimplc lint generally applicable scheme of costing anti 
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accountancy is not only essential, but possilde. And if such a sys- 
tem be made part of the conditions of approval suRKcstcd in par. 
36, we believe that it would be universally adopted. 

50. We therefore recommend that the BuilditiK Trades ( 'mnicil 
should promote such a scheme or schemes which will ftiltil the 
following conditions: 

(a) Simplicity— -i.c.; not too unwieldy or detailed to he availahle 
and useful for prompt results. 

(&) Elasticity. 

(c) Accuracy. 

(We would here point out that the investigations and m:mh 
mendations of the Sub-Committee on Distriluiticun inakc it ts'mi- 
tial that the industry should endeavor to place such a scheme n|ifin 
a proper footing, for, without proper accountancy, ihcir rmnth 
mendations would be of no avail) 

5x. Further, we recogni2e that any such system would involve 
routine, but the experience of those who have given evidence, tes- 
tifies to the value of such routine, and to the small adrlitional 
outlay in skilled staff which it involves. Moreover, any such outlay 
more than repays itself by increased efficiency. 

52. Such a scheme should also provide some method of deter'- 
mining with speed and safe approximation and at any stage : 

(a) The proportion of the cost of^ the various 5 tem» of labor 
to the total cost at any stage. 

(h) The proportion of,, establishment charges to tola! costs. 

(c) The proportion of the other factors involved 

(d) Departmental costs. 

53. We were aware, however, that the improvement in mana- 
gerial or office routine was of itself not sufficient. We therefore 
finvited criticism, by operatives engaged in the various crafts, of 
existing works organization. Here we found a remarkable uimiii- 
mity of view that whatever mechanical readjustments are adopted 
the greatest increase of production will, come from mutual esteem 
between management (in the wider sense including foremen) and 
operatives. 

54. The bulk of the evidence led us to the following additional 
recommendations : 
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(a) That tlmi* shoiikl !)e more inducement to the most talented 
{'Operatives to increase their efficiency, and to inulertake 
positions of greater responsihility. 

(&) That every care should he taken, especially in sub-contract- 
ing \v{n*k, to provide a stffikiency of plant. 

(c) That production can he c<?nsidcra!)ly increased by organiz- 

ing the position of scaiMding and the disposition of 
materiah in order to arrange a continuity of employment 
for the ultimate handler of the material. It is better for 
tlic materia! to wait for the men than the men for the 
material 

(d) Workshofis should he specially built or ^adapted for the pur- 

pose in viinv, and shotdd contain the best devices for 
insuring the easiest possible manipulation of material 
(Very str<mg criticism was directed against many of the 
existing worksliops, which were considered quite U'Uftt 
for the nature of tin* work to he carried out in tljcm.) 
It is clear that a detailed study {^f processes and a variety 
of experiments would affinal in many cases considerable 
increases in output. 

(c) A belter output will he obtained if the personal comfort 
i^f the iqierativcs is providcil for by canteens* sanitary 
jirrangementH, etc., whether at the works or on jol)s. 
Where such accommodation is provided, tlte operatives 
slmulil make fuller use of sucli facilities. 

Cmnmiikrs 

SS* We realize that no uniform arrangements or recommenda- 
tions fieyond a minimum emt Iw made, as local ctnulitions vary so 
considerably, m>r can we firesuim! t<^ advise tlie indivitlual employer 
how to organize any particular operation But we realize very 
itTOiigly the value of useful suggestions l^y the operatives. W'C 
therefore reC'Omf'iiend that this can he best utilized by the cHtafi** 
lisliaient of Works tfommiltees upon which management and labor 
may interchange their specialist knowteelge and cliscuss c|uestions 
of mititial Interest. Other benefits would umkmhtedly accrue. 11te 
vakie of |oiiit organizatimi wotdd he brought more nearly home 
to the whole of llie employers ami otH^ratives alike, and thus the 
work of tfte Itwiltlliig Trades Industrial tfoimcll would he more 
keenly am! nearly appr«iiited in all localities and workihopi. 
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Conclusion 

In summing up the conclusions that wc !i:»vc readied, we would 
again lay special emphasis upon the keynote of our work; the 
development of the “team spirit” in industry which we hdieve to 
be the only real solution of the whole prohlein of iinwhtction. 

This analogy of the athletic team conveys our meaning more 
accurately than any other form of words we can devise— implying, 
as it does, a fundamental basis of loyalty, enthusiasm, and elKdency 
for a common aim. 

It sounds across the whole industrial arena the trum{K‘t call of 
a new idea— the conception of our industry as a great stdf-gnvern- 
ing democracy of organized public service. 

We have endeavored, wc hope succes,sfully, to outline tlie true 
foundation for such a consummation, namely : 


Freedom and security for initiative and enterprise. 

Complete removal of the fear of unemployment. 

Salaries to management commensurate with ability. 

Hire of capital at the market rate of good .securities. 

Provision of common services controlled hy the whole industry, 
and financed from its surplus earnings. 


We have not hesitated to make great demands, for the emer- 
gency and the opportunity are also great, and this is no time for 
dalliance. 

We believe that the spectacle of ‘organized management and 
kbor, uniting their constructive energies upon a bold scheme of 
reorganization and advance will transform the whole atmosphere 
of our industrial life, and that the force of a great example is the 
only thing that will lead the way to the commonwealth that all men 
of goodwill desire. 


We have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 
THOS. FOSTER, Chairman?- R. JONES 
W. CROSS, Vice-Chairman. 

J. ARMOUR. 

J. P. COX.i 
THOS. GRAHAM.i 
T. GREGORY. 


MALCOLM SPARKES. 
H. J. WALKER. 

W. WILLIAMS. 

R. WILSON. 


'■These three are employers. 
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Messrs. Chkksum, Hui.i.oway, Smktiiurkt, Tjtrmkk, and Wtnr- 
TAi.J., ■while agreeing with some of the projio.sals ctmtained in the 
Report, do not see their way to sign it without important reserva- 
tions. 
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JOINT STANDING INDUSTRIAI, COIJNCU.S 
(The Whitleys) 

Notes on their Work, July, 1919, hy the Ministry of lalMtr 
I. — ^WACt-S 

Asbestos.— Existing time rates to he paid for -tS-hour week. Rates 
for piecework to be raised 15 irt cent. 

Bedsteads (Metallic).— The Conciliation Board for this Indnstry. 
which retains a separate existence, ha.s hem sittin^i to arrange 
new piecework prices for the whole of the hidiisiry. 

Bobbins.— An agreement was arrived at in November, 191R, pro- 
viding for minimum wages of 60s. for skilled men, fxl. for 
lesser skilled men, 438. for lal)orer.s, awl 25.S. fkl. for women, 
with scales according to age for juvenile workers. In May, 
1919, this apeement was superseded by an award of the Court 
of Arbitration. This award which (cxclude.s Scotland) gave 
advances of 6s. per week to skilled men, 5.1. to le.sser .skilled 
men, 4s. to laborers and women, and as. 6<1, to juvenile 
workers. 

Bread Baking. ^Minimum wage fixed at 60s. in industrial areas, 
SSs. in rural areas. 

China Clay.— Agreement arrived at on 4th February, 1919 (dated 
back to 1st January, 1919), providing for payment to male 
tune workers of is. id. per hour (6ti, of which is war wage), 
overtime to be paid time and a quarter on weektkys and time 
and a half on Sundays on repair work. Boys to receive a pro- 
portionate increase of men’s war increase, in proiwrtion to 
pay, with a minimum of is. 6d. per day, plus increase. Com- 
petent blacksmiths, carpenters, and masons arc to he paid a 
minimum wage of is. 2d. per hour. Females on time work 
are to receive a minimum wage of 258. per week. Piece- 
workers will receive an increase of ai.s. 6d. per week in addi- 
tion to the piecework rates existing at July, 1914. 

Coir Mat and MAtriNG—is per cent increase on bonuses agreed 

3S8 
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upon (20 per cent in Eastern Counties), penditig general re- 
vision of piece-prices. 

Elastic Wr.inn no.— C ouncil failed to agree on claim for uniform 
and advanced rates of wages, aufi referred tnatter f(rr arbi- 
tr.ation to Wages .ind Arldlration Department of Ministry of 
I.alior. Hearing took place on iJi’nd May. 'rite Award (,^i.st 
May) ha.s given 3-:s. for 48 hour.s to women of 20 years and 
over, too per cent over pre war rates to female pieceworkers, 
an<l advances <rf 30s. otr tune wtirk and 75 per cent on piece- 
work to men. 

Fubnituuf..-"- Standard rate for Lonilon upholsterer.s and nphol- 
steresses .and .standard rate for women polisliers in Ta:mdon 
district settled by National Concilitition Board (formed by the 
Council), ami approved under Wages (Temporary Regula- 
tion) Act. 

Goi.u, Sii.vra, Ktc.-~ 5 per cent increase on all rates for piece- 
workers, to eompen.sate for reduced hours. 

HostMV (Kniii.ish).— December, Additional bonus .agreed 

"to, of tJSd. in the is. uiwn w’ages earned, making total of 
6*,^d. in {dl In force till end of March, 1019. April joth, 
I9J9, agreed that piece rates should be increased by ykS per 
cent.. 3d. an hour incre.tse to be paid for overtime instead of 
3tl iticrea-'W now paid. Same weekly tintc rate to be paid for 
shorter workittg week (48 ho«r,s). 

HostKKY (Sa»TTi.su).'-Wage clainw to he dealt with by full 
Cmnieil or District Council acctmling to general or district 
character of claim. 

Lkathksi Gootw.-”Natio»ia! minimttm daily rate for roakM to he 
IS. 5d. per hour. Pieceworkers, male and female, to receive 
an increase of i-TS per cent, pending the settlement of their 
application, b'cmale »!ay workers not to receive less for a 
48. hour week than they received for the longer wtirking week, 
pending the settlement of their present amdieation. 

Local AifTiiountr-s’ Noin- I'aAitiNt; Skbvicks (Manuai. Wohkebh) 
(Eskjlano aso WAt.KS».- Agreement arrived at on tivcrtime 
rates, providing that after 47 hours jwr week have been 
worked or otherwise accounted for hy sickuess coveted by a 
medical certific.ate or hy employer^ permission or instruction 
to he absent, overtime shall commence, and the rates shall he 
time and a t|H«irter for tlie first three hours overtime, tunc aiwl 
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a half beyond three hours, and double time for Sundays, 
Christmas Day, and Good I-riday where tlsat is recoKtJi/ed as 
a general holiday, and proclaimed natimia! holidays, hut this 
is not intended to affect any existing local arrangement which 
is more beneficial to the employees and shall mtl apply to the 
class of men whose overtime rate is tlealt with hy the Agri- 
cultural Wages Board. 

Matches.— -Same wages to be fixed for 47-hour week as before 
hours agreement. 

Paint, Coior, and Varnish. — Men and women over 18 to receive 
Ss. per week, under 18, as. 6d., on total war wage p.xisting at 
1st December, 1918. Proportionate advance to pieceworkers. 

Rubber. — Existing weekly time-rates allowed for 47-hour week. 
No reduction in piece-rate.s. No increase to he made in present 
basis of calculation for output botms. Tiiis to inchide men 
and women. 

Sawmilling. — The principle of a national minimum w.age was 
agreed upon by the Council, the country being divided for the 
purpose into three groups:— (a) Large towns .and jKtrts; (6) 
small towns; (c) country cli.stricts. Hie Council could not 
agree as to the minimum hourly rates for each group and the 
question was submitted to the Court of Arbitration. In June 
the Court of Arbitration awarded as follows:-— (ii) large 
towns and ports— machinists is. (kl., laborers is. 3d,: (h) .Hiniilt 
towns— machinists is. 4d., laborers is. ad.; (e) country dis- 
tricts — ^machinists is. 3d., laborers is. 

Vehicle Building.— An agreement was reached in January, 1919, 
providing for a national minimum wage r.anging from is. sd. 
to IS. 7 d. per hour for skilled worker.^, and from is. id. to 
IS. 3d. per hour for lesser skilled workers and laborers. 
Waterworks Undertakings.— Agreement reached on overtime 
rates, providing that payment for overtime shall not run until 
after 47 hours for the day men or after 48 hours for the shift 
tarn have been worked or otherwise accounted for hy sickness 
covered by medical certificate or by the employer's permission 
or instruction to be absent ; provided that where a workman Is 
insured under the National Insurance Acts, such certificate 
shall be obtained from the man's panel doctor, or where the 
employing authority has been excepted from the Acts under 
any approved scheme for sickness benefit, such certificate shall 
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lie ohtaiiicfl fram tlie medical practitioner provided for l)y the 
regulatiotiiH made hy the employing autliority. That t^me and 
a quarter shall he paid for the first two hours and time and a 
half afterwards; that time and a half sliall he paid for all 
Sunday work, reckoned according to local practice; the fore* 
going to hQ without prejudice to higher rates wliere prevailing 
at the present time. That where a man is called upon to start 
work heftH'c the usual time or he is recalled after having left 
work, he sliall !»e paid time and a half for each hour worked. 
Tl'iat for the purpose of these resolutions the recogniml na- 
tional holitlays Ih* placed upon the same footing as Sundays. 

Wool (aku Alliku) 1'extilks,— Wages to he settled locally hy 
District Councils. Some District Councils have already 
reached agreement. 


AstiESTOK/«*»Agreed that qH-dmur week t)e estaldislied. Shift sys- 
tem under coiisitteralion. 

Boiiiu NS.— Normal WfuAiiig week of 4H hours, without reduction 
of weekly pay of time <u' day workers, and with proportionate 
adjustment in piecework wages, estahlished l)y award of Court 
of Arhiiration in May, iqiq. 

IkKAo BAK!N«.«-The Government Committee of Inquiry into 
Night Baking hekl its first sitting for the hearing of evidence 
on tst May, and sat ftm 15 days, hearing over 50 witnesses. 
Certain visits have also liven paul to liakerics. A report (iftiul 
246) has Iweii piitdisluHl. 

CiiiMA Clay.-'- A greement reached fixing 42-hour week, without 
reduction of wages. 

Elastic WEiiiiiNu.—Agreed that 4B4mur week f>e established from 
7th April 1919. 

ELr.CT»iCAL C0Ht»ArriN4L*-'-'rVovision made for 47-hour working 
week, with one lireak of 45 minutes' tktration in the ordinary 
full working day. 

aecorcknci! with a general agreement reached hy 
the Ctcmncil a 47-hour week has heen estahlislua! in many 
centeri. 

Golii, SiiVit, Etc,'*- A greed u|X)n standard week of 47 hours^ with- 
out reflitclwii of wages. 
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Hosiery (EnGUsn).— Agrrml that week he estaWished, 

witho-ut reduction of wcige.^. 

Hosiery (ScoTTisn).--Agrml that 4»-!Knir week he r -t.thliidied. 
without reduction of wages. 

Leather Goods. — Agreed that 484Knir week hr e* tvihliidied. 

Local Authoritie-s’ NoN-TttAi>tNt: Servu'E!; i M ^svai. \Vorki b.<;) 
(England and Walks).— Agreement arrived at. providing tiiat 
the working week for day-men or wometi (niann.tl w»trker.s) in 
non-trading department.s shall he tint more tlwrs .|7 hoisrs, ex- 
clusive of meal times; that any di.ange in hmtr;, intidied hy 
this resolution shall not entail any loss of pay ; that the qsies- 
tion of a one or two-break day hr left for local srttlcinrm ; 
that in no case where a .smaller mimhcr of htwrv, ate worked 
shall that number he increased, hurthcr, that tln'ir shall hr a 
minimum of 12 day.s’ holiday, including fhristjnas Ihiy. tiood 
Friday where that is recognized as a genera! holiday, aisd pro- 
claimed national holidays, with pay, per annum, to hr arrjinged 
by local agreement, but included in the u days there shall he 
a period of not less than six consectuivc tlays, prrtvided that 
the holiday shall not he claimed as a matter of right tmtil after 
such period of service as may he agreed ttpon locally, mul 
that if more advantageous terms exist no reduction shall he 
made. 

Matches. — ^Working hours reduced to 47 per week; no rwlitction 
of rates. All Sunday work to he considered as outside the 
47-hour week. 

Packing Case Making.— 47-hour week adopted. 

Sawmiixing. — National 47-hour week adopted, without rciluciion 
in wages. 

Silk.— 49-hour working week adopted for 3 months as an experi- 
ment. 

Vehicle Building,— 47-hoar week adopted, without reduction of 
wages. 

Waterworks Undertakings. — Agreement arrived at, providing 
that the week of day workers shall consist of 47 hours (exclu- 
sive of meal times), except where fewer hours arc now 
worked; that where the adoption df 47 hours cnLiilH a reduc- 
tion in the number of hours worked there shall he no reduction 
in wages; that all hours worked above 47 shall he regarded as 
overtime; and that the (juestion of a one or two-break day he 
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left for local settlement* Agreement further provides that for 
shift workers (tlnit is, those engaged in continuous work) 
the week sliall consist of not more tlian six eight-hour shifts 
(inclusive of meal times) ; that if the working week now con- 
sists of seven shifts or six shifts^ as the case may hta the total 
weekly wages, exclusive of overtime pay, slnill be divided re- 
spectively by seven or six, and thus shall the daily or shift 
rate lie detennined; this rate shall be paul per shift, and all 
time workerl f^eyond the six shifts of eight hours shall be re- 
garded as overtime. 

Woon (aNu ALLiiaf) Textii.i's.— “. pSdiour week adopted. Details of 
arrangement left to District ( ounciLs, 


rfL--DiSMrrK.s Axn Coxciliatioh 

Several Cmincib have devised machinery for dealing with dis- 
putes and for undertaking conciliation duties. 11m principle 
adopted in some cases is that such (piestions should lie dealt with 
by Shop or Works C'ominittees or hy District ('oundk where pos- 
sible, tlie Council confining itself to (ptestions affecting the whole 
industry. Some Councils Heavy (Ijemicals and Roatl I'rans- 
|K>rt) have appointed l*ravding Arbitration Ihnuds. and tlie Wool 
(and Allied) Textile Council lias established an Arldtration Panel* 
The l«hirnitiire Council has formed a National C!onciliation Board. 
The Board has hehl live meetings, and has been successful in set- 
tling several disimtes referred to it. It has |>ower, in the event 
of disagreement, to appoint an indepencknt arbitrator- 

The Councils have recently been invited to express their views 
with regard to undertaking conciliation where one or both parties 
to the dispute are not represented on the Council; and in the 
majority of cases the Councils have readily agreed to undert^dee 
these duties when reciucstcd to do so. 


ly .^ WmKtm ; Conuitiohs 

ItMSCATiOM OF Wai-Time RvcninATiONE,— The Pottery Council 
liti hcin asked to advise the Home Ofike m to the dale when 
the rclaxtlioii of Hit war-time Pottery Rcguliitions should 

' m$^m* 
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SAFEnr Aifuances.— T he BttikHng, I-wniiture, mA Sawwillbg 
Councils have decided to co-operatr in arlvi^inn thi* Home 
Office as to the protection required on woodcuttinK nsiichiiiery. 

Weifare Committees have Imcn fontivd l>y t!»e Hiiildhijj and 
China Clay Councils, 

Improving Factory Conditions.-- Ilie Hoinr Office ttii!, }«e«j »n 
touch with the following Councils witli a view to iiiijiroving 
factory conditions: 

Furniture; Leather Goo<is; Packing t ase Making; Paint, 
Color, and Varnish; Pottery; Silk. 

V.— APPRENTlCfiSmt' 

The following Councils, among others, have taken action with 

regard to interrupted apprenticeship and juvenile education : 

Bobbins.— A scheme similar to that under consideration l>y the 
Pottery Council (see helow) is approaching <;wnpleti<»n. 

BuiLDiko.— The Education and Apprenticeship Coiinniitee has 
drawn up a scheme for the entry and training of all appren- 
tices and recruits for the Building Industry. This has hecn 
approved by the Council. 

Electrical Contracting. — ^A Sub-Committee has drawn up a 
scheme of apprenticeship in the industry. 

Pottery; Vehicle Building.— The question of regulating the 
entry of apprentices into the industry, and the provisioti of 
proper training is engaging the attention of a Committee. A 
scheme providing for the re-entry of apprentices retHrning 
from war service has been approved. 

Wool (and Allied) Textiles. — A Sub-Committee has been ap* 
pointed. 


VI.— Education 

Education Committees have been set up by the following 
[Councils: 

Building. Pottery. 

China Clay, Silk. 

Furniture. ; Vehicle Building, 
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These Commitees have hecw in dose touch with the Board of 
Education and laical Kdncational Authorities, and have discussed 
siicli c|iicstions as Apprenticeshit>, Continuation, and Technical 
ScltoolH, etc. 

Liaison Officers have laien appointed by the Board of lulucatioii 
to act in an advisory capacity on most of the Joint Industrial 
Councils- 


VIL-*-Statistics and Reseai^ch 

B0iLniM«.“-^Thc Council has appointed a Committee to consider 
the ^luestiiin of Scientific Management and Reduction of Costs, 
with a view to enabling the Building Industry to render the 
most efficient service possible, This Committee has hdd sev- 
eral meetings and has appointed two Suh-Committecs to deal 
respectively with questions of improving production and ques- 
tions of the dislriinition of t!ie product. 

Pottery,'— ‘A Statistical and IncpiirieH Omunittee has been ap- 
pointed to impure into the general problems of the industry- 
This Committee ftas appointed a SulwCommittee to gel infor- 
nmlion on wages and making prices, also on the average per- 
centage of profits on turnover- 
Vehicok BiiiLtuNo ,— a Committee has been set up- 

Vnii'*-C)W;ANrAATIOK, PRCmAOANOA, ANU PtlBUCITY 

{§) Oa0AWiK:ATi0M.-- Action for improving the organization^ of 
employers and workpeople has been taken by the following 
Councils ; 

Coir Mat and Matting. 

I..eatt'ier Coods, Ruliber, 

Potlery- Tin Mining- 

Electrical Contracting-'— 'The Council has agreed tliat one of ili 
objects stioiiW be the eliminalion of the unorganized employer and 
"employee. 

Pottery-— “The Council tins passed a resolution to tin* effect that 
«pl0yeri be requested m grant facilities to Trade Unions to fo 
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oa to works for propaganda purposes m»«l {<tr at meal, 

auies, provided that tio interference witii tlw «-.iU;un« f'ln nf the 
operatives’ duties is caused. 

(5) Propaganda and Ihimi-tcJTY.-'Moi.! nf thr i <mni*ils have 
from time to time issued reports to thr I’rr . v 
Coir Mat and Matting.—Tlie {.‘oiincil fiir- attd citcjdatcd 

a leaflet giving a short account of the work .un! aims of the 
Council. 

Waterworks Undertaking.s.~”Thc (*oui!cil has issued a Ic.iflet 
giving the constitution and function.^ of thr t 'onmnl, :i list of the 
members and officers of the Council, .and tlie rcMdutions on maxi- 
mum hours of work and overtime nUes adopted hy the Council. 


IX.— Relations with the Overseas Traiie Dwaktmi'.nt op 
T its Board op Trade 

Matches.— T his Council ha.s Itecn r«iuc.stc»l hy this Department 
to supply information as tot 

(o) The encouragcmMit o! study and research with a view 
to the improvement and perfection «£ the »in.%lity of 
the product, and of machinery and methods for eco- 
nomical manufacture in all hranches of the industry. 
(6) The preparation and consideration of statistics and re- 
ports relating to the industry throughout the world, and 
the effect on the industry of Customs and Excise 
duties. 

The question of setting up Commercial Suh-Cotnmittecs, charged 
with the special work of dcalii^ with matters in which the Hoard 
of Tr^e is concerned, is receiving the consideration of several 
Councils. In certain cases Commercial Suh-Cemmittee* are In 
IproM^s of formation. In others the matter to delegated to a tkn- 
eral PiKposes or other Standing Committee. IJaton Oflkers be- 
tween the Board of Trade and the Couacito have been appointed, 
In ' addition, most Couimtls by tlic 

Import '.Restrictions have appointed'd^Mtofl*. ftatt' their re- 
quirements '.to the Board of Twido: Import. i' Resirle^mti • 'QwwtitW-r 
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X/-— DiSTktcT Joint Inbusteial Councils 

District Joint Imlitstrid Councils have been formed or are in 
process of fimnation by the National Joint Industrial Councils for 
the following Iiulustries: 


Brca<l Baking. 

C!oir Mat and Matting. 
Elastic Webbing. 
Electrical Contraciing. 
I^iectricity Supply. 
Furniture. 

Cias. 

CJoldj Silver, etc. 

Heavy Cliemfcals. 
Hosiery (SccUtish). 


Local Authorities' Non- 
Trading Services (Man- 
ual Workers). 

Matches. 

Paint » C'olor, and Varnish. 
Road TraiLsport. 

Rubber. 

Sawniilling. 

Waterworks Undertakings. 
Wool (and Allied) Textiles. 
Woollen and Worsted 
(Scottish). 


Most of the other Ccnmcils have tlie (|uestion of the formation 
of District Crnineils mulvt consideration. In some industries Dis- 
trict Councils are regardet! as unnecessary. 


XL— W(«KH Committees 

Works CoinmittevM have htm or are being set up under the 
auspices of ifte respective joint Industrial Councils for the follow- 
ing Industrkm: 

Botddns. Pottery. 

China Clay. Rubber. ^ 

Cotr Mat and Matting* Tin Mining. 

llowery (Scottish). Wwdlen and WoTSted 

Malclm (Scottish). 

Several other Ckiimcik are at present considering the qummi 
of the fofttitlioii of Works Committees. 
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PROGRESS OF THE.KTABL™MgT OF JOIOT 

Showiitg Estimated Numbers or Workwople w Each Ikdustsy 

Esiimtsted No. of 

Number H'orliffopk 

coi«i 

• •O-.AA .... 

1 Tan. II ...Pottery — eciiv«% 

2 May 20 ..Building 

3 July i6... Rubber Manufactunng 58 .w» 

I July 20 . . . Gold and Silver rtc ■ • ■ 

5 July 23 ...Match Manufacturing 

S July 25 ...Silk 

7 July 31 •■■E«''‘'‘dure 

8 Aug. i6 ..Heavy Chcmicak 

o Sept. i8 ..Bread Baking, etc. 

10 Sept. i8 ..Paint, Color, and Varnish w 

II Sept. 23 ..Vehicle Building 

12 Oct I ....China Clay 

13 Oct 10 ...Hosiery (English) 

14 Oct 21 . . . Metallic Bedsteads • • 

15 Oct. 22 . . .Bobbin and Shuttle 

16 Oct 21 ...Made-up Leather Goods ***••.*;*. , w ....i 

17 Nov. 5 ...Woollen and Worsted (Scottish) 

18 Nov. 6 ...Hosiery (Scottish) » • ^ * • * ^ * ‘ * • * ' 

19 Nov, 21 ..Saw-rnillmg * 74,000 

1919 

20 Jan. 8 ....Wall-paper Making 3»000 

'21 Jan. 15 ...Wool (and Allied) Textile 3 t 3 §»W 

22' Jan. 17 ...Tin Mining . 6,000 

,'21 Jan. 22 ...Electrical Contractmg 0,000 

24 Jan. 24 .. .Packing-Case Making . a 4 iOOO 

21 Mar. 5 , . .Elastic Webbing, etc. 4,000 

26 Mar. 7 . . . Welsh Plate and Sheet ......... a5»000 

27 Mar. II . .Road Transport lSa»ooo 

,' 28 Mar. 12 ..Asbestos Manufacturing 3^000 

29 ' Mar. 20 . . Coir Mat and Matting 34W 

30 Apr. 3 ....Waterworks Undertakings 17,000 

31 Apr. II .. .Local Authorities' Non-Tmding 

Services (Manual Workers),, 60,000 

32 Apr. 30 . , . Gas Undertakings 94,,OC» 

'33 ' May i ...Electricity Supply '^.000 

34 May 8 .. .Heating and Domestic Engineering to, 500 

35 May 13 ..Spelter 3,000 

36 May 22 . . Flour Milling 

37 May 27 ..Boot and Shoe Manufa^Jture ,,,, 160^' 

38 Jnne 24 ..Iron and Steel Wire Manufacture ■ 341 ^ 00 '® 

39 June 25 ..Music Trades , 

40 July I ....Printing 

41 July 9 ....Needles, Fish Hooks, and Fishtug 

Tackle ' ^ 8^ 

Total *"'"'^4384#'' 
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(Note by the Author) 

The British Oovcrnmciit aniioonced at the Ivcgtnning of 1920 
that SI Joint Industrial C*ouncils (Wlntlcys) had lieen set np. 
These represent about 3,2iK)»ooo workers. The British lean hack 
on precedent and eye such new machinery as that of the Whitleys 
with a Luddite sus|)icit>iL liKknstriul dealings are meshed in a 
multiple technique of agreements and grades and rates. British 
industry has a vast inherited network of collective agreements, 
boards and joint committees of voluntary conciliation and arbi- 
tration. By 1910 there were t A>6 collective agreements, covering 
wages and hours* conditions of work, and interference with man- 
agement* By 1913, there were 325 permanent Boards of Con- 
ciliation. Collective bargaining, then, had through the last gen- 
eration created its own machinery of diplomacy. Back of it lay 
the threat of strike. Ahead of it rose the goal of legislative 
enactment. 

The Wfiitleys superimposed themselves upon tins hereditary 
intricate scdieme. 11ieir reception was mixed. Tlicy arc serving 
a purpose in establishing wages and hours, ** A case--*a very real 
case"--can made cnit for them in the matter of wages and 
hours/* said J, J. Mallon (in November, 1919), But/* he added, 
**the Government Bulletin, describing their work, is all but bare 
of reference to any functions they fulfil in the training of workers 
for participatbn in management/* 

Three Whitley i'buncils have been formed on wliich the Gov- 
ernment as employer is represented, Tliiis marks the emergence 
of the application of tlie Whitley Scheme in the non-industrial 
and professional groups, Tim Admiralty Council and the Office 
of Works (biincil have held their first meetings. The Civil 
Service Council has iwel several times. 

The Webbs* revised liisktry 0/ Tmfc tlmmism appeared 
ill the spring of 1920. In it they »y : 

After two years propagandist effort, it seems as if the priuciptl 
industries, siidi a» agriniliure* trauiport, mining, cotton, engineefiiig, 
or shipbuildiiif, are unlikely to adopt the Whitley Scheme. The liov- 
eriiwettl fotind itself constrained, after an obstinate resistance by Ifit 
betdf of nearly ati the depirtments, to institute the Cmnicils thraugh* 
mt 'tit public ifrvto We venture on the prediction that some such 
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scitenle will commend itself in all nationaliwd or municipalised indus- 
tries and services, including such as may lie effectively 'cwitrntlcd’ 
by the Government, though remaining nominally the property «{ the 
private Capitalist— possibly also in the Co-operative Movement: Iwt 
that it is not likely to find favor cither in the well orgaiii/ed indtii- 
tries (for which alone it was devised) or in those in which there are 
Trade Boards legally determining wages, etc., or, inrked, permanently 
in any others conducted under the system of capitalist profit -m:iking.'' 

If the Whitleys survive, they will demand an all-inclusive Body, 
to tie together their activities. They will demanil some .such hotly 
as the half-realized National Industrial Council, 

The relationship of manual labor to the State will not he deter- 
mined by a vague group called "the puldic," The puhlic mu.st 
be analyzed into its various groups of doctor, teacher, tediniciaii, 
manager, miner, conductor. What Felix Adler calls the “ lateral 
pressure” of these groups on the warring incmher insitlc the 
social organism will be of more potency than the pressure of a 
mass called “the public,” exercised from above. The British 
railway strike was settled by the pressure of the great trade 
unions (represented by 14 men) upon Lloyd George and the 
railwaymen. 

Whitleys and National Industrial Councils will only avail as 
they become new institutions and give con.stitutiona! representa- 
tion and expression to the working groups inside the State. 



SECTION THREE 
THE WORKERS 


CHARTER I 

MEMORANDUM ON TITIC CAUSES OF AND REMEDIES 
I'OR f.ABOR UNREST 

PfiESBNTmi KY THE Thauk Union Rki'kesentativks on TtJK Joint 
CoMMirri'K Al'I'OlNTiaj at TttE NaTIONAI. iNini.STRlAI, COM- 
FEHKNCK, Heed at the Centrai, Hael, London, on FebrU” 
ARY 37th, 1919 


I.—Tur Causes of Unhest 

No one can doulit the existence in the Unite<! Kingdom at the 
present time of the most widesiiread and deep-seated unrest that 
has ever been known in this country. The cause.s of this unrest 
do not admit of any .simple and coinpreheu.sivc explanation. They 
are variou.s and tiiver.se and different catise.s take the first pl.ace 
in different di.stricts and .'injong different groups of workers, 'f'hc 
main OHtline.«i arc, however, .sufficiently di.stinct to admit of certain 
broad and general concItEsions, and thi,s memorandum is an attempt 
to describe some of the mo-st important caustes so far as they relate 
to economic comiitions. No attempt will be made to deal with 
causes of a {wditical character, although it is impossihk to separate 
these completely from economic causes. Thus, the representation 
of LaJ«r ill Parliament not only has a political aspect, but also 
provides, under favorable corulitions, tlie best possible safeguard 
for a constitutional ventilation of economic grievances, and the 
under-representatkm of lalmr in the present House of tkmniums 
must therefore l»c clas.sed, to this extent, among the economic fac- 
tors, as well as among the {xilitkal factors, in unrest. It must he 
remembered that throughout the war the workers have been ted 
to expect that the conclusion of hostilities would he followed by a 
profound revolution in the economic structure of society. Not 
only wcial theorist*, bat also the most prominent spokesmen of the 
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Government, and not a few employers, have constantly told the 
workers that we should never revert to the old conditions of in- 
dustry and that an altogether higher standard of life and an alto- 
gether superior status for the worker in industry would he secured 
as soon as the immediate burden of hostilities was removed. The 
Prime Minister himself has urged an official depittation from the 
Labor Party to be audacious, and the promises of drastic industrial 
change made by the Government are too numerous to chronicle. 
The Prime Minister’s own words to the Labor Party Deputation 
are worth quoting. He said: 

“I am not afraid of the audacity of these proposals. I 
believe the settlement after the war will succeed in proportion 
to its audacity. . . . Therefore, what I shouhl he looking 
forward to, I am certain, if I could have presumed to have 
been the adviser of the working classe.s, would he this: I 
should say to them audacity is the thing for you. Think out 
new ways; think out new methods; think out even new ways 
of dealing with old problems. Don’t always he thinking of 
getting back to where you were before the war: get a really 
new world.” 

In view of the attitude now adopted by the Government in regard 
to industrial reconstruction, these wor(l,s of the Prime Minister 
must be regarded as a material cause of Labor unrest. 


I. — Laclt of Policy 

At the present moment the workers find themselves face to face 
with disappointment. There is also no sign that any comprehen- 
sive policy has been prepared, or even contemplated, by the Gov- 
ernment or by the Employers, with a view to bringing about any 
drastic change in indu.stry. Everywhere the workers find cither 
the drtermmation to revert as soon as possible to pre-war condi- 
tions in the operation of commerce and manufacture, or, where the 
question of reverting to pre-war conditions does not arise or con- 
cerns primarily Labor, they find that few, if any, preparations have 
been made for the introduction of real changes. The lack of any 
comprehensive industrial or economic policy on the part of the 
Ctoyeminent or the employers must therefore be regarded a* Wto 
of the principal factors in the present Labor unrest. 
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r/»e Control of Industry 

With increasing vehemence Labor is challenging the whole 
structure of capitalist industry as it now exists, ft is no longer 
willing to acquiesce in a system under which industry is conducted 
for the benefit of the few. It demands a system of industrial con- 
trol which shall be truly democratic in character. This is seen on 
the one hand in tfie demand for public ownership of vital indus- 
tries and services and public control of services not nationalized 
which threaten the public with the danger of monopoly or exploita- 
tion. It is also seen in the increasing demand of the workers in 
all Industries for a real share in industrial control a demand 
which the Whitley scheme, in so far as it has been adopted, has 
done little or nothing to satisfy. Tins demand is more articulate 
in some industries tlum others. It is seen clearly in the national 
programs of the railwaymen and of the miners; and it is less 
clearly formulated by the worker.s in many other industries. The 
workers are no longer prepared to acquiesce in a system in which 
their labor h Imtiglit and sohl as a commodity in the l^alior market. 
They are beginning to assert tliat they have a human right to an 
equal and democratic partnership in indu.stry; that they must be 
treated in future not as *Miands'* or part of the factory equip- 
ment, but as human beings with a right to use their abilities by 
hand and brain in the service not of the few hut of the whole 
community- 

The extent to winch workers are challenging the ‘'whole system 
ol industrial organiiation is very much greater to-day than ever 
before# and unrest proceeds not only from more immediate and 
special grievances Imt alseb to an increasing extent, from a desire 
to sulmtitutc a democratic system of public ownership and produc- 
tion for use with an increasing dement of control Iiy the organized 
workers themselves for the existing capitalist organization of 
industry- 

Prices 

Among the more immediate and special causes of industrial 
unrest the high prices prevailing for commodities of commim con- 
'gumption take a proininent place. Higlt prices in iliemsdves cause 
industrial unrcit since the attempt is stddmn, if ever# made lo, 
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readjust wages to a higher cost of living tiiilil the workers thetn- 
selves strongly press their demands. Tfic fact that the onus of 
securing concessions which are necessary even to ttiaiiitain Labor 
in its present position is always thrown upon the workers, and 
that strong resistance is practically always offered !>y the em- 
ployers to such readjustments Is a standing provocation to unrest, 
and has been a very material factor during the time of increasing 
prices through which we have been passing. Moreover, the 
workers are convinced that the high prices which have prevailed 
have not been unavoidable or purely due to natural causet^ From 
the very beginning of the war period the 'Labor MoyemtliL has 
pressed upon the Government the adoption of mea8uref''desi:fhM 
to keep down the cost of living, and although control over private 
induwStry has been gradually extended, it has, in most cases, not 
been sufficiently thorough or has been instituted far too late to 
check materially the rising prices, and certainly too late to prevent 
the amassing of huge fortunes at the public expense. The system 
of control which has operated during the war has meant, in the 
majority of cases, the fixing of prices at a level which will give 
what is regarded as a reasonable margin of profit to tlie least 
efficient concern, and this has meant, in case after case, the fixing 
of prices which leave an entirely unnecessary balance of profit to 
the more fortunately situated or more efficient establishments. In 
these drcumstances, unrest arises and the workers are strongly 
Convinced that the only way of keeping down prices is by taking 
production and distribution into the hands of the public itself so 
that the price can be fixed at such a level as to be fair in the 
aggregate and so that gains and losses can be distributed over the 
whole supply of each product. The fact then that control by the 
State has usually been instituted too late, and the further fact that, 
even when it has been put into operation, it has not had the effect 
of reducing prices because the motive of private profit has still 
been preserved, must be regarded as a most potent factor in aggra- 
vating unrest and confirming working class suspicions of wide- 
spread profiteering. 

4, — Profiteering 

The universal opinion among the working classes that profiteer- 
.'ing' has taken place during the war on an unprecedented scale 
~ must also be reckoned as one of the most important causes, of 
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trnrest. It is, of course, impossible to produce au accurate state- 
ment of the extent and character of this profiteering, hut an indi- 
cation is given in the inclosures of the type of fact reported in 
the newspapers which has l)een a powerful mfluence in convincing 
the piildic tliat widesfiread profitcerixig is prevalent. (Sec inclo- 
sures appended.) Indications have pointed to the fact that large 
fortunes liavc heen amassed a.s a result of the war liy many sec- 
tions among tfic employing and financial classes. Tlie following 
indications are those which have principally led to the impression 
that extensive profiteering has been prevalent: 

a* The reports in the newspapers of dividends, distribution of 
bonus shares, distrilmtion of dividends higher than pre- 
Wd,T dividends after payment of excess profits duty, and 
other reports showing that the prosperity of well-known 
firms is greater than ever before as a result of tlie war. 
b. The impression that large profits beyond those actually de- 
clartHl in the form of dividends or bonus shares have been 
accumulated by am or another of the following methods: 
The placing of exceptionally large sums to the reserve be- 
yond tlie increase in depreciation necessitated by war 
conditions. 

The equipment, by grant or out of excess profits at the 
public expense, of new factories, etc., or the re-equipment 
of old ones, wliich will be in a position to earn high 
profits after the war. 

c The impression that the excess profits tax has operated not 
m m to reduce tlie total amount of profit obtained by the 
large concerns wliich have been in a position to secure 
almost what prices they chose to ask for their commodi- 
ties, tnit to increase prices and thereby maintain profits at 
the same lieiglit as they would have reached if there had 
been no excess profits taxation. 
d. The constant references in Government reports an<l in the 
newipapers, giving accounts of tlie progress of combina- 
tion among firms which have led to the impression that 
** vested interests are liecoming more powerful in the com- 
mimity Itian ever, and that there is a serious danger of a 
great exteniion cif private monopolies prejudicial to^he 
piiMle, and that the Government is steadily fostering com- 
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bination among capitalists without adequate safeguards for 

the public interest. 

e. The fact that huge combinations of capitalists have been 
formed during the war for the express purpose of influenc- 
ing the Government, and the impression that these combina- 
tions are listened to with far more attention l)y Government 
Departments, than the representations made by Labor. 

This list by no means exhausts the causes which have led the 
workers to believe that widespread profiteering exists, but it would 
be impossible to carry the matter further without entering into 
considerable detail. It need only be said that profiteering in articles 
of working class consumption, such as food, naturally produces a 
more immediate and profound impression in working class circles 
than profiteering which, although it may lie even more extensive, 
is not equally apparent to the ordinary man or woman. TIic work 
of the Ministry of Food and of the Consumers’' Council has done 
something to diminish the suspicion among the workers of food 
profiteering, but this suspicion is rapidly reviving as a beginning 
is made of the removal of food control, 

5 ‘ — Government Policy in Relation to Industry 

The actions of the Government in relation to industry since the 
general election have deepened the working class impression that 
profiteering is prevalent. The sale of national ships, shipyards, 
and factories is strongly resented by Labor, especially as this has 
taken place at a moment when the ships might have been made of 
the greatest use, in national hands, both in relieving the necessities 
of the world and in preventing the creation of powerful shipping 
monopolies. The shipyards might have been used to increase and 
develop a national mercantile marine, and the factories, as well m 
the shipyards, might have been turned to the task of useful peace- 
time production, and might have been made a powerful factor for 
prevention of unemployment, both during the period of disloca- 
tion and permanently. The words used by the Minister of Labor 
at the Industrial Conference on February 27th have intensified 
Labor's misgivings. Sir Robert Horne said: 

" The consideration which ultimately weighed with the Gov- 
ernment was that the only chance of expediting matters >tt|' 
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tlic present time was to restore confidence in private enter- 
prise. . . . If tlie Government was regarded as a competitor 
in the incliLStries which private enterprise was at present run- 
ning they would never get proper work started again at all’" 

This is hy no means tlie view' of Labor, which holds strongly 
that the development of national resources under public ownership 
is the most urgent need of luilustry at the present time. The 
eagerness of llie Ciovernment to sell the national property and its 
expressed determination to compete in no way with private inter- 
ests in the task of product iom even on such commotlitks as tele- 
phones which arc retpiircd !)y the Government itself in large num« 
hct% and the hasty abandoning of national control over industry, 
without any fwle«|u«alc safeguards for the future protection of tlie 
consumer* have led tlie workers to the view that tlie Government's 
first concern is the restriction (^f public oxvnership and the restora- 
tion, at all costs* the systen) of turnUtetion for private profit* 
Moreover, the refusal of the Gtwernmenl to come to any decision 
on tlie <|tiestion of mine and railway nationalization, despite defi- 
nite promises made during the general election and although the 
solution of tins ipiestion is obviously vital to the proldem O'f 
industrial reconst rtict ion as a whole, seems to show that no con- 
structive industrial policy cati be expected* Tims* disillusionment 
and fear of ex|doitation in the future on an unprecedented scale 
has made the workers think that their only remedy lies in taking 
matters into their own hands* 

The prevention of unemployment and provision against unem- 
ployment shoukl have been one of tlie first tlioughts of the Gov- 
ernment as soon as tlm c|ueHtioii of industrial reorganization began 
to he consklered* The workers fully uiulerstood that steps were 
being taken to bring into immediate operation upon the conclusion 
of hostilities a permanent scheme both for the prevention of iinem- 
ploymcnt wherever possildc and for the maintenance of the un- 
employed where this could nc4 lie done, Tlicy now find that no 
ptrmtttciil provision has been made, and that the Govcriitiicnt 
sctaally proposvi to witlidraw the temporary provision for the 
miemployed before iiiitituting any permanent system of prevetilioti 
mid maintcntiice. The reduction of the unemidoyinent donation 
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before a comprehensive and. permanent scheme of prevention and 
provision has been brought into operation, will have the effect 
of extending and increasing unrest. Moreover, the administration 
of the unemployment donation h«is given consideralde cause for 
dissatisfaction, especially in the case of women, wlio are being 
compelled in case after case to take jobs in sweated industries 
practically at pre-war rates of wages. 

We are of the opinion that the unequal distribution of wealth 
which prior to the war kept the purchasing power of the ma- 
jority of the wage earners at a low level, constituted a primary 
cause of unemployment. During the labor unrest debate in the 
House of Commons, February, 1912, the Farliameuiary Secretary 
to the Board of Trade stated that the department had particulars 
of wages paid to 7,300,000 workpeople, and further informed the 
House that 60 per cent of the wage earners for whom tliey had 
particulars were receiving less than 30s. per week, l^rom the Land 
Inquiry Committee Report, published in 1913, we learn that almut 
60 per cent of the ordinary adult agricultural laliorcrs received 
less than i8s. per week, a substantial percentage being in receipt 
of less than 153. per week. 

In 1911 the Government appointed a Royal Commission to inves- 
tigate the cause of a dispute affecting railway employees. The 
union representatives submitted a statement sfmwing the rates of 
wages for railway war workers in 1906, as follows: 


No. Receiving £1 per week or less 


England and Wales 81,300 

Scotland m.pfx) 

Ireland 6,650 


Per Cent of Total 
Number Employed 

-..'347 

4SS 

7U 


Showing over 100,000 workers employed in an industry not 
affected by foreign competition not exceeding £i per week. 

,, ^ 'Sir G. S. Barnes, Second Secretary, Board of Trade, giving 
evidence before a Select Committee of the House of Commons In 
1913/ supplied the following particulars of wages paid to women 
workers. 

' In' the Sugar Confectionery trades 40.5 per cent were receiting'::' 
; less than los. per week, with an average wage of iis. 94^ ' 
preserving 444 with an average of los, iid. The women 
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in the hollo w-ware trade to the number of 700 have 1>een on strike 
to obtain a minimum 'wage of los, for a week of $4 hours. 

In the calendering and machine ironing tradc^ of tlie women 
over 18 years of age working full time^ 32 per cent earned under 
los., and the average was ns. 4d. for a do-Iiour week. 

The above particulars of wages paid covering Railway Workers, 
Agricultural Laborers, and a large percentage of women workers 
indicate that a very large body of wage earners have received a 
rate of wages limiting their power of consumption to such an 
extent as seriously to limit the elYective demand for all the essen- 
tials of life, and as a consequence unemployment has been created 
l>y under consumption. 


y.— Wages and Earnings 

The termination of liostilities caused a sudden reduction in the 
earnings, thougii not in tine wage rates, of htige classes of work- 
ers, without any corresponding decrease in the cost of living. 
This has, no doubt, to some extent intensified the unrest, but wage 
grievances are not, at the present time, responsilde for more than 
a fraction of it. At the same time there are two aspects of the 
wages prol'dem in connection with which the uncertainty of the 
present position is already causing serious unrest. 

I. Most classes of workers Inave put forward demands for wage 
increases and the incorporation in wages of war advances, 
with a view not merely to maintaining their pre-war posi- 
tion in relation to the increased cost of living, hut to im- 
proving their cconamk po.sition. Failure to satisfy the 
universal demand of the workers for a higher standard of 
life will uttdoul>tedly be followed by widespread unrest. 
This applies not only to the highly organized, hut also to 
the less organized groups of workers. It is the universal 
opinion among tlic workers that every worker, no matter 
what tlie trade or occupation with which he or site is con- 
iiceted, » entitled to a reasonable minimum standard of 
life, and that the existing slow and cumlmous methods of 
dealing with this problem tty tlie gradual and picce-tneal 
extension of the Trade Boards Act, in face of periistent 
obstruction and op|»siiion, arc entirely inadeciimtc, 
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2, The wages (Temporary Regulation) Act is due to expire 
in May. Unless steps are taken to renew it until perma- 
nent provision has been made for dealing with wage rates 
in the future, unrest will be gravely increased. 

S . — Hours of Labor 

Probably the most important immediate cause of unrest is the 
question of hours of labor. Hours have l>een singularly little 
changed for a very long time past, and before the war demands 
were being made in many industries for a substantial reduction. 
The workers are now urgently demanding a higher standard of 
leisure, to be achieved by a reduction in working hours and the 
abolition of systematic overtime. K matters are allowed to firitt, 
these demands will lead to serious unrest and possildy dislocation 
in practically every industry in the country. There is a strong 
opinion among the workers that the hours protdem should l)e dealt 
with as a whole with a view to the formulation of some maxinuim 
limit applicable to all workers. Otherwise hours of lalior will take 
a prominent place in encouraging unrest for a long time to come. 

p . — Housing 

Side by side with the demand for a higher standard of life and 
leisure comes the demand for more and better housing accommo- 
dation. Overcrowding has been an especially serious factor in the 
creation of unrest in many centers during the war period, and 
attention was drawn to this point in the reports on Industrial 
Unrest prepared for the Government two years ago. . . . The 
rapidly growing shortage of houses at the present time, and the 
failure to build new houses, have done a great deal to undermine 
working class confidence, and must now rank among the principal 
factors of unrest. 

ra — Recogmtion of Trade Unions 

More than one dispute recently has centered around the ques- 
tion of the recognition of trade unionism. Among Government 
employees the Police Union has been refused recognition, and 
serious unrest has thereby been caused* The Railway Clerks’^ 
Association only secured partial recognition from the Government 
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by the threat of an immediate strike, and even now serious trouble 
is being caused by the attempts of the Railway Executive Com- 
mittee and the companies to whittle down this recognitioiL There 
has been serious delay in applying the Whitley Committee's Report 
to c'lny section of Government employees, and even now it lias not 
been applied to the Civil Service, with the result that this claSvS of 
workers is in a grave state of unrest. Among employees of private 
firms recognition is still liy no means completely or fully estalilished 
—a point which has been specially brought to our notice by one 
Association, that of the Engineering and Shipbuilding Draughts- 
men, wliich, although it includes practically all the draughtsmen 
cligilile for membership, is still refused recognition. Recognition 
is still especially defective in the workshops, and it is clear that 
the Failure to provide for full recognition of Trade Union Or- 
ganization in and out of the workshops is responsible for a good 
deal of unrest. 


ir.’^Lack of Rcprvscntaiiva Machinery 

One reason why the existing unrest in industry lacks co-ordina- 
tion and is dilKcult to express in concrete terms is that there exists 
no adequate macluncry capable of giving constant expression to 
the co-ordinated demamls of the whole of the workers. Numerous 
Committees and C^onferences have l)ccn set up and summoned liy 
the Government for various industrial and economic purposes. 
These have mostly hum unsatisfactory and often of an unrepre- 
sentative character. There is an urgent demand for an elective 
body fully representative of ’Labor to advise the 'Government on 
economic and imlustrtal policy in general Tim absence of such a 
body is certainly one of the causes for tlm rapid extension of the 
present industrial unrest and for its taking in some cases an indefi- 
nite and incoherent form. Until some such really representative 
body is brought into existence it is to be feared that unrest will 
continue to possess a disorganized and largely unco«ordinated 
character. 

rite AilUude of ifw Government and the Employers 

It is not possible to discuss the question of labor unrest without 
drawing attention to one important factor, both as causing of 
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unrest and as making it take unconstitutional directions. It is 
unfortunately the fact that it has been much more difficult to get 
prompt attention to industrial grievances diiriiig the war period in 
those cases in which the workers, from patriotic motives, have 
remained at work and endeavored to act hy constitutional methods 
than where they have come out on strike or threatened immediate 
and drastic action. This suicidal policy of delaying remedial 
action for grievances until the workers have decided to take mat- 
ters into their own hands is responsible for a great deal of pre- 
ventable unrest, and there is a general opinion that tmth employers 
and the Government would be wise to take steps to insure that in 
future, grievances, as soon as they arise and before they reach 
the point of danger, should be promptly considered and dealt with 
on sympathetic lines. 

11. — Remedies foe Uneest 

To the foregoing statement we append certain general sugges- 
tions as to remedies. We shall follow, as far as possible, in our 
discussion of remedies the order of the paragraphs setting out the 
causes of unrest. 


I.— Control of Industry 

(a) A substantial beginning must be made of instituting public 
ownership of the vital industries and services in this country. 
Mines and the supply of coal, railways, docks, ami other means of 
transportation, the supply of electric twwer, and shipping, at least 
so far as ocean-going services are concerned, should be at once 
nationalized. 

(5) Private profit should be entirely eliminated from the manu- 
facture of armaments, and the amount of nationalization necessary 
to secure this should be introduced into the engineering, shipbuild- 
ing, and kindred industries* 

' (c)' There should be a great extension of municipal ownership, 
and ownership by other local authorities and co-operative control 
of those services which are concerned primarily with the supplying 
of local needs. 

(d) Key industries and services should at once be publicly 

owned. 

^ (e) This extension of public ownership over vital industries 
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should be accompanied by the granting to the organized workers 
of the greatest practicable amount of control over the conditions 
and the management of the various industries. 

2,^State Control and Prices 

(a) Where an industry producing articles of common consump- 
tion or materials necessary to industries producing articles of com- 
mon consumption cannot be at once publicly owned, State control 
over sucit iiKlustrics should be retained. 

(b) Slate control Ikls been shown to provide some check upon 
profiteering and high |)rices, and this is a reason why it should be 
maintained until industries pass into the stage at which they can 
be conveniently nationalized. 

(c) Many groups of capitalists at the present time are loudly 
claiming State assistance in re-establishing their industries upon 
a profit-making luisis. There must be no State assistance without 
strict State control 


S^-^Profttccring 

(a) A determined attempt should he made in each industry by 
public inquiry tlirougli Royal Commissions to elicit all the facts 
with regard to war profiteering. 

(b) Organized labor in each industry or service should have 
the right of nominating half the membership of the Commission, 
the other half lieing appointed by tlie Government to represent 
interests similar to tliose represented by the Government nominees 
on the Cxml Commission. The Government should also, in each 
case, appoint a Chairman. This principle should l>e adopted not 
only in constituting these Commissions, but also in the other Com- 
mittees and Commissions pra|>osetl in this memorandum. 

(c) Such an inquiry should include not only firms directly en- 
gaged in industrial production, but also subsidiary and trading 
concernt, and that a comprehensive attempt should t^e made to dis- 
cover the extent and effect of combination between firms, and to 
lay bare any tendencies towards monopolistic combination which 
are at present developing in British Industry. 

(d) In view of the enormous burden of de!>i which has been 
accumukted as a result of the war and the metlioils atlopteci in 
financing the war by loan rather than by direct taxation, steps 
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should at oace bo taken to remove a considerable part of this 
burden by a graduated levy on capital from which property tip 

to fi,ooo would be exempt* 

4. — Government Policy in Rdaimn to Imiuslry 

The policy of selling national factories, ships* and shipyards 
should be immediately reversed, and botli the shi|is and the sliip* 
yards and factories should he resumed hy t!ie State and operated as 
national concerns in the interest of the whole community* 

^.^Unemployment, Seenriiy, tmd Mciinicimnce 

(a) We are of the opinion that a general increase in wages 
by improving the purchasing power of tlte workers wrnild liave a 
general and permanent effect in tin* direction of limiting continu- 
ous unemployment, by bringing consumption up to something more 
like equilibrium with production* 

(b) A special commission should lie ap|)ointcd immediately to 
investigate and report within a *specified limit of time, upon the 
whole problem of unemployment in tlm wi<lest sense, and the atten- 
tion of this Commission should lie especially directed to the prob- 
lem of under consumption as a cause of unemployment, and the 
possibility of instituting a State bonus. 

(c) Pending the report of this Commission the Government 
should at once address itself to the task of preventing unem- 
ployment by all means within its power* 

(d) We strongly urge the immediate creation of a central au- 
thority to deal with the allocation of all Government contracts in 
such a way as to steady the volume of employment am! to co- 
ordinate orders given by local authorities* This central authority 

’.should co-operate closely with the National Industrial CoimciL 

(e) A complete and comprehensive scheme of unemployment 
provision extending to all workers on a non-contributory basis 
should be instituted at the earliest possilde moment, and this 
scheme should provide for adequate maintenance of those workers 
who are unemployed, and for the making up of maintenance pay 
to those workers who are under employed. All unemployed work- 
people under such a scheme would be entitled to a flat rate of 
benefit. It would, however, be desirable that there should be, in 
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addition to tlie flat rate, a supplementary allowance for dependent 
children. 

(/) Tins scheme should he administered directly through the 
trade unions, the Government maintenance pay for the unemployed 
being handed over in the form of a subvention to tlie various trade 
unions to administer on behalf of their own niemhers. Where in 
any case direct admijiistration through a trade union is not ar- 
ranged, maintenance pay should be administered through tlie 
Employment Exchanges, but if such a system of administration is 
to carry any confidence the present organization of the Employ- 
ment Kxchatiges must l)C drastically remodeled, and the Exchanges 
must be placed under the direct control of Joint Committees equally 
representative of the employers and trade unions. 

(r;) In addition to the provision made under such nDn-contri!)U- 
tory National scheme the State should assist Trade Unions to pro- 
vide an additional l^enefit out of their own funds by giving a 
suhsiily from State funds eqtii valent to 50 per cent of the amount 
expended by tiie Union on unemployment allowances. 

(/i) Until this permanent provision is brought fully into opera- 
tion it will he essential to continue, at least on tlie original scale, 
the temporary system of unemployment donation instituted on the 
termination of hostilities. 

(I) It is alisolutely necessary to make provision for a greater 
degree of security on the part of the worker. The worker who 
is threatened with arliilrary dismissal should, in all cases, have a 
prior rigid of appeal to his fellow workers, and wherever dismissal 
takes place on grounds other than those of demonstrated miscon- 
duct, the worker who is dismissed should be entitled to a payment 
proportionate to his period of service with the firm. 

(J) Special provision should be made for the maintenance of 
widows witli tlependent children, . and for the endowment of 
mothers, in order to prevent them from being forced into industry 
against the interest of society. 


6.-^Wages 

(a) A higher standard of living for the wliolc working com.- 
munity is not only desirable hut immediately po.s.sil>le. 

(b) Every worker should be entitled by law to a reasonable 
minimum wage. 
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(c) Until full provisions securing this to all workers have been 
brought into actual and complete operation, the temporary system 
of regulating wages under the Wages (Temporary Regulation) 
Act should continue. 

(d) The principle of equal pay for men and women should be 
universally applied, both on grounds of justice and in order that 
there may be no degrading of conditions iivany occupation through 
the introduction of female labor. 


7 , — Hours of Labor 

(a) A universal reduction of hours to a maximum of eight in 
any one day, and 44 in any one week, is immediately necessary, 
subject only to such modifications in particular industries or occu- 
pations as can be clearly proved to be necessary for the efficient 
carrying on of the service. All such modifications should be 
allowed only on condition that the terms vSeciired to the workers 
in the industries so exempted from the strict operation of an 
Eight-Hour Act should be not less favorable on the whole than 
the terms accorded to workers under the Act. 

(h) Power should at once be taken to reduce the number of 
hours worked below eight by a simple procedure, such as that of 
provisional order as soon as industry has been given time to 
readjust itself to the new conditions. 

(c) The eight hours which should be made a legal maximum 
for all workers should not prevent the workers in any trade or 
industry either from maintaining any better conditions which they 
have already secured, or from securing better conditions in the 
future. 

(d) Power should be taken in any Act regulating hours where 
a collective agreement has been arrived at between repre- 
sentative organizations securing a lower maximum of hours for 
a particular trade or occupation, to make this lower maximum 
compulsory for the whole trade, including those parts of it which 
are unorganized or unfederated. 

(e) Any measure regulating the hours of labor should also 
include provisions for the prohibition of all systematic overtime, 
and for the payment of all overtime worked at special rates. 

(/) Special rates of pay should apply also to night work, Sun- 
day,^ and holiday work,, and night work should be abolishod 
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lately for women and children and, wherever possible, for all 
workers. 

iff) Steps should immediately be taken for the intematiotial 
regulation of tine hotirs of labor, and for the inclusion of a uni- 
versal maximum in the terms of the International Charter of 
Labor. 

(h) The fact that a trade has not reached a high state of or- 
ganization should not l:>c regarded as an excuse for long hours 
or bad conditions of employment- 

S. — Housing 

(a) ITic housing of the people must be regarded as a national 
responsilulity^ and the national resources must he utilized to the 
fullest extent in order to secure the imme<Uatc provision of enough 
houses to insure a great general improvement in housing condi- 
tions for the whole people. 

(b) If local authorities fail, under the conditions now offered 
by the State, to provide houses, the State must itself at once 
assume the responsiliility of providing the houses which are neces- 
sary, or of compelling t!m local authorities to do so. 

(c) Far more regard must he given than in the past both to the 
conditions winch arc necessary for the maintenance of public 
health and to convenience and comfort of the working class house- 
hold and especially of the housewife* 

(d) Provision must be made for the fullest participation of 
working class representatives, including women, <Hrectly chosen 
by tlm workers, in seeing that this scheme is carried properly and 
completely into effect* 

p^^RecogmtioH of Trade Unions 

All trade unions and federations and associations of trade unions 
recognized by the Labor Movement itself must receive full recog- 
nition both from the employers and from the State and the local 
authorities* 


m.^Creaiion of Representative Machinery 

Some national machinery fully representative of the employers 
and of Labor to advise the Uovernraent in relation to all issues 
affectinf industry generally should be brought into bdng at the 
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earliest possible momeiiit. This body shoiilci possess the full con- 
fidence of Labor, and should have the most democratic constitution 
that can possibly be secured. Witliout interfering where adequate 
machinery already exists, such an industrial council would form a 
useful medium for negotiation on questions affecting mutual rela- 
tions of employers and workers in general, and on all questions 
of general industrial and economic policy. 


II, — The Attitude of the Government and of the Fimployers 

(a) A drastic change in the attitude of the Government Depart- 
ments which deal with Labor is essential. 

(/;) It should be regarded as the duty of any Government De- 
partment employing Labor or entering into contracts whicli involve 
the employment of Labor, to insure for all workers in its direct 
or indirect employment an adequate standard of life, and tlie best 
possible conditions of employment. 

(c) Any claim or demand put forward liy a body of workers 
should be immediately attended to, whether or not a strike lias 
taken place and whether or not notice of strike has been given, 
without waiting for the organized workers to demonstrate their 
determination to take action. The Government should aim at being 
beforehand with unrest by removing all legitimate grievances as 
soon as they arise. 

(d) The indefensible delay of the Ministry of Labor in setting 
up Trade Boards must come to an end, and the macliincry of the 
Trade Boards Act must be put info operation at once for all the 
less organized trades and occupations. 

(c) The employer, if he desires to prevent Labor unrest, should 
regard it as part of his responsibility to secure to all the workers 
whom he employs the best possible conditions of life and the 
earliest possible removal of all grievances. 

(/) The habitual use now made by employers of machinery of 
conciliation and negotiation for the purpose of delaying the settle- 
tnent of industrial demands must be discontinued. 

(g) It is essential that all machinery of negotiation should be 
capable of rapid operation, and that it should in no case be used 
for the purpose of delaying a decision, and that with a view to 
insuring that it will not be so used, all awards and agreements 
should be made retrospective to the date of the original claim. 
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CONCLUSIOKS 

The fwnclamental causes of Labor unrest are to be found rather 
in the growing determination of Labor to challenge the whole 
existing structure of capitalist industry than in any of the more 
special and smaller grievances which come to the surface at any 
particular time. 

These root causes are twofold— the l)rcakdown of the existing 
capitalist system of industrial organization, in the sense that the 
maSvS of the working class is now firmly convinced that production 
for private profit is not an equitable basis on which to build, and 
that a vast extension of public ownership and democratic control 
of industry is urgently necessary. It is no longer possible for 
organized Latmr to be controlle<l liy force or compulsion of any 
kind. It has grown too strong to remain within tlie hounds of the 
old industrial system and its unsatisfied demand for the re-organi- 
zation of industry on democratic lines is not only tlie most impor- 
tant, fmt also a constantly growing cause of unrest, 

'The second primary cause is closely linked with the first. It is 
that, desiring tlie creation of a new industrial system which shall 
gradually hut speedily replace the old, the workers can see no indi- 
cation that either the (iovernnumt or the employers liavc realized 
the necessity for any fundamental change, or that they are pre- 
pared even to make a fieginning of industrial re-organization on 
more democratic principles. The absence of any constructive 
policy on the side of the (lovernment or the employers, taken in 
conjunction witli the fact that Labor, through the Trades Union 
Congress and the Labor Party and tlirough the various Trade 
Union Organizations, has put forward a comprehensive economic 
and industrial program, Itas presented the workers with a sliarp 
contrast from which they naturally draw their own deductions. 

It is clear that unless and until the Government is prepared to 
realize the need for comprehensive reconstruction on a democratic 
liasis, and to formulate at constructive policy leading towards eco- 
nomic democracy, there can be at most no more titan a temporary 
diminution of indiwtrial unrest to be followed inevitably by fiirtlier 
waves of constantly growitig magnitude. 

The changes involved in tliis reconstruction must, of course, be 
gradual, but if unrest is to be prevented from assuming dangerous 
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forms m adequate assurance must be given immediately to the 
workers that the whole problem is being taken courageously in 
hand* It is not enough merely to tinker with particular grievances 
or to endeavor to reconstruct the old system by slight adjustments 
to meet the new demands of Labor. It is essential to question the 
whole basis on which our industry has been conducted in the past 
and to endeavor to find, in substitution for the motive of private 
gain, some other motive which will serve better as the foundation 
of a democratic system. This motive can 1)C no other than the 
motive of public service, which at present is seldom invoked save 
when the workers threaten to stop the process of production !>y a 
strike. The motive of public service should be the dominant mo- 
tive throughout the whole industrial system, and the problem in 
industry at the present day is that of bringing home to every per- 
son engaged in industry the feeling that he is the servant, not of 
any particular class or person, t)ut of the community as a whole* 
This cannot be done so long as industry continues to be conclucted 
for private profit, and the widest possible extension of public own- 
ership and democratic control of industry is therefore the first 
necessary condition of the removal of industrial unrest* 

Aarnua IIenukeson, Chairman. 

G* IX IL Cole, Secretary. 


ENCLOSURE A 


Dividends, 

Appended is a list of a few firms in various industries, showing the 
dividends declared on deferred and ordinary stocks* Those afford a 
rough measure of prosperity; no complete indication can be given 
without an exhaustive examination of the concern’s finances* Thus the 
a^ctual prosperity may be lower, if no dividends, or lower dividends, 
have been declared in previous years, or if the ordinary shares repre- 
sent a relatively small portion of die capital employed; on the other 
Land, low dividends may be coincident with very large profits^ where 
these , are placed to reserve, or caipitalized ag bonus-shares. An In- 
'crease in dividend, however, pretty definitely indicates a definite in- 
crease in prosperity, though the corresponding inference cannot 'be. 
drawn from a decrease in dividend. ' In the list given below an 
X denotes that the dividends are free of income-tax. 


Shipping^S^t Special Table. 
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Coal and Iron and Steel Companies* 

Pearson Knowles and Co., 45 per cent. (ir>i8) 

Sheepbridge Coal and Iron Co., is per cent.' x (1017) WA ner 

cent X (i9!8). ‘ 

Walter Scott, 15 per cent, x (i(>i7). 

Consett Iron Co., 40 per cent, x (1017). 

xts’r 

Shott’s Iron Co., 35 per cent, x (1917), 

orth Lonsdale Iron and Steel Co., j$ per cent, (1917). 

p “»r (" ,af "S “»’• .s 

Hadfidds, Ltd., 30 per cent, (1917). 

Consett Iron Co., 40 per cent (t9rB). 

Engineering (including Armamcttls) and Shipbuilding. 

Vickcra, Maxim and Co., i 6 A per cent. (1917), tzA Per cent fioifti 
,„d Co,. p„ 4 m i,:,Z ‘ 

ffTh^. V; "»'■ « («>8>. 

J. L Thorneycroft and Sons, 175^5 per cent (1917), 

Textile* 

(1918?/°''’ *754 per cent. (19,7). ,7^ cent. 

(1918^ 30 per cent 

Engli.sh Sewing Cotton, 20 per cent. (1918). 

Shipping Vale Spinning Co., 15 per cent, x (1018). 

Pine Spinning Co., 20 per cent. (1918). 

Holywood Spinning Co., 20 per cent. (1918). 

Moorfield Spinning Co., 16% per cent. (1918). 

May Mill Spinning Co., 53% per cent. (1918). 

Cion Spinning Co., 35 per cent. (1918). 


ENCLOSURE B 

Bonus Shares, Etc. 

Many companies have recently capitalized reserves bv issiiino- 
shares to the shareholders, either free or atTnX ^ 

value. In this wav «««.„ + w t ^ ^ ® ^ market 

is distributed to irSeholdeS reserve funds 

ro me Shareholders, and begins to cam dividends at 
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the same rate as the ordinary shares. Thus Brunner Monds declared 
a dividend of 2/14 per cent, for .several years, in one y(!ar they i,s.sued 
bonus-shares, and declared only a dividend of n per cent, the follow- 
ing year, although the amount received by the shareholders was 
exactly the same as before. 

ENCLOSURE C 


Rescn>c Funds. 

Many Coinp.anie.'i are placing increasingly large sums to their reserve 
fund.s, generally for tin* ostensible purpose of providing as much se- 
curity a.s possible for the uneerlaitt limes ahea<l. 

The (Jeneral Electric Coitipany, while declaring the same dividend 
(lo per cent, x) for tyiS as for ipiy, placed £100,000 to reserve in 
it>i8 as against .£.)o,ooo in ujiy, and carried forward .£145,286, as 
against .£8<;,786. 

In tpty Leach’s Argentine Estates placed £114,000 to reserve, as 
agaiiKst £t2,8tx> in the previous year. Instances could be ittdefmitely 
multiplied. 
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THE NATIONALIZATION OF MINES AND 
MINERALS BILL, 1919 

A Bill to Nationalize the Mines anp Minerals of Great 
Britain anu to Provide for thf. National Winning, Dis- 
tribution, AND Sale of Coal and Other Minerals 

Whereas it is expedient that mines and minerals should be taken 
into the possession of the State. 

Be it enacted by the King’s Mo.st Excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the lA>rds Spiritual and Temporal 
and Commons in this present I'arliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows : 

I. (i) For the purpose of winning, distributing, selling, and 
searching for coal and other minerals, there shall be estalilished 
by His Majesty by Warrant under the sign manual, a Mining 
Council, consisting of a President and 20 members, ten of whom 
shall be appointed by His Majesty and ten by the Association 
known as the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. 

(2) It shall be lawful for His Majesty, from time to time, to 
appoint any member of the Privy Council to be President of the 
Mining Council, under the name of the Minister of Mines, to hold 
office during His Majesty’s pleasure. 

(3) The Members of the Mining Council, other than the Presi- 
dent, shall be appointed for five years, but shall be eligible for 
reappointment. Provided that His Majesty or the Association 
known as the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain respectively 
shall have power to remove any person appointed by them and 
appoint some other person in his place. On a casual vacancy 
occurring by reason of the death, resignation, or otherwise of nny 
of such members or otherwise, His Majesty or the Miners* Fed- 
eration of Great Britain, as the case may be, shall appoint awttc 
other person to fill the vacancy, who shall continue in offit» 

394. 
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the member in whose place he was appointed should have retired, 
and shall then retire. The members of the Mining Council shall 
devote the whole of their time to the business of the Mining 
Council. 

2. (i) The Minister of Mines and one of the Secretaries of the 
Mining Council (to be ktiown as the Parliamentary Secretary and 
to be appointed by Ilis Majesty) shall at the same time be capable 
of being elected to and of .sitting in the Commons House of Par- 
liament. 

(2) The Mini.ster of Mines shall take the oath of allegiance 
and official oath, ami shall Im deemed to be included in the Fir.st 
Part of the Schedule to the Promi.ssory Oath.s Act, 1868, 

(3) There shall be paid -out of money provided by Parliament 
to the Minister of Mines a .salary at the rale of £2,000 a year, and 
to the Parliamentary Secretary a salary at the rate of £1,500 a 
year. 

{4) The Mini.ster of Mine.s and the Parliamentary Secretary 
shall be rcspon.sihle to Parliament for the acts of the Mining 
Council. 

3. (i) The Mining Council .shall appoint a Secretary (to he 
known a.s the Permanent Secretary), and such a.s.sistant secre- 
taries and oflicers and servanUs a.s the Mining Council may, with 
the sanction of the Treasury, determine. 

(2) Suhjcct to the provisions of Section II (2) of this Act, 
there shall he paid to the Permanejit Secretary, Assistant Secre- 
taries and other officers and .servants such salaries or remunera- 
tion as the Treasury shall from time to time determine, 

(3) There shall !w tran.sferrcd and attached to the Mining 
Council such of the per.son.s employed under any Government De- 
partment or local authority in or about the execution of the powers 
and duties transferred by or in pursuance of this Act to the Mining 
Council as the Mining Council and the Government Department or 
local authority may with the sanction of the Treasury determine. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything in any Act, order, or regulation, 
any society of workers, all or some of whose members are wholly 
or partly employed in or about mines, or in any other manner 
employed by the Minister of Mines, or the Mining Council, or a 
District Mining Council, or Pit Council, or otherwise under this 
Act, may l>e regi-sterwl or constitute themselves to be a Irade 
Union, and may do anything individually or in combination which 
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the members of a Trade Union or a Trade Union may lawfully do. 
Provided further that notwithstandiii};; any Act, order, or rep^ula- 
tion to the contrary, it shall he lawful for any per.son employed 
under this Act to participate in any civil or political action in like 
manner as if such person were not employed by His Majesty, or 
by any authority on his behalf. 

• Provided, further, that no .such per.son shall suffer dismi.ssal or 
any deprivation of any kind a.s a con.sequence of any i)olitical or 
industrial action, not directly forlndden by the terims of his 
employment, or as a con.sequence of participation in a strike or 
trade dispute. 

4* (i) The Mininpr Council shall be a Corporation to be known 
by the name of the Mining Council and by that name nhall liave 
perpetual succession, and may aetpure and hold lanil witliout license 
in mortmain. 

(2) The Mining Council sliall liave an official seal, which shall 
be officially and publicly noticed, and sncli seal shall lie authentic 
cated by tlie Mining Council or a secretary or one of the assistant 
secretaries, or some person authorized to act on their l)eliali 

(3) The Mining Council may sue and be sued without further 
description under that title. 

(4) Every document purporting to be an order, license, or otlier 
instrument issued by the Mining Council, ‘and to he sealed with 
their seal, authenticated in manner provided l)y this Act, or to be 
signed by a secretary or by one 0 f the assistant secretaries, or any 
person authorized to act, shall be received in evidence and he 
deemed to be such order, license, or other instrument without fur- 
ther proof unless the contrary is shown. 

(5) Any person having authority in that behalf, either general 
or special, under the seal of the Mining Council may, on behalf 
oi the Mining Council, give any notice or make any claim, demand, 
entry, or distress, which the Mining Council in its corporate ' ca- 
pacity or otherwise might give or make, and every such notice, 
Claim, demand, entry, and distress shall be deemed to have been 
given and made by the Mining Council 

(6) Every deed, instrument, bill, check, receipt, or other docu- 
^ment, 'made or executed for the purpose of the Mining Council 
"by,"tOi or with the Mining Council, or any officer of the Mining 
'Council, shall be exempt from any stamp duty imposed 1 >y any 
:Act, past or future, accept where that duty is declared by.,Ae 
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document^ or hy sotne memoranditni endorsed thcrcoii, to be payable 
by some person other than the. Mining (Council, aw! except so far 
as any future Act specifically charges the duty. 

5, ( I ) On and after the appointed day, save as in Suh-Scctioii 3 
of this Section, provided; 

(a) Every colliery and mine (includiitg all mines* quarries, 

and open workings of ironstone* shale, fireclay, and lime- 
stone, and every other mine regulate<l under tlie Metal- 
liferous Mines Regulation Acts, 1872 and 1875, hut not 
including mines, quarries, or open workings of minerals 
specified in tlie Mrst Schedule to this Act), whether in 
actual work, or <iiscontinued* or exhausted, or abandoned, 
and every shaft, pit, Imrehole* level, or inclined plane, 
whether in course of being made or driven for commenc- 
ing or opening any such colliery or mine, or otherwise, 
and all associated propertie.s (including vessels, lighters, 
railway rolling stock, atnl all works, including works for 
the mamifactnrc of I>y*products, in the opinion of the 
Mining Council fielonging to any mine uwlerlakiitg or 
connected witli any colliery or mine, am! every house 
belonging to the owners of any sucli colliery or mine, 
wdiich, in the* opinion of the Mining Council, is usually 
occupied tiy workmen employed at such colliery or mine), 
(all of which are herein included in tlie expression 
mine ”) ; and 

(b) all coal, anthracite, lignite, ironstone, shale, fireclay, lime- 

Mtcme, or otiier mineral excepting the minerals specified 
in the hirst Schedule to this Act, whether at present 
being worked or not worked, or connected or not con- 
nectetl with any mine, beneath the surface of tlie ground 
(all of wliich are herein included in the expression min- 
erals ; and 

(c) all rights and easements arising out of, or necessary to the 

working oi any mine or the winning of any mineral 
including all mineral waylcaves, whether air-leaves or 
water-leaves, or rights to use a shaft, or ventilation or 
drainage or other royalties, lordships, or rights in connec- 
tion therewith, whether above or below the ground (all 
of which: are herein included in the expression ** rights 
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shall be transferred to, vested in, and held by the Mining 
Council in their corporate capacity in perpetuity, and 
shall for all purposes be deemed to t)e royal mines, and 
the minerals and rights thereof respectively. 

(2) The Acts contained in the Second Schedule to this Act are 
hereby repealed. 

(3) Provided that the Mining Council may at any time before 
the appointed day give notice in writing to the owner of, or person 
interested in, any mine or minerals or right.s, disclaiming, during 
the period of such disclaimer, all or part of the property in such 
mine or minerals or rights to the extent specified in the notice, and 
thereafter such mine or minerals or riglhs shall, until .such time 
as the Mining Council shall otherwi.se determine, to the extent 
specified in such notice, not vest in tlie Mining Council as provided 
by Sub-section (i) of this section. Provided that in such case it 
shall not be lawful for any person other than the Mining Council, 
without the permission of the Mining Council, to work .such mine 
or minerals in any way. Provided further that on the termination 
of such disclaimer by the Mining Council, such mine or minerals 
or rights shall, to the extent of .such notice, as from .such date as 
the notice may prescribe, vest in the Mining Council as if such 
notice of disclaimer had not been given. 

6. The Mining Council .shall purchase tlic mines of Great Britain 
in them vested by this Act (other than those which are the prop- 
erty of the Crown at the time of the passing of this Act or which 
have been disclaimed in whole or in part in accordance with Sec- 
tion 5 (3) of this Act) at the price and in the maimer provided 
by this Act. Provided alw.ays that the value of any rights as 
defined by Section 5 (i) (c) of this Act shall not he taken Into 
account in computing such price, for all of which no compensation 
shall be paid. 

J 7. (i) For the purpose of assessing the purchase price of mines 
it shall be lawful for His Majesty, by warrants under the sign 
manual, to appoint ten Commissioners, to be styled the Mines Pur- 
chase Commissioners (herein called the Commissioners), of whom 
one, appointed by His Majesty, shall be Chairman. 

(2) Three of the said Commissioners shall be nominated by the 
Association known as the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, and 
three by the Association known as the Mining Association of 
Great Britain. 
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(3) At the expiration of twelve months from the passing of 
this Act, in tlie event of a majority of the Commissioners failing 
to agree as to the purchase price of a particular mine or of its 
associated properties, it shall be lawful for the Chairman himself 
to fix the purchase price of such mine, which price shall then be 
deemed to be the price fixed by the Commissioners, but, save as 
herein expressly provided, the finding of a majority of the Com- 
missioners voting on any question or as to the purchase price of 
mines shall be final and conclusive and binding on all parties. 

(4) It .shall be lawful for His Majesty to remove any Commis- 
sioner for inability or misbehavior. Every order of removal shall 
.state the rea.son.s for which it is made, and no such order shall 
come into operation until it has lain before tlie Houses of 
Parliament for not less than thirty days while Parliament is 
sitting. 

(5) The Commissioners may appoint and employ such assessors, 
accountants, surveyor.s, valuer.s, clerks, mes.scngers, and other per- 
sons required for the due performance of their duties as the 
Treasury on the recommendation of tlie Commissioners may 
sanction. 

(6) There .shall he paid to the Commissioners and to each of 
the persons appointed or employed under this section such salary 
or remuneratiou as the Trea.sury may sanction; and all such 
salaries and remuneration and the expenses of the Commission 
incurred In the execution of their duties, to such amount arf may 
be sanctioned l»y tlie Treasury, shall be paid out of moneys pro- 
vided by Parliament. 

8. (i) The Commissioner.^ sliall, as soon as may be after the 
passing of tins Act, cau.se a valuation to lie made of all mines 
other than those disdaimwl, whether or not developed or working 
or abandoned or exhausted, in Great Britain, .showing what on 
August 4th, 1914, as»d what at the date of the passing of this Act 
was respectively the totcsl a.sccrtained value of each mine and its 
associated properties and the right.s, as defined by Section S (l) 
(c) of this Act, tiicrein, and the total ascertained value of such 
mine and its aH.«iciated properties respectively exclusive of such 
rights; and the owner of every mine and any person receiving any 
rents, interest, or profit from any mine or posse.saed of any rights 
therein or connected therewith, on lieing required 1»y notice by 
the Commissioners, shall furnish to the Commissioners a return 
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containing such particulars as the CDiiiinissioiicrs may require as 
to his property, rent, interest, profits, or rights in such mine. 

(2) The Commissioners may likewise cause any mine to he 
inspected, require the production of documents, or do any other 
thing which may, in their opinion, he necessary to fix llie purchase 
price of the mine or its associated |)roperties* 

(3) The Commivssioners in making such valuation sliall luive 
regard to returns made under any statute imposing duties or taxes 
or other otiligations in respect of mines, or minerals, or rights, «and 
to any information given before or to any Commission or Ciovern* 
ment Department, including the Coal Industry (..nmmission consti- 
tuted under the Coal Industry Commission Act. iqiq, 

g, (i) The purchase price of mines exclusive of associated 
properties (other than mines in the possession of the Cremm at 
the time of the passing of this Act shall be computed sutqect to 
the provisions of Sub-sections (2) and (3) of this section by ascer* 
taining the average annual numlier of tons 0! minerals actually 
raised during the five years preceding August 4th, 1914: 

Provided that as regards coal-mines in no case shall the maxi- 
mum purchase price, exclusive of associated properties, be taken 
to be more than the following: 

When 100,000 tons or k.ss have been raised per s* d. 
annum on the average during such five pre- 
ceding years, a capital sum equal to one such 
yearns output at 12 0 per ton 

When more than 100,000 tons have been raised 
per annum on the average during such five 
preceding years, a capital sum equal to one 
such year’s output at lo 0 per ton 

' (2) The Commissioners in arriving at such computation shall 
also have regard to the actual gross and net profits which have 
been' made in the mine during such years or thereafter and the 
atnounts which may have been set aside from time to time for 
depreciation, renewals, or development, and to the probable dura- 
tion ^of the life of the mine, and to the nature ami condition of 
such ^ mine, and to the state of repairs thereof, and to the assets 
and 'liabilities of any mine undertaking existing at' the time ol 
purchase which are transferable to the Mining Council under Sec- 
tion t6 of this Act. 
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(3) Provided further that where a coal-mine, in the opinion of 
the Commissioners, has not been fully developed, the amount which 
would he raised under full development without any increase of 
capital expenditure shall he taken as the average annual numher 
of tons raised, and the maximum purchase price in sucli case vshal! 
be taken to he a capital sum equal to the product of such numlicr 
of tons and 12s. or los. per ton respectively, for the purpose of 
ascertaining tlie maximum value per ton under Sub-section (i) of 
this section* 

10* (i) The purchase price of any mine and such of its asso- 
ciated properties as have liecn purchased, as ascertained under the 
provisions of this Act, shall he paid by the Mining Council in 
mines purchase stock to the persons who, in the opinion of the 
Mining Council have established their title to such stock* Pro- 
vided t!mt an appeal shall lie to the High Court under rules to he 
framc<l by tlie High Court from the decision of the Mining Council 
as to tlie title of any sudi persons, Init for no other [mriiose* 

(2) For the puriiose of paying such purchase price the Treasury 
shall, on the rcqtiest of the Mining Council by warrant addressed 
to the liank of luigland direct the creation of a new capital stock 
(to be called “ (Juaranteed State Mines Stock''), and in this Act 
referred to as *‘tlie stock/’ yielding interest at the rate on the 
nominal amount of capital equal to that payable at the date on which 
this Act received Royal Assent on what, in the opinion of tlie 
Treasury, is the nearest equivalent Government Loan Stock* 

(3) Interest shall he payalde by equal half yearly or quarterly 
dividends at such times in each year as may he fixed liy the war- 
rant first creating the stock* 

(4) The stock sliall be redeemed at the rate of one hundred 
pounds sterling for every one hundred pounds of stock at such 
times and by such drawings as the Treasury, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Mining Council, may think fit 

(5) stock may lie issued at such times and in such amounts 
and su'hject to suds conditions as the Treasury may direct, and 
may be issued as !>earcr bonds witls quarterly or half yearly inter- 
est coupons attached. 

(6) The stock shall be transferable in the hooks of the Bank 
of England in like manner as other stock is transferable under 
the Nafctoimt Debt Act, 1B70* 

ir, (i) Subject to the provisions of this Act, it shall be lawful 
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for the Mining Council to open and work mines and search for, 
dig, bore, win, and deal with minerals and generally to carry on 
the industry of mining, distributing, vending, and exporting, to- 
gether with all other industries carried on in connection tlierewith. 
Provided that it shall not be lawful for the Mining Council to 
lease or sell any mine or minerals or rights to any person, associa- 
tion, or corporation. 

(2) The Mining Council may, from time to time, in such man- 
ner and on such terms as they think fit: 

(a) subject to the general consent of the Treasury, appoint or 
continue in employment or dismiss managers, engineers, 
agents, clerks, workmen, servants, and other persons ; and 

(&) construct, erect, or purchase. lease, or otherwise acquire 
buildings, plant, machinery, railways, tramways, hulks, 
ships, and other fixed or moval)Ie appliances or works of 
any description, and sell or otlicrwise dispose of the same 
when no longer required ; and 

(c) sell, supply, and deliver fuel, coal, and other products, the 

result of mining operations, either within or without the 
realm; and 

(d) enter into and enforce contracts and engagements; and 

(e) generally do anything that the owner of a mine might law- 

fully do in the working of the mine, or that is authorized 
by regulations under this Act or by this Act ; and 

(/) employ local authorities for any purpose they may think 
necessary to carry out their duties under this Act, on such 
terms as may be mutually agreed. 

(3) In addition to the powers conferred on the Mining Council 
by the last preceding sub-section, the Mining Council may, in such 
manner as they think fit, work any railway, tramway, hulk, ship, 
or other appliance for the purpose of winning, supplying, and 
delivering coal or other products. 

(4) The Mining Council may compulsorily purchase land or 
acquire such rights over land as they may require for the purpose 
of this Act, and shall have, with regard to the compulsory purchase 
of land, 'all the powers of purchasers acting under the Land 
Clauses Act, 1845, and the Land Clauses Consolidation (Scotland) 
Act, 184s, any other Act giving power to acquire land com- 
pulsorily for public purposes, which may hereafter be enacted* 
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(5) With respect to any such purchase of land inidcr the Land 
Clauses Acts in (ireat Britain the following provisions shall have 
effect (that is to say) : 

(a) The Land Clauses Acts shall he incorporated with this Act> 
except the provisions relating to access to the special Act, 
and in construing those Acts for the purposes of this sec- 
tion ‘* the special Act'^ shall he construed to mean this 
Act, and ‘ 4 he promoters of the undertaking^’ shall be 
construed to mean the Mining Council, and '' land ” shall 
be construed to have the meaning given to it by tins 
Act 

(h) The bond required hy Section 85 of the Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Act, 1845, hy Section 84 of the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation (Scotland) Act, 1845, sliall be 
under the seal of the Mining Council, and shall be suffi- 
cient without sureties. 

12* (i) The Mining Council shall, for the purpose of the carry- 
ing on and development of the mining industry, divide Great 
Britain into districts, and shall in each district constitute a Dis- 
trict Mining Comtcil of ten members, half of which shall be ap- 
pointed hy tlw Miners’ I'ederation of Great Britain. 

(2) The Mining Council may delegate to any District Mining 
Council or Fit Council, such of tlieir powers under this Act as 
may conveniently l>e exercised locally, and the District Mining 
Council shall upon such delegation have and exercise within their 
district all tlic powers and 'duties of the Mining Council as may be 
delegated t'O them. 

(3) A District Mining Council shall, subject to the approval 
of the Mining Council, have power within their area to appoint 
Pit Councils for each mine or group of mines, composed of ten 
members, half of which shall be members of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion of CJrcat Britain, and nominated 1 )y the workers of the mine 
or groups of mines aforesaid, and the District Mining Council may 
delegate to such Pit Council such of their powers concerning the 
immediate working or management of a particular mine or group 
of mines as the District Mining Council may, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Mining Council, think fit. 

(4) The members of District Mining Councils shall be appointed 
for three years, but ihall be eligible for reappointment, and the 
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members of Pit Councils sliall be appcjintetl for one year, hut shall 
be eligible for reappointment. 

13. (1) For the purpose of advising the Mining Cmnici! it sliMl 
be lawful for Ilis Majesty to appoint persons, to represent the 
interests of consumers, to be known as the Fuel Consumers’ 
Council. 

^ (2) The Mining Council shall have power to convoke at .such 
time as they think fit and under .such regulations and conditions 
as they may prc.scribe advisory conferences of representatives of 
District Mining Councils, and the District Mining Councils shall 
have power in like manner to convoke a<lvisory conferences of 
Pit Councils within their area. 

(3) The expenses of the Fuel Consumers’ Council, National and 
District Mining Conferences shall, subject to the approval of the 
Treasury, be paid by the Mining Council. 

i4> Iheie shall be paid to each of the nicmhers of the Mining 
Council, other than the President, such salary as the Treasury may 
determine, and to the members of the District Mining Councils, 
and to the Pit Councils, such salaries and emoluments as the Min- 
ing Council, with the consent of the Trea.sury, may determine. 

IS- (i) The Mining Council shall cau.se full and faithful ac- 
counts to be kept of all moneys received and expended under this 
Act, and of all assets and liabilities and of all profits and losses, 
and shall annually lay such accounts Ireforc Parliament. 

(2) The Mining Council shall annually cause a balance-sheet of 
accounts to be made, including a capital account and a profit and 
loss account for each mine worked under thir Act. 

(3) Such balance-sheet and statement shall 1 so prepared as to 
show fully and faithfully the financial position of each such mine, 
and the financial result of its operations for the year. 

(4) All moneys raised under the authority of this Act shall, as 
and when raised, and all other moneys received hereunder .shall, 
as and when received, be paid into a separate account called “ The 
National Mines Account.” 

(5) All moneys vvithdrawn from the National Mines Account 
constitttt^ under this Act shall be withdrawn only by the order 
of the Mining Council or such other person as the Mining Council 
may from time to time appoint. 

(6) All moneys in the National Mines Account, or payable into 
that account by any person whomsoever, and also all pioneys owing 
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by any person under this Act, are hereby declared to be the prop- 
erty of the Crown, and recoverable accordingly as from d^tors 
to the Crown. 

i6. ( 1 ) There shall be transferred to the Mining Council all tlie 
existing assets and liabilities of mine undertakings and associated 
properties, as and when they are transferred to and vested in the 
Mining C„!ouncil, other than liabilities for rights including royalty 
rents, wayleave rents, or any other underground rents or charges, 
payable or due at the time of the passing of this Act to any per- 
son, all of whidi shall cease to be payable on and after the ap- 
pointed day. 

(2) On the passing of this Act, there shall be ascertained by the 
Commisskiners the amount of all moneys due to or from all mine 
undertakings, and the findings of the Commissioners as to the 
amount of such moneys shall he binding and conclusive on all 
parties. 

(3) 'idle net ainotint of all moneys due to any mine undertaking, 
after all delits due from any such undertaking have been deducted, 
as ascertained under Sub-section (2) of this section, shall he paid 
by the Mining Council to the persons to whom in the opinion of 
the Commissioners suclt debts are due, and shall be deemed to he 
expenses incurrefl under this Act, Provided that an appeal shall 
He to the High C vourt, undex rules to be framed by the High Court, 
from the decision of the Commissiotiers as to the title of any such 
person, Imt for no other purpose. 

(t) All sums expended or payable under this Act in carry- 
ing out the provisions of this Act for expenses, or for salaries or 
wages payable under this Act, or in the construction, erection, or 
acquisition of Inuldings, plant, machinery, railways, tramways, 
hulks, ships, or otlier appliances or works, or otherwise, shall be 
payable out of moneys provided by Parliament. 

(a) Provided that moneys received under tliis Act in respect 
of the sale or export or supply of co«al or other minerals (including 
the moneys received from the (mvermnent De|)artmeiits) may be 
directly expended in or towards carrying out t!ic purposes of this 
Act. 

18. After Ml provision has been made for all outgoings, losses, 
and liabilities for tlie year (including interest on securities created 
and knuml in res|>cct <if moneys raised as af<iresaid, and on moneys 
paid out of the CoiisoHdaled bund), the net surplus profits then 
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remaining shall be applied in establishing a sinking fimd and, 
subject thereto, in estaltlishing a depreciation fnnd in respect of 
capital expended. 

xg. (l) The Mining Council may. from time to time, make 
such regulations as they think ncce.ssary for any of the following 
purposes ; 

(o) The management of mines under this Act; 

(h) the functions, duties, and powers of the District Mining 
Councils, Pit Councils, and other bodies or persons acting 
in the management and working of mines or distribution 
and sale of fuel under thi,s Act ; 

(c) the form of the accounts to be kept and the balance 

sheets to be prepared in respect of mines under this 
Act; 

(d) the mode in which the sinking funds and other funds con- 

nected with mines under this Act shall be held and admin- 
istered ; 

(e) generally any other purpose for which, in the opinion of the 

Mining Council, regulations are contemplated or required. 

(2) The Mining Council, before making or altering any regula- 
tions or conditions of employment, including wages, as affect work- 
men engaged in the mining industry, shall consult with the associa- 
tion known as the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain; and, in 
the event of such representatives and the Mining Council failing 
to agree, the matter in dispute may be referred to arbitration on 
such terms as may be mutually agreed^ 

(3) Provided that nothing in this section shall he deemed to 
interfere with the right of any employed person, subject to his 
contractual obligations, to dispose of his labor as he wills. 

20. (i) Every mine worked under this Act shall be managed 
and worked subject to the provisions of the Metalliferous Mines 
Regulations Acts, 1872 and 1875, the Coal Mines'Regulation Act, 
1908, the Coal Mines Act, 1911, and any other Act regulating the 
hours, wages, or conditions of labor in mines. 

(2) There shall he transferred to and be vested in the Mining 
Council all the powers and duties of the Secretary of State and 
of any other Government Department imposed upon them by the 
Metalliferous Mines Regulations Acts, 1872 and 1875, the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act, 1908, the Coal Mines Act, 1911, or any 
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otfacr Act regulating or affecting mines or the hours or conditions 
of labor IhcTcin. 

21, (0 It Hhall he the duty of the Mining Council to insure 
that there is a sufficient supply of fuel at reasonahlc prices 
throughout Great Britain, and for this purpose it shall be lawful 
for the Mining C'ouncil, or for any local authority or Government 
Department acting on their behalf, to establish stores and depots 
and to employ vehicles and to use all other necessary means for 
the selling of fuel and to sell fuel within the area of every local 
authority, and, further, for this purpose it shad he the duty of the 
railway companies or authorities of Great Ihotain to provide such 
facilities for the conveyance of fuel as the Mining Council may 
deem necessary to enable them to carry out the duties imposed 
upon them l>y this section at rates not greater than such railway 
companies or authorities are now entitled to charge for the con- 
veyance of fueL 

(2) Where the Mining Council delegates to any local authority 
all or any of their powers muler this section, it shall be lawful 
for sucli local autliority to exercise all or any of the powers of the 
Mining Council so delegated to them, 

{3) All moneys had and received or expended by a local au- 
thority under tins section shall be deemed to lie had and received 
or expended on behalf of tlie Mining Council 
aa. This Act may be cited as the Nationalisfiation of Mines and 
Minerals Act, 1919, and this Act and the Metalliferous Mines Regu- 
lations Acts, 1872 and 1875, and the Coal Mines Regulation Acts, 
1887 and Hp8, and the Coal Mines Act, 1911, may be cited together 
as thts Mines Acts, 1872-1919, and shall come into operation on the 
first day of the second month, which shall he the appointed day, 
after the passing of this Act, and, save in the case of disclaimer, 
all valuations, purchase, and transference of mines and minerals 
to the Mining Council and all other arrangements for the carrying 
out of this Act shall be concluded on or before tlie first day of 
the second year after tlie coming into operation of this Act. 

23. This Act shall not apply to Irdancl 

FIRST SCHEDULE 
Minerals excluded from this Act; 

Sandstone. Slate. Building Clay. 

Granite. Chalk. Gravel and Sand. 

Cherts. Flints. Igneous Rocks. 
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Enactments Rkpeai.ei> 


Session and Chapter. 


Title or Short Titkr. 


of Repeal. 


1 William and Mary, An Ant to repeal the statute The Whole Act 
ch. 30. made in the fifth year of King 

Henry IV. against multiplying 
gold and silver. 

S William and Mary, An Act to prevent disputes The Whole Act 
ch. 6. and controversies concerning 

Royal Mines* 

5S George 1 H, ch* 134. An Act for altering the rate The Whole Act 
at which the Crown may exer** 
cise its right of pre-emption of 
Ore in which there is lead. 

I James 1 . of Scotland, Mines of Gold and Silver per* The Whole Act 


ch. 12. 


tains to the King. 


12 James VI. of Scot-| Anent the Icnth Part of The Whole Act 


land, ch. 31 


Mynis. 


CHAPTER HI 


PRECIS OF EVIDENCE 

SUBMITTED TO THE COAT INDUSTRY COMMISSION BY G. D. 11. COER, 
M.A., FELLOW OF MAGDALEN COLLKIDL OXFORD; DON. SECRETARY, 
LABOR RESKAHCU DEPARTMENT; EXECUTIVE MEMBER, NATIONAL 
GUILDS LEAGUE 


1 NTRODUCTORY 

1. It is stated in para|;?raph IX of the Interim Report sifpriecl 
by the Chainnaii and tliree other niend)ers of the Commission 
that, ‘^even upon the evidence already given, the present system 
of ownership and working in the coal industry stands condemned, 
and some other system must he substituted for 

In this opinion I concur. 

2. Six of the members of the Commission state in paragraph 3 
of the Summary of Conclusions in tlieir Interim Report that, 

view of the impossil)ility of tolerating any unification of all 
the mines in the hands of the Capitalist Trust . • . in the interests 
of the consumers as mucli as in that of the miners, nationalization 
ought to 1)1% in imiuciple, at once conceded/' 

In this opinion 1 also concur. 

3. In paragrapfis X and XI of the Interim Report signed by 
the Chairman and three other members of tlie Commission (hut 
not, in paragraph IX) nationalization and joint control appear 
to be presented as mutually inconsistent alternatives. Whether 
this is so or not would appear to depend npon the parties among 
whom the control is shared or divided. 

4. ' In parigrapl'i XII of the same report it is stated that no 
scheme for joint control has lieen placed before the Commission; 
but among the papers circulated to me is a statement submitted by 
Mr. Straker, who gave evidence on behalf of the Miners’ Fed- 
eration of Great Britain, and this statement emliodies a scheme 
of national ownership combined with joint control by the miners 
md the State* 
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With this scheme I am generally, and largely in detail, in agree- 

ment. 

5. In July, 1918, the Conference of tlie Miners’ Federation 
at Southport unanimously adopted the following resolution: 

“That in the opinion of this Conference tlie time has 
arrived in the history of the coal-mining industry when it 
is clearly in the national interest to transfer the entire in- 
dustry from private ownership and control to State owner- 
ship, with joint control and administration by the workmeii 
and the State. In pursuance of this opinion, the National 
Executive are instructed to immediately reconsider the Draft 
Bill for the Nationalization of the Mines ... in the light 
of the new phases of development in the indu.stry, .so as to 
make provision for the aforesaid control and administration 
when the measure becomes law.” 

This resolution seems to me to embody the policy that ought 
to be adopted in the reorganization of the coal-mining indu.stry 
which is admitted to be necessary by all those raember.H of the 
Commission who have not a direct financial interest in the re- 
tention of the existing .system. 

My reasons for desiring a sy.stem of owncr.ship and control 
similar to that advocated by Mr. Straker f.all under a number of 
heads ; 

(a) Reasons for desiring direct and adequate participation 
by the workers in the management. 

(b) Reasons for desiring participation of persons nomi- 
nated by the State in the management. 

(c) Reasons for desiring national ownership. 

Reasons for Workers’ Participation 

6. The workers employed in and about collieries should assume 
a direct and increasing share in the management, not only in 
order that the principles of democracy may be applied to indus- 
trial organization, but also in the interest of the consumers and 
of the community. We have reached a stage in certain vital 
industries, including coal-mining, if not in industry as a whole, 
when, the workers will no longer consent to remain within the 
boundaries of the wage-system. 

7. By the wage-system I mean the system under which the 
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worker sells his labor to an employer in return for a wage, and 
by this sale is supposed to forego all right over the manner in 
which his labor is used within the terms of the wage-contract, 
all right to exercise control over the management of the industry 
or service in which ho is engaged, and all claim to the produce 
of his labor or to the common product of the labor of himself 
and his fcHow-workmen. 

8. Thanks to the growing strength and consciousness of Trade 
Unionism, this wage-system is no longer fully and completely 
operative. Trade Unions do constantly by collective regulation 
of the conditions of labor, by collective bargaining, and by strikes, 
exercise a certain control over the way in which the lal)or of their 
members is used and even over management. But, excluded from 
direct participation in management and control, Trade Unions 
and workmen are confined in the main to the imposition of nega- 
tive forms of control“--f.£%, virtually to a veto on certain methods 
of using and orgatit/Jng lal)Or. Such negative regulation inevitably 
tends to take a restrictive form, which becomes more severe as 
Trade Unionism becomes stronger, until it threatens to break 
altogether the system— the wage-system — in which it is enclosed. 

9. In the wor<ls of the Memorandum submitted by the Labor 
representatives to the recent Industrial Conference, “ Labor has 
now grown too strong to be controlled by force or compulsion 
of any kind/^ The method of destroying Trade Union “ restric- 
tions by a frontal attack upon Trade Unionism is therefore not 
only undesirable hut in practice impossible. The only alternative 
is a frank acceptance of Trade Unionism, and an endeavor to con- 
vert the negative (and therefore partially restrictive) control 
which it now exercises into a |K)sitive (and therefore co-operative) 
control 

10. In other words, the prolfiem of industry at the present 
time— and of the coal-mining industry in particular— is to enlist 
the active co-operation of the workers and of their Trade Unions 
in making the industry as efficient as possible. 

11. This involves the establishment at once of the greatest 
amouhl of industrial democracy (that is, of direct control by 
the workers and their Trade Unions) that is immediately practi- 
cable, and the most rapid extension of that control that is practi- 
cable subsequently. 

m, Such control is not only, or mainly, a question of wages, 
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hours, and conditions of labor as ordinarily understood: it in* 
eludes the whole conduct of the industry, both in its productive 
and in its business aspects. Especially docs it include tlie whole 
domain of financial and productive management and of super- 
vision. 

13. I am not unmindful of the enormous importance of technical 
and expert assistance, both in normal mining operations and more 
especially in carrying out the great changes that are necessary 
in connection with the reorganization of the industry. But I am 
of opinion both that technical and expert assistance can be com- 
bined with control by the workers at least as well as with control 
by private capitalists, and indeed that the natural affiliation of the 
brain-worker is with the manual worker rather than witit the 
capitalist. To this point I shall return at a later stage. 

14. In short, from the point of view of the coal consumer and 
of the community as a whole, the only way of securing efficiency 
in production — perhaps the only way of securing at all the con- 
tinuance of the industry — is to enlist the active co-operation of 
the workers by agreeing at once to the assumption by them of a 
substantial share in control. 

15. I shall now attempt to .state the case for direct participa- 
tion in control from the standpoint of the worker himself. Human 
freedom, where it exists, is not a name, but a living reality. It 
implies, not the absence of discipline or restraint, but the impo- 
sition of the necessary discipline or restraint either by the indi- 
vidual himself or by some group of which he forms, and feels 
himself to form, a part. A democratic or free^* system of gov- 
ernment is one in which every individual not only has a share or 
vote, but also feels that his share or vote is of some effect by 
virtue of his community with his fellow-sharers or fellow-voters. 

16. This principle of freedom .should apply to industrial organi- 
zation, which forms in a modern community so important and m 
insistent a part of a man’s life. It does not apply under the exist- 
ing system of conducting industry ; and it cannot be made to apply 
fully in a day or a year. But it should be our object to apply it 
as fully as we can, and ever more fully. 

17. If, then, a man must receive orders, he must, if he is to he 
free, feel that these orders come from himself or from some 
group of which he feels himself to be a part, or from some person 
whose right to give orders is recognized and sustained by himsdf 
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and by such a grou|). This means that free industrial organization 
must l)e built on tlie co-operation, and not merely on the acquies- 
cence, of the ordinary man, from the individual and the pit up to 
the larger units* 

i8* Only the increasing adoption of this method of industrial 
organization can give the sense of fair treatment and active 
co-operation to tlic worker, and thereby through tlie removal of 
unrest and the stimulation of cITort, eflicient production and service 
to the consumer and to the community. 

19. With tlie question of national ownership I deal at a later 
stage; hut 1 desire to point out here that national management 
by itself will not secure the full co-operation of the workers. 
State m«uiia,gement means in practice management by a State 
Department; and a State Department is not a ‘"group of which 
the ordinary man feels himself to he a part.’' The workers under 
State management arc no more free, so far as the conditions 
of tlicir working life arc concerned, than the workers under capi- 
talist management. Tint question of joint control with the State 
is dealt with further below. 

20. Joint control with the present owners or with the consumers 
would also he ineffective, llie reasoms for this are also dealt with 
below. 

Reasons foh PAETunPATioN nv the State 

2r, Tbe “control of industry” includes two distinct functions, 
the actual management tT productive and distributive enterprise, 
and the ultimate fmancial control 1 desire to deal with these 
separately. 

22. Tine reasons for State participatioti in actual management 
arc, to a considerable extent, of only temporary ealidity. If the 
whole effective working personnel of the mining industry were 
comfnned in a sit»gle group possessed of a feeling of community, 
and including not only the workers and clerks, !)ut also all the 
supervisors, professionals, and experts necessary to the conduct 
of the industry, direct participation by the State in the normal 
work of management would he unnecessary. It is my hope that 
this position will gradually be reached, and, to that extent, that 
direct State participation in management will be gradually with- 
drawn. ' 

23. Until this becomes possible, the State should appoint as its 
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representatives on the Mining Conncil (exclitcling for the moment 
those appointed to represent the consumers) persons of profes- 
sional or expert knowledge of mining operations. 

24. The function of the State, therefore, in relation to produc- 
tive management, is mainly that of safeguarding the technical 
efficiency of the industry until the creation of a complete Mining 
Guild becomes possible. 

25. It is also suggested that the State appointments to the 
Mining Council should include persons specially aiipointecl to rep- 
resent the consumers. Whether this also would be a transitional 
measure I am unable to make up my mind. It is, however, clearly 
necessary that the consumers of coal should have some means 
of insuring that their views will !)e heard, e.spedally in relation 
to questions of coal distribution and the allocation of supplies to 
various districts. 

26. Direct appointment of the consumers’ representatives by 
organizations representing the main groups of coal consumers 
has been suggested; but I am unable to agree to the suggestion 
for two reasons: 

(1) Because the groups of consumers are changing groups, 
and therefore their names ouglit to l)e included in an Act 
of Parliament if coal distribution is made a municipal 
and/or a co-operative monopoly, the retail coal trader, who 
is now an important consumer, drops out of existence). 

(2) Because I am unable to accept the view that an em- 
ployers’ association in, say, the steel industry is a proper 
representative of the consumers. The workers in the steel 
industry arc fully as interCvSted in the supply of coal as the 
employers. 

These reasons are not intended to exclude consultation by the 
Government with consumers’ associations in appointing the con- 
sumers’ representatives on the Mining Council. But, pending the 
development of some more effective means of representing the 
consumers on democratic lines, the State must be regarded as 
the warden of the consumers’ interests.^ 

^ Since writing this passage, I have !)ecn kd to concur in the view 
put before the Gjmmission by Mr. Arthur Greenwood that there 
should be a separate Coal Consumers’ Council with advisory powers, 
as an alternative to direct representation of the cmisumtn on the 

Mining Council. 
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Financial Conthol 

27. I come now to the question of ultimate financial control 
This involves (a) scrutiny of the balance-sheet of the Mining 
Council, (!>) ultimate control of prices, (c) provision of capital, 
(d) utilization of the balance of revenue over expenditure, and 
(c) methods of expropriation, redemption, etc. 

28. These are functions which concern the State as the repre- 
sentative, not of the consumers, but of the community as an 
association of neiglibors or citizens. Whatever may be the future 
structure of political society, they are for the moment functions 
properly to be exercised by tlic people's representatives in Parlia- 
ment. 

29. At the same time, the existing organization of Parliament 
docs not provide for their satisfactory exercise. I suggest a 
Committee of the House of Commons, presided over by the Min- 
ister of Mines, to consult with the Mining Council, and to take 
administrative action on tliese matters, subject to the sanction of 
the House as a whole. 

30- Tliis implies that any surplus of mining revenue over ex- 
penditure or of expenditure over revenue will pass into the Budget, 
and that any fresh capital required, whether raised hy special 
mining stock or otherwise, will be provided by the State. At 
the same time, the general financial management should be in the 
hands of the Mining Council 

31. Both the Mining Council and the proposed House of 
Commons Committee are often criticized on the ground that they 
unclennine ** Ministerial responsibility^' May I respectfully record 
my conviction that, under existing conditions, “Ministerial re- 
sponsibility'' is mostly moonshine? 

Reasons foe National Owneesiof 

The objections brought against national ownership arc 
usually for the most part objections to bureaucratic control The 
above considerations, 'which presuppose national ownership, show 
that there is no necessary connection between it and bureaucratic 
control 

33. National ownership of the mines is necessary for three 
principal reasonfr-"(i) for the sake of the community, in order 
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to secure the fullest utilization and conservation of a vital natural 
product in the common interest; (2) for the sake of the consumer, 
in order to prevent exploitation and profiteering; (3) in order to 
give the workers the sense of working for the community, and 
not for the benefit of any private person. 

34. Full utilization and conservation of our coal resources can 
only be secured by unified working, and real unification of work- 
ing can only be secured by unified ownership. 

35- This oirly leaves the two alternatives of a gigantic private 
trust or monopoly (cither under public control or otherwise) or 
of national ownership. 

36. A Coal Trust not under public control is obviously out of 

the question. 

37. War-time experience of State control without ownership 
has proved the impossibility of cither effective or efficient control 
without ownership. Control without ownership involves huge 
waste by the duplication of administrative machinery. 

38. Moreover, in controlling prices without ownership the State 
continually falls between the two stools of cheapness and plenty. 
If it restricts prices, output is restricted; if it fo.sters output, it 
can only do so by permitting high prices. The retention of the 
motive of profit-making as the incentive in industry renders effi- 
cient State control impossible. 

39. In addition, the full co-operation of the workers by hand 
and brain can only be secured if they feel that they are working, 
not for private profit, but for the benefit of the community. Just 
as national owner.ship is inadequate without workers’ control, so 
workers’ control is inadequate without national ownership. 

40. It has been suggested that the full co-operation of the 
workers could be secured by a system of joint control lietween 
owners and workers. But real control by the workers is impos.silile 
as long as the industry continues to be conducted for the private 
profit of the owners alone. 

41. Where this is recognized, it is somctime.s suggested that 
the workers might be given, in law or in fact, a share in the 
ownership by some system of indiviual or collective profit-sharing 
or co-partnership. 

42. In my opinion, this would not work in practice, because 
the motives of the owners and workers are irreconcilable with 
the system of private ownership. 
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43. Even if it could he brought into operation^ its effects would 
be anti-social; for the profit-making motive is not improved 
merely I)y increasing the number of sharc*holdtn‘s. The coal in- 
cliistry requires to be worked as a national service, free from the 
motive of profit-making* 

44, In any case, it is hardly necessary to discuss this suggestion 
in detail, for it would certainly Ijc rejected l)y the miners, and, 
as it has only l)een devisctl in the hoi)e of making possible the 
continuance of private ownership, it would thereby fall at once, 
if it has not already fallen, to the ground. 

IwXrROPEIATION A, NO COMPENSATION 

45* I do not tlcsirc to enter at all fully into this aspect of the 
question, on which I am not an expert. 

46. 1 desire, Itowever, to empliasize my view that it would be 
wrong to coinpcnsate the owners of mines or minerals on the 
basis of their past or present commercial value, 

47* My reason is that this value depends upon the control which 
they have hitherto been aide to exercise over Labor. To the 
extent to whicli tliey have lost this control the commercial value 
of their property inis l)ecome unreal, and they hzwe no title to 
compensation in respect of sucli value. They must not he placexi 
by compensation in a more secure or more favoral)le position 
than otiicr capitalists, who arc also losing their control over 
Labor on which their past profits have depended. 

Metuous of Cohteol 

48. As I h«tve stated, I am in general agreement with the 
schc?me of control put forward t)y Mr. Strakcr on March 14. 
There are only two points which I desire to elaborate further 
at the present stage* 

49. The first point concerns tlie position of professional, techni- 
cal, and supcrvistiry staffs. The members of these staffs can 
be roughly divided into two classes — (a) those whose function 
is mainly expert, and (b) those whose function is mainly the 
supervision or direction of other men. 

50. In the case of class (a) the principle of selection must 
be primarily based on ” qualification '' and expert knowledge. In 
the case of class (b) it must be based primarily on personality. 
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51. I hold strongly that those men whose business it is mainly 
to direct others should be chosen by those whom it is their 
business to direct, cither by ballot or through a Committee of 
Selection or a Trade Union. 

52. Where persons whose function is mainly directive must 
also possess technical or professional qualifications, the range 
of choice should be restricted to persons possessing the necessary 
qualifications; but the principle of selection from below should 
be preservedL 

53. There is not the same reason for the adoption of this 
course in the case of persons whose function is mainly or ex- 
clusively expert and advisory. 

54. The second point concerns the question of centralization 
and local initiative in control I hold strongly that the full 
co-operation of the workers can only be enlisted l)y a system of 
control which is largely localized, and includes a considerable 
element of direct control by the workers in each particular pit, 
A system of joint control nationally, or even nationally and in 
the proposed districts, will not be effective unless it is combined 
with a system of pit control 

55. At the same time, pit control will probably not at the 
beginning be capable of such full establishment as national and 
district control It is therefore of the greatest importance that 
the system of control first established should be such as to admit 
of an increasing element of devolution, both from the Mining 
Council to the district, and from both to the pit. 

Conclusion 

56. In- conclusion, I desire to emphasize my agreement with 
the words of paragraph XV of the Interim Report signed by 
the Chairman and by three other members of the Commission, that 
“it is in the interests of the country that the colliery workers 
shall in the future have an effective voice in the direction of the 
mine. For generations the colliery workers have been educated 
socially and technically. The result is a great national asset. 
Why not use it?’^ 

]t, believe that these words can only be made good in fact by 
the 'adoption of national ownership combined with some such 
system of control as that which Mr. Straker outlined to the 
Commission. 
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Evidence of George Douglas Howard Cole to the Coal Industry 
Commission— May 2, 1919: 

He spoke of: 

“The aspiration on the part of a great proportion of tlie people in 
industry, including many employers, managers, and workers, which is 
an inspiration to serve the public/’ 

“That motive of public service/' 

“ Discipline by an organization in which you arc conscious of your 
own Citizenship in the Community/' 

“Where the pit committee has taken other functions (in addition 
to control over absenteeism) into its hands, it has for a time in certain 
districts been a very great success, I might mention certain Derby- 
shire collieries/' 

Mr. Cole was then requested by Mr. Justice Sankey to return 
to the Commission with the names of those Derbyshire Commit- 
tees, which had a share in direction and had been a “ very great 
success/' 

He replied: 

“ My knowledge of these Committees is based on discussions with 
the Derbyshire Miners' Association of those things happening. I do 
not know the names of the pits the various people are employed in/' 

The Chairman replied: 

“ That piece of evidence is most important/' 

On May 6, Mr. Cole was recalled and said: 

** 1 have communicated with the Derbyshire Miners' Association, and 
they are getting information, but it has not yet arrived/' 

On June 4, he was recalled, and stated: 

“ I went to the Miners' Federation, I heard from them a few days 
ago tlmt they had been uimbk to get any information of value/' 

Mr. Justice Sankey: 

“ I do not understand that quite. You see you made some very 
definite statements about conversations you had with regard to these 
pit committees* I want you to tell me about that" 
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Mr. Cole: ''What I did was that I addressed a meeting of the 
Derbyshire Miners' Council held at Chesterfielcl. I cannot 
remember the exact date. It was either igi6 or the begin- 
ning of 1917, and in the course of the discussion and in the 
course of informal talking afterwards, a good deal was 
said about the working of particular pit committees/' 

Sankey: "Can you tell me the name of a single one of them?" 

Mr. Cole : " I am afraid I cannot/' 

Sankey: "Have you written to the Miners' Agent in Derbyshire?" 

Mr. Cole: "I asked the Miners' Federation to get the infonmilion 
for me and I only heard from them two or three days ago 
that they had been unable to get it/' 

Sankey: "I thought you were going to be good enough to get it 

on your own account from Derbyshire?" 

Mr. Cole : " I would have done that, only 1 thoitght I should get it 
more effectively through the Miners' h'cderation, and 1 only 
knew two or three days ago that thc7 had failed to get it." 

Sankey : " It is such a very valuable suggestion to some of us who 

have been thinking upon these matters, and who relied 
upon your promise to give us assistance. Can you not do 
anything more than that? Have you the name of the 
Derbyshire agent with whom you had a conversation?" 

Mr. Cole: "Amongst the people I had conversatkm with was Mr, 
Frank Hall, secretary of the Derbyshire Miners' Associa- 
tion/' 

Sankey: "Have you written to him?" 

Mr. Cole: "No, because I only heard the Miners' Federation failed 
to do it recently." 

Sankey: "Do you know his address?" 

Mr. Cole: "Yes." 

Sankey: "Is it possible for you to write to him?" 

Mr. Cole: "Certainly" 

Sankey: "You are leaving it very late, I relied a great deal upon 

your promise to assist us. It leaves m In some difficulty, 
I am very anxious to hear about these committees which 
I regard as most important." 

Mr. Cole: "All I know about the matter is that sub»cc|uently they 
broke down upon a disagreement between tlic owner and 
the miners as to the matters which were legitimate to come 

before them," 

Sankey: "Whit was the dispute about?" 

Mr, Cole: "I think the dispute was about the right of the miners' 
representatives to bring before the committees matters 
which were not connected with absenteeism purely, but 
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which related to other circumstances of mine management 
affecting output/^ 

Sankey: “Then 1 am afraid you cannot assist ns further?'* 

Mr. Cole: “‘1 will do what 1 can, hut I do not quite see what I am 
to do." 

Sankey : ** Last time I was very anxious you should assist ns with 

that evidence. It would have assisted me personally very 
greatly. As you cannot do it, I am afraid you cannot. I 
am much obliged to you.** 



SECTION FOUR 
THE JUDGMENT 


CHAPTER I 

COAL INDUSTRY COMMISSION ACT, 1919 

Report by the Honorable Mr. Justice Sankey, G.B.E. 

(Chairman) 

I. Recommendations 

I 

I recommend that Parliament be invited immediately to pass leg- 
islation acquiring the Coal Royalties for the State and paying fair 
and fust compensation to the owners. 

II 

I recommend on the evidence before me that the principle of 
State ownership of the coal mines be accepted. 

III 

I recommend that the scheme for local administration here- 
inafter set out, or any modification of it adopted by Parliament, be 
immediately set up zaith the aid of the Coal Controller’s Depart- 
ment, and that Parliament he imntcd to pass legislation acquiring 
the coal mines for the State, after the scheme has been worked for 
three years from the date of this Report, paying fair and fust 
compensation to the owners. 


IV 

The success of the industry, whether under private or State 
ownership, depends upon productivity and upon every one doing his 
best. The alarming fall in output has convinced me that at present 
every one is not doing his best. I am not able to say whether this 
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is the fault of the management or of the workers or of both. Each 
blames the other. The cause must be investigated, but, whatever 
it may be, it is hopeless to expect an improvement in the present 
atmosphere of distrust and recrimination. My prescription is the 
old proverb, “ Plenty of work and a heart to do it.” 

V 

I make this Report because I believe that the workers at present 
employed can and will maintain an output of 250,000,000 tons a 
year at least, zvhich zvas the figure adopted in the Interim Report 
of March 20th last, presented by me and my three colleagues. I 
rely upon the honor of the men’s leaders and of the men and of 
all others concerned to achieve this result. In my opinion it can 
and ought to be done. If the output per man continues to go 
down the supremacy of this country is in danger. 

VI 

I recommend the continuance of the Coal Control for three 
years from the date of this Report, 

VII 

I repeat paragraph XIX of the Interim Report of March 20th 
above referred to. The question of State owner.ship is one of- 
policy to l)e determined by Parliament in which all classes, inter- 
ests, and industries are represented. 


2. Reasons for the State Ownership of Coai, Royaetiks 

VIII 

Coal is our principal national asset, and as it i.s a wasting asset 
it is in the interest of the State that it should be won and used 
to the best advantage. 


IX 

The seams of coal are now vested in the hands of nearly 4,000 
owners, most of whom are reasonable, but some of whom are a 
real hindrance to the development of the national asset. 
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In certain areas the ownership of the scams of coal is in the 
hands of many small owners some of whom cannot be found, and 
this causes great delay and expense in acquiring the right to work 
the mineral. 

XI 

Barriers of coal arc left iinworked between tlie properties of 
various owners to an extent which, in many cases, is not neces- 
sary for safe and proper working of the individual concern, and 
millions of tons of the national asset are thereby wasted. 

XII 

Drainage and pumping are carried on in individual pits at heavy 
unnecessary expense instead of under a centralized plan covering 
a whole area. Further, lack of co-operation in drainage has in 
the past been, and is at the present time, conducive to the aban- 
donment of coal and collieries. 

XIII 

Boundaries of undertakings are arbitrary and irregular and 
make coal in certain places difficult to work or not worth working. 

XIV 

Plots of land are let for building and the law allows this to be 
done without the right of underground support, so tliat the coal 
is worked from underneath, houses are damaged, and no compen- 
sation is payable ; this is not consistent with the puldic well-being. 

XV 

Under State ownership there will be one owner instead of nearly 
4,000 owners of the national asset, and the difficulties caused under 
the present system in regard to barriers, drainage, pumping, 
boundaries, and support will largely disappear, 

XVI 

The State ownership should be exercised through a Minister 
of Mines. 
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xvn 

The interim report of the Acquisition and Valuation of Land 
Committee has pointed out at least 14 defects arising from the 
present system of ownership of the seams of coal, and proposes to 
create a new sanctioning authority vested with power to issue com- 
pulsory orders from time to time to remedy these defects as and 
when they are in different cases found to exist. 

xvni 

/ regard as preferable to this expemive piecc^-meal machinery 
that the seams of coal should be acquired by the State once and 
for all in one final settlement, together with all usual or necessary 
easements and rights incidenial thereto^ together with power to 
procure all s^uch easements and rights in the future. If the State 
only acquires the seams from time to time it meam many arbiira^ 
turns, many intermediate settlements, enhanced delay, and increased 
cost of admimsiraimk 


3. Method of Puechase of Coal Royalties 

XIX 

The value of each individual royalty owner^s interest should be 
assessed by Government valuers with an appeal to a specially con- 
stituted tribunal 


XX 

Such valuers should take into consideration : 

(a) the properties where coal has been developed; 

(I;) potential properties where coal is known to exist and is 
awaiting development ; 

(c) surface wayl eaves and shaft tent in certain cases which 

destroy the amenities of the neighboring property; 

(d) the usual royalty charged in the district for the class of 

coal in question; 

But not— 

(i) properties in which the existence of coal is uncertain but 
suspected; and 
(/) underground wayleavea. 
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XXI 

I also suggest that Parliament- in laying down the principles of 
valuation should consider whether it is not possible to fix a total 
maximum sum which would form a pool to he allocated between 
the various individual royalty owners in accordance with the fore- 
going or any other principles which ParliametU may adopt. The 
advantage of this plan would he that the State would at once know 
its total maximum liability. 


4. Reasons for State Ownership of Coal Mines 

xxir 

Coal mining is our national key industry upon tuhich nearly all 
other industries depend. A cheap and adequate supply of coal is 
essential to the comfort of individuals and to the maintemmcc of 
the trade of the country. In this respect, and in the peculiar con- 
ditions of its working, the coal mining indiulry occupies a unique 
and exceptional place in our national life, and there is no other 
industry with which it can be compared. 

xxin 

The other industries and consumers generally are entitled to 
have a voice in deciding the amount of coal to be produced and 
the price at which it is to be sold, which they have not had in the 
past. 

XXIV 

The export trade in coal has greatly increa.setl, and the .system 
of competition between many private colliery owners and ex- 
porters to obtain orders frequently prevents the industry getting 
the full value for the article. 


XXV 

The inland trade in coal has greatly increased, and the system 
of distribution through the hands of many private individuals pre- 
vents the consumer getting the article as cheaply as he should do. 
It has been estimated that there are 28,000 retail distributors of 
coal in the United Kingdom. 
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XXVI 

In other words, there is underselling in the export trade and 
overlapping in the inland trade. 

xxvn 

Passing to another phase o£ the difficulty, the lack of capital 
in some mines and the lack of proper management in others pre- 
vent the development of coalfields and the extraction of coal to 
the best advantage for the benefit of the Nation. 

xxvin 

There are in the United Kingdom about 3,000 pits owned by 
about 1,500 companies or individuals. Unification under State 
ownership makes it possible to apply the principles of standardiza- 
tion of materials and appliances and thereby to effect economies 
to an extent which is impossible under a system where there are 
so many individual owners. 


XXIX 

It may be argued that the foregoing defects in the present sys- 
tem could he removed by changes in the direction of Unification 
falling short of State ownership. 

XXX 

But a great change in outlook has come over the workers in 
the coalfields, and it is becoming increasingly diflficult to carry on 
the industry on the old accustomed lines. The relationship between 
the masters and workers in most of the coalfields in the United 
Kingdom is, unfortunately, of such a character that it seems im- 
possible to better it under the present system of ownership. Many 
of the workers think they are working for the capitalist and a 
strike becomes a contest between labor and capital. This is much 
less likely to apply with the State as owner, and there is fair rea- 
son to expect that the relationship between labor and the com- 
munity will be an improvement upon the relationship between 
labor mi capital in the coalfields. 
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XXXI 

H3.1f a. century of education has produced in the workers in the 
coalfields far more than a desire for the material advantaf{es of 
higher wages and shorter hours. They have now. in many cases 
and to an ever increasing extent, a higher ambition of taking their 
due share and interest in the direction of the industry to the suc- 
cess of which they, too, are contributing. 

xxxn 

The attitude of the colliery owners is well expressed hy Lord 
Gmiford, who, speaking on their behalf as a witness before the 
Commission, stated:— “ I am authorised to say on behalf of the 
Mining Association that if owners arc not to be left complete 
executive control they will decline to accept the responsibility of 
carrying on the industry, and, though they regtmi luttiomdbation 
as disastrous to the country, they feel they would nt ,ntch be 

driven to the only edternative— nationalization on fair terms.’' 

xxxin 

It is true that in the minds of many men there i.s a fear that 
State ownership may stifle incentive, luit lo-<lay we are faced in 
the coalfields with increasing industrial unre.st and a constant 
strife between modern labor and modcrii capital. 

I think that the danger to be apprehended frotn tlu' certainty of 
the continuance of this strife in the coal raining industry outweighs 
the danger arising frotn the problematical fear of the risk of the 
loss of incentive. 

XXXIV 

The object to be aimed at under State ownership ist national co- 
ordination of effort in respect of the production of the national 
asset and of its export and inland supply. 


S. Method op Purchase and Carrying on of the Coai. Mines 


XXXV 

It is suggested that the State shouhl purchase all the collieries, 
including colliery buildings, plant, machinery, stores, and other 
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effects in and about the colliery at a fair value subject to the next 
paragraph. 


XXXVI 

In addition, expenditure on development of the collieries (in- 
cluding the provision of houses) incurred after a date to be fixed 
and with the consent of the Controller of Coal Mines should he 
repaid with interest at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum from the 
date of the expenditure provided that if such expenditure has 
become remunerative before the date of the purchase, the amount 
of the sum payable by way of interest should be reduced by the 
amount of the profits earned thereon. 

XXXVII 

In furtlier ad<Htion the State should take power to purchase real 
and movable property directly associated witli the working of the 
colliery not comprised in paragraph XXXV, other than the assets 
at the colliery, at a fair value. 

xxxvni 

In the case of composite undertakings the owners should have 
a right to compel the State to purchase, and the State should have 
the right to com|:>el tlie owner to sell the whole undertaking if, in 
the opinion of an arbitrator, the severance of the undertaking can- 
not be economically or commercially effected. By composite under- 
taking is meant an undertaking where a company or firm is carry- 
ing on a colliery in addition to and in conjunction with another 
works, a colliery and a steel works. 

xt'VVT'V 

Without prejudice to the powers recommended hy the. last para- 
graph, it is a matter for careful consideration whether the coke 
an<l hy-product industry, which is at present only in its infancy, 
should not be allowed to remain in private ownership. 

XL 

It is suggested that the hulk of the present officials engaged in 
the coal mining industry, including the managing directors of com- 
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panics, should be offered an opportunity of remaininir on at their 
present salaries on a s years^ agreement together with any in- 
creases awarded from time to time. 

XLI 

The Civil Servant has not been trained to run an industry, but 
the war has demonstrated the potentiality of the existence of a 
new class of men (whether already in the service of the State or 
not) who are just as keen to serve the State as they are to serve 
a private employer and who have been shown to possess tlic; qtiali- 
ties of courage in taking initiative necessary for the running of an 
industry. 


XLII 

Hitherto, State management of industries has on f^alance failed 
to prove itself free from serious shortcomings, but these short- 
comings are largely due to the neglect of the State to train those 
who are to be called on for knowledge and ability in management. 

XLIII 

The experience of the last few years has, however, shown that 
it is not really difficult for the British nation to provide a class of 
administrative officers who combine the strongest sense of public 
duty with the greatest energy and capacity for initiative. Those 
who have this kind of training appear to be capable in a high 
degree of assuming responsibility and also of getting on with the 
men whom they have to direct. 

XLIV 

Finally, under State ownership it is always possitilc to lease a 
mine to particular persons on terms agreeable to those who arc 
engaged in the production of coal thereat, and this principle can 
be applied not only to a mine or a group of mines contained in 
a particular district, but to a composite undertaking. 

N.B. — ^If and when the coal mines are acquired by the Stale any 
just claims of pioneer boring companies should be rccopiiitd, and 
the State should take power to carry out exploratory boringf* 
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6. The Scheme foe Local Abministeation 

N.B.— The propositions put forward in this scheme must not be 
regarded as recommendations, nor does the scheme aim at being 
comprehensive. The time at my disposal only allows me to make 
suggestions which it is hoped will be useful to Parliament. 


Index to Scheme 

Paragraphs 

(i) Local Mining Council xlv-liii 

(ii) District Mining Council .... Liv-^Lxiv 

(iii) National Mining Council i-xv-lxxii 

(iv) Finance and Publicity lxxiii-lxxvxii 

(v) Safety, Health, and Research ... lxxix-lxxxv 

(vi) Admiralty Coal lxxxvi 

(vii) Export Trade lxxxvii-lxxxix 


(i) The Local Mining Council 

N.B. — The object of this part of the scheme is to take advantage 
of the knowledge of the workers by allowing them to sit on the 
Councils for the piirpose of advising the manager and to give them 
an effective voice in all questions where their own safety and 
health are concerned. 


XLV 

Every mine shall be under one duly certificated manager who 
shall be responsilde for the control, management, direction, and 
safety of the mine and the extent and method of working, pro- 
vided always that such manager shall not be personally liable for 
conforming to any lawful order for safety made by the District 
Mining Council 

XLVI 

There shall he established at each mine a Local Mining Council 
who shall meet fortnightly, or oftener if need be, to advise the 
manager on all questions concerning the direction and safety of 
the mine. 
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The Council shall consist of lo members of wliom the manager, 
under-manager, and the commercial manager shall be ex offidih 
Four members shall be elected by ballot !)y the workers in or al)Out 
the mine and the remaining 3 meni])ers shall he appoinUal hy the 
District Mining Council. The members shall hold office iot 2 
years. 

XLVIH 

It shall be the duty of the Council to report fortnightly to the 
Minister of Mines and to the District Mining Council any fall 
in output and the cause thereof. 

XIJX 

If the manager refuses to take the advice of the Local Mining 
Council on any question concerning the safety and health of the 
mine such question shall be referred to the District Mining Coutmil. 

I. 

The contracts of employment of workmen shall embody an 
undertaking to he frame<l by the District Mining Cotmcil tet the 
effect that no workman will, in consequence of aity tlispute, join in 
giving any notice to determine his contract, nor will he emnhine 
to cease work, unless and until the question in dispute has iKHm 
before the Local Mining Council and the District Mining Council 
and those Councils have failed to settle the dispute. 


U 

There shall l)e a commercial manager of the mine or group of 
mines (which office, if the District Mining Councit think fit, slial! 
be vested in the mine manager) whose duty it shall be, siii»ject 
to the control of the manager, to arrange for the purchase and 
supply of stores in the mines and to take steps sid'ijeet to I, lie mn- 
trol of the district commercial manager for the disposal of its 
output. 

N.B.— It is thought that some of the present managing directort 
of companies might be appointed the commercial managers. 
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F'ach mine shall send in a costing account in the approved form 
to the District Mining Council 

Lin 

Tlie workers at each mine shall Ijc entitled to an output allow- 
ance to he ascertained in an approved manner and divided among 
them half-yearly. 


(ii) Thk DtSTKiCT Mining Council 

N.B. — The objeci of this part of the scheme is to prevent the 
hurcancratk running of the industry by caiusing ii to be controlled 
locally by a Council of fourteen, upon which there is equal repre^ 
sentaiion for the miners, for the consumers, and for the persons 
acquainted with the commercial and technical side of the industry. 

UV 

There shall he established in each mining ilistrict a District Min- 
ing Council upon whom shall rest the main executive responsibility 
of taking measures to secure the Iiealth and safety of the workmen 
and the production of coal in tlie district. 

is suggested that the mining districts be: 

1. Scotland, East. 

2. Scotland, West. 

3. Northumberland. 

4. Durham. 

S- Cumherland. 

6. Yorkshire. 

7. lancashire and Cheshire. 

8. North Wales. 

9. Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and Leicestershire. 

10. Stallordshire, Worcestershire, and Shropshire. 

11. Warwickshire. 

13 . South Wales and Monmouthshire. 

13. Gloucestershire, Somersetshire. 

14. Kent. 
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The District Mining Council shall conform to any order for 
safety made by the Chief Inspector of Mines, or hy a Divisional 
Mines Inspector, and shall not make an order in resi)wt of safety 
which is contrary to any Act of Parliament or regulations there- 
under. 


LVI 

Subject to the direction of the Minister of Mines the District 
Mining Council shall manage in it.s di.strict the entire coal extrac- 
tion, the regulation of output, the discontituiance of or the open- 
ing out of mines, trial sinkings, the ctmtrol of pricc.s, and the basis 
of wage assessment, and the distribution of coal. 

Lvn 

In fixing the pit-head price umler State ownership the following 
items shall be provided for : 

(o) a fair and just wage for all workcr.s in the industry. 

(6) the cost of materials, etc. 

(c) upkeep and management, and development work. 

(d) interest on the Bonds to be issued as the purchase price of 

the coal royalties and coal mines. 

(c) the contribution towards a sinking fund to redeem the 
Bonds. 

(/) a profit for national purposes. 


LVIII 

The District Mining Council shall be entitled to make arrange- 
ments with local authorities or with private persons {including 
in such term co-operative societies, companies, firms, and indi- 
viduals) and in country districts, if permissible, with the local 
railway station-master, for the sale and distribution of inland coal, 
and with private persons, firms, and companies for the sale and 
distribution of export coal, and shall have power to fix from tinae 
to time the price above which coal may not be sold for household 
and industrial purposes. 
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LIX 

The District Mining Council shall consist of a Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman, appointed by the Minister of Mines, and twelve 
other members. Four members shall be elected by ballot by the 
workers, and the remaining eight members shall be appointed by 
the National Mining Council as follows: 

Four to represent consumers (of whom in iron and steel dis- 
tricts two at least shall represent the iron and steel trades, 
and in shipping districts two at least shall represent recognized 
coal exporters). 

Two to represent the technical side of the industry, e.g., 
mining engineering, and 

Two to represent the commercial side of the industry — pur- 
chase of material and sale of output. 

LX 

All members shall hold office for three years, and shall be paid 
a salary. 

LXI 

The District Mining Council shall meet at least monthly, and 
oftener if need be. 

Lxn 

The District Mining Council shall appoint all mine managers 
and all commercial mine managers within its own district. 

LXIII 

The District Mining Council .shall appoint a commercial com- 
mittee, and a commercial manager whose duty shall be, subject to 
the control of the commercial committee, to arrange for the pur- 
chase and supply of stores for any mine and to take steps for the 
disposal of the output of coal from his district. 

LXIV 

The contracts of employment of workmen shall embody an 
undertaking to be framed by the District Mining Council to the 
effect that no workman will, in consequence of any dispute affect- 
ing a district, Join in giving any notice to determine his contrart, 
nor will he ajmbine to cease work, unless and until the question in 
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dispute lias been before the District Mining Conncil and the Na- 
tional Milling Council and those Councils liavc failed to settle the 
dispute. 


(iii) The National Minino Council 

N.B.-^Thc object of this part of the scheme is to get a body 
composed of members of the Disiriet Mining Councils ndw shall 
meet at stated intervals to dis€t4ss and mitdse the Minister of 
Mmes on all questions conneiied with the imiustry, The Minisier 
of Mines zoill be assisted by a Standing Committee of iH members 
elected from and by the National Mining Con mil, who wii! meet 
regularly for the purpose of superintending the operations of Dis- 
trict Mining Councils, The Minister of Mines will sit m and be 
responsible to ParUantent, 


LXV 

There shall be established a National Mining (‘minril which 
shall meet from time to time to discuss with and advise the Min- 
ister of Mines upon all questions connected with the o|wratitm and 
management of the industry. 


I.XVI 

The Minister of Mines shall he appointed by the CtovernmenI, 
and shall sit in and be responsible to Parliannau, Suc.li Minister 
shall superintend the operation of the District Mining Coimcils 
and shall preside over tlie National Mining Council 

LXVtl 

The National Mining Council shall he formed an folhnvs :«-"Eaefi 
District Council shall elect one member for every 54 »c"k),ooo totw 
of output, provided that every district shall elect al least cine 
member. 

Lxviir 

The members shall be elected for three years and sliall meet 
once a year in London, once a year in Edinlmrgh, and citice a year 
in Cardiff and at such other times as summoned by the Minister 
of Mines. Members shall be entitled to their traveling expense#* 
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LXIX 

There shall he elected from and hy the memljcrs of the National 
Mining Council a St«inding Coinnnttee of iH, six of whom shall 
retire each year and shall not he eligible for re-election for the 
next year. Six shall represent the workers^ six shall represent 
consumers, and six t!ie technical and commercial side of the 
industry. 

I.XX 

The Minister of Mines shall l)e entitled, after consulting the 
Standing Committee, to veto atiy resedution come to either hy a 
Local Mining Council or a District Mitnng Council, and in the 
event of his so <loing lie shall slate puldicly hi.s grounds for so 
acting. 

!,XXI 

No national alteraticm of wages shall he made without the con- 
sent both of the Minister of Mines and the Standing Committee, 

LXXII 

The contracts of employment of workmen shall embody an 
undertaking to he framed hy the District Mining Council to the 
effect that no workman will, in consequence of apy national dis- 
pute, join in giving any notice to determine his contract, nor will 
he combine to cease work, unless and until the question in dispute 
has been before the National Mining Council and that Council has 
failed to settle tlie dispute; provided that on the written request 
of IS members of the National Mining Council the Minister of 
Mines shall convene a meeting of the Council within one month. 


(iv) Finahck and Pubucity 
LXXIII 

The finances of cadi district shall be kept entirely separate, and 
a return in tlie approved form shall be sent to the Minister of 
Mines once a eparter, 

LXXIV 

An approved system of auditing shall be established for all ac- 
counts* 
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LXXV 


The Treasury shall not be entitled to interfere with or to have 
any control over the appropriation of moneys derived from the 
industry. The said moneys shall be kept entirely separate and 
apart from other national moneys, until the profit accruing from 
the industry is periodically ascertained and paid into the Ex- 
chequer. 


LXXVI 

It being of vital importance that the Mines Department .should 
be managed with the freedom of a private businc.ss, the prc.scnt 
Civil Service sy.stem of selection and promotion by length of .serv- 
ice, of grades of servants, of minuting opinions and reports from 
one servant to another, and of salaries and pensions, shall not 
apply to the servants attached to the Mines Department. 

Lxxvn 

The Minister of Mines shall cause the following statistics to be 
made public: 

(а) the quarterly financial return from each di.strict; 

( б ) the output from each district; 

(c) the number of persons employed above and below ground; 

(d) the cost per ton of getting and distributing coal, showing 

proportion due to wages, material, management, interest, 
and profit; 

(e) the amount of coal produced per man per shift; 

(/) the amount of absenteeism. 

LXXVIII 

Pending the acquisition of the coal mines by the State, the col- 
liery owners shall continue to have and be subject to the rights 
and liabilities conferred and impo.sed upon them by the Coal Mines 
Control Agreement (Confirmation) Act, ipiS, or any statutory 
provision that may be substituted therefor as suggested in the 
Interim Report of the 20th March presented by me and my three 
colleagues, or otherwise. 
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(v) Safety, Health, and Research 

LXXIX 

For providinj? for safety, health, and research there shall be a 
corps of officers, as set out in the following paragraphs. 

LXXX 

For .safety, the prc.sent .sy.stem of Chief Inspector and Divisional 
In.spector.s .sh,all he continued, and .such inspector.? .shall continue to 
perform the .same dutie.s a.s their predece.ssors, but the number of 
inspectors shall he increased and shall be in proportion cither — 

(i) to tlie area, or 

(ii) to the mimtier of men employed, as, for example, one 

inspector to, say, 5,000 men. 

LXXXI 

The appointment of such safety in.spectors shall be made by the 
Minister of Mines, to whom the inspectors shall report and be 
responsible. 

LXXXII 

For health, there shall be appointed central and local inspectors 
of health as distinguished from safety, who shall be charged with 
the superintendence of the health and convalescence of colliery 
workers. 

LXXXIir 

The apiwintment of such health inspectors shall be made by the 
Minister of Mines, to whom the inspectors shall report and be 
be responsible. 

LXXXIV 

For research, there shall be attached to the Ministry of Mines 
a Research Section for the purpose of carrying out departmental 
research work in safety, health, and economies in mining. 

LXXXV 

The appointment of such research staff shall be by. the Minister 
of Mines. 
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(Vi) Admiralty Coal 
LXXXVI 

The Admiralty and the War Oflice shall he entitled to requisi- 
tion coal at any mine at a pit-head price equal to the lowest price 
charged to any consumer. 

(vii) The Export Trade 


LXXXVII 

Any person shall he entitled to purchase coal for export from 
any mine in the same way as he would have heeu entitled had 
such mine remained in private ownership. 

LXXXVIII 

The State shall not make or give any undue or unreasonable 
preference or advantage to, or in favor of, any particular persons 
desirous of purchasing coal for export, nor sltall tiic State sultject 
any particular person desirous of purchasing coal for export to 
any undue or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage whatsoever. 

LXXXIX 

Any exporter to whom coal is sold for export sliall divide all 
profits over u. per ton equally with the District Mining (,!oiiriciL 

Joiix Sanxev. 


20 June, 1919. 



CHAPTER II 

GOVERNMENT OFFER TO RAILWAYMEN 

Me. James H. Thomas, secretary of the National Union of Rail- 
waymcn, announced on November i6, the Government scheme of 
“ joint control.” 

He said that there would be a Joint Board composed of 5 gen- 
eral managers and 5 railwaymen (3 from the National Union of 
Railwaymen and 2 from the Associated Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen). This corresponds to the old conciliation boards, 
though with wider terms of reference. 

A Committee of Appeal, composed of X2 members — 4 represent- 
ing the men, 4 the companies, 4 the public, and an independent 
chairman. This corresponds to the old Arbitration Boards, Com- 
mittee on Production, Industrial Commissions, and Wages Boards. 

Local committees for local disputes. 

Four railwaymen to join the Railway Advisory Committee, 
which is composed of 12 general managers. This representation 
has been granted for years in certain industries. 

Over all this remains in control the Ministry of Transport. 

In making the announcement of this Government scheme, Mr, 
Thomas said: 

“ Now, it is first proposed to set up a joint board on the railways— 
on each railway, not on each system, but a board composed of five 
general managers and five from the Associated Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen and the N.U.R. Three of these latter^ five will 
represent ourselves, and two will act for the Associated Engincmen. 
The.se ten people will be charged with the responsibility of conducting 
negotiations in connection with the conditions of service. ^ Nothing 
whatever will be exempted from their consideration. That is to say, 
we have not the old boggle of limiting ourselves to hours and wages. 
The ten— five from each side— will have plenary powers, but only in 
the sense that the men’s side would be subject to their Executive 
Committee. In the event of their failing to agree they will have the 
right to call in another body. 

■“ It is no use disguising the fact that, in the event of a mlway 
dispute, there is a great public opinion. That ought to be considered, 
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and in the event of a failure on the part of these ten (five from 
either side) they will be able to refer the matter to another body of 
twelve — four from the men, four from the railway companies, and 
four from the public. But the working men are as much the public 
as the capitalists are, and therefore, as regards two of the four, one 
will be a Trade Unionist not connected with the railways and another 
will be a representative of the great co-operative movement. In other 
words, you will be able to bring to the review of your case a tribunal 
on which the public will be represented. There will be an independent 
chairman. We want you, however, clearly to inulerstand that, while 
they will be in a position to give recommendations and to advise and 
suggest, neither body will have the power of taking away the right to 
strike so far as the men are concerned. But obviously we would not 
strike while a matter was being considered. 

'' That, in my judgment, is a first step towards some real machinery 
for dealing with working conditions. But as railwaymen you know 
perfectly well that there are thousands of tilings that happen locally 
that are not national, but are peculiar to a district of a town or a 
particular grade. In addition to what I have said, there will be set 
up local machinery that will enable you locally to meet an equal 
number of the managerial side and deal in tlie same way with all 
local grievances that may arise. This will be of paramoimt impor- 
tance to you, and will enable you to feel that you have some machinery 
in connection with which, on questions of discipline, you will have a 
free and absolute right of bringing in as your advocate not an 
employee of the company, but your own Trade Union official, whoever 
he may be, and chosen as you desire. That, so far, will be your new 
machinery. 

*^But I have always believed, and I still believe, that Use working 
classes can ^ve by their practical experience, by their knowledge, and 
by their everyday work, something to the better government of any 
business. I deny the possession of a monopoly of brains by the 
employing classes, whoever they are, and 1 have never htiltaled to 
affirm that to general management the workers could contribute much. 
Therefore, in addition to the scheme that 1 have just outllnetl, dealing 
with hours and wages, three members, two from our Union and one 
from the Associated Union, will join the Railway Advisory Com- 
mittee, with oo-eqtial powers to the generd managers who lit there 
tibtemselves.^ 

*^'That is not only an innovation, not only a new departure, but it 
enables you to compare the position now with the position a ftw 
brief years ago, when, in Bristol, I was pleading for whti is called 

^ Later, 4 members (one from the Clerks)* 
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official recognition. It is a change for the good. It shows the power 
of organized Labor, and it is up to you to prove that the experiment 

can be justified. 

While I should be foolish to suggest that this scheme will render 
strikes impossible, I must seriously say that the new machinery, if 
properly worked in a fair and genuine spirit on both sides, will do 
much to make Trade Unionism not only a means of improving the 
men's condition, but also to insure smooth working on the railways 
of the country, 

I hope and believe that the railwaymen will accept the scheme not 
as their final goal, not as the last word, but as one more stepping- 
stone in the path that will enable us to say that as workers we hiive 
co-equal power and co-equal authority in management I hope also 
that within a few weeks we shall be able to make an announcement 
about the new standard conditions, but I would ask you to keep 
clearly in mind the difficulty that wc have to face owing to the 
multiplicity of grades and companies. We must stabilize as far as 
possible on one basis. The statements you have heard recently about 
the cost of living coming down are mere moonshine. I am convinced 
the tendency in the coming winter will be the other way. It is no 
use talking about the old pre-war standard. The railwaymen intend 
to keep the Prime Minister to his word. It is our duty to be not 
only audacious, but our right to share in the new heaven and the new 
earth that politicians have long promised us. 

“ The workers have to realize that side by side with their industrial 
machine must they have political action. The results of the municipal 
elections, the results of our own strike, and the consolidation of 
Labor are a clear indication that before long Labor is destined to 
govern this country/' 

On December B, 1:919, Sir Eric Geddes, on behalf of the Gov- 
emment^ announced: 

** 1. The present negotiations of wages,— On this no public statement 
can yet be made. I fnlly appreciate the anxiety of the House, and 
will make a statement at the earliest possible moment. 

2. An arrangement has been come to between the Government and 
the two unions concerned in the conciliation grades on the railways 
that, apart from the present negotiations, questions of wages and 
conditions of service shall, during the period of the present control of 
railways under the Ministry of Transport Act, be dealt with by a 
central board, consisting of five railway managers and five repre- 
sentatives of the trade unions, the latter being composed of three 
from the National Union of Railwaymen and two from the Associated 
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Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firenu-m witli fmwer to each 
side to add a sixth member. Fuilitig agreement by this central board, 
matters in dispute falling into the category menttoiu.*d--wages and 
conditions of service— will he referred to a natitnut! wages !>oard, 
consisting of four railway managers, four railway wtn-kers, or their 
representatives, and four users of railways, of which one shall he 
nominated by the Parliamentary Committee of the PradcH Union 
Congress, one by the Co-operative Union, one l)y the bVderatioii of 
British Industries, after consultation with other imiuKtrial organi/.a« 
tions, and one by the Association of Chatnhers of Coitnnerce after 
similar consultation, with an independent chairtnan appointed hy the 
Government. 

It has been agreed by the uniotis ctmeerned that no strike slmll 
take place on account of a <lispute arising on tht:se ttiaiters until one 
month after the question in dispttte has been referred to the National 
Wages Board. I.ocal committees, to which matters of purely local 
and other than national importance are be referred, will I«* set utn 
and discussions are taking place at the present time as to their con- 
stitution, scope, and fntictiom 

The third matter whidi is forming the suhject of conversatuni 
by railwaymen is their represtmtatiot^ w cotmection witli tlie contrrd 
exercised under the Ministry of Transport Act* The Kaslwniy IvxecU" 
tive Committee as such will cease to exist, t^r<dmtdy tm January i, 
and an advisory committee will then he set ttp, which will consist of 
twelve general managers and four representativeH of the workers/^ 


Will the new Railway Advisory Committee rtmlly run the rail- 
ways? On December lo, 1919, Sir ICric (Jeddes said; 

** During the war tlie railways were ittuler the control of the iiov- 
ernment, but, in fact, they were self-contfidled, lieeausic the machinery 
through which the Government exercised its powers was placed In 
the hands of the General Managers of the Gmipanies, brow lit 
January, 1920, the control, in so far as it now exists, will be exercised 
by the Ministry of Transport, and the financial checking, which had 
been so ably carried out by the Companies on each other on iRdialf 
of the Government during the war, will now, to a greater extcitt, be 
supervised by the Ministry and its financial offmeri* Insiead of tliere 
being, as S'Ome people theught, a greatly-inereased control, the rath 
ways will, to -a greater extent, be controlled by their own miittgeimnib 
It will be necessary, under the present abnormal comiiticinii, IliM flit 
State should take a very large part of control in the wafci tpieilbn 
and in rates and fares/* 
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So this Railway Advisory Committee will not run the railways, 
but will make suggestions. Sidney Webb states that railway 
directors with whom he had talked believe that the system will 
be turned back into private hands within a couple of years. Sir 
Henry Thornton, a member of the Railway Advisory Committee, 
has made this public statement; 

“ Nationalisation of the railways is now only a remote possibility. 
On the resumption of normal conditions British railways will be 
operated upon a plan that lies between nationalization and private 
ownership. The individual companies will continue to administer the 
separate lines with representatives on and acting in conjunction with 
a central board, composed of Government representatives and repre- 
sentatives of railway labor. The new scheme will come into operation 
in about eighteen months.” 



SECTION V 
THF. PUBLIC 


CHAPTER I 

THE ICNGLLSH MIDDLE CLASS 

The Middle Class lias loii)' been in amlrol of EiikHsIi life. It is 
possible now to write its history and show its <iualitie.s. And it is 
possible because the Middle Class is passing. Lyius' between lords 
of the soil and laboring men, or great noldes ami rabble, or wealthy 
and poor, or cultured and unedueated, t»r capitalists and artisans, 
“The Middle Class is that portion of the eomnuinity to which 
money is the primary condition and the primary instnnnent of 
life.” For all my quotations (except where otherwise stated) 1 
am indebted to a recently published volume on Thi' liniflUh Mkhllc 
Class, by R. II. Gretton, author of The Kiiuj's (tDVt'rnment. 

■ The first stirrings of consciousness in the Middle Class came in 
the thirteenth century when “ the concejttion <tf profit began to 
replace that of payment for the exercise of skill. .Antong the 
actual workers at a trade the weavers probably .set on foot the 
change. Some of them, instead of weaving the wool brought to 
them, and then handing it over to the fuller and the dyer, would 
conceive the idea of buying wool, weavitig it, paying the fuller and 
the dyer to work upon the faltrlc without hatiding iiver possession, 
and finally taking it back to sell at an inclusive price which was 
not merely the cost of the three proces.ses.” 

“ Now here we have at work a clearly financial conception, that 
of trading profit. It depended upon a new idea of the power of 
money. To put the case haldly, the pttssession of money by one 
man was seen to be an opportunity for taking advantage of 
another man who had none." 

Inside the realm of King and lords, Church, yeomen, and peas- 
ants, there grew and spread this new secretive inexpressive estate 
of the Middle Class. Always keen in its instinct for profits, and 
in its class consciousness, it perceived as early as the fifteenth 
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century possibility of another kind of locaH2mg of profits, 
keeping them, not to this or that town so much as to a certain 
stratum of the community,” So developed two germs of evil— * 

one, the creation of a wholly dependent working class, and the 
other the sanction of trading monopoly.” 

“ The change of the fifteenth century was that the capitalist 
clothier owned the looms upon which the cloth was made, and the 
weaver sank to the status of a hired man. As long as he possessed 
his own loom he could work independently; when he used one of 
a number of looms belonging to the clothier he had entered upon 
the factory system.” 

We discern in the Middle Class at its origin a quality which it 
has never wholly lost, in spite of many modifications. Its instinct 
was to live in a narrow circle, to keep trading profits in the hands 
of a group, to make town administration a closely limited entity, 
to do anything rather than throw experience into the common 
stock. ... It had no brains for anything that happened outside 
the limits of a known group of persons.” 

A gray layer of nondescript people inserted between the landed 
aristocracy and the laboring class, it appropriated some of 
the rights ” of those whom it shoved to either side. As it rose 
into power, it pushed the guild journeyman down into a wage- 
earning artisan, and induced him to part with his small freehold 
and become a tenant by rent. Industrially and socially the Middle 
Class by establishing itself at the center of the currency system 
helped to perpetuate the lower class. It plays for its own integ- 
rity to he bothered as little as possible by national and civic affairs, 
to dodge individual assesvsments which would reveal its wealth and 
therefore its power. Shy of puldic appearance, content for long 
with wealth, leisure and security, though later risking security to 
gain social recognition, at all times to the present day it has 
guarded the hen that lay the golden eggs. And the hen was the 
control of the money. With money, it bought skill, took over 
the ownership of tools and machines, established itself on the land 
and took rent, controlled the product of labor and therefore the 
profits, and by the manipulation of money appropriated interest. 

In return for exacting tins various tribute from the community, 
it fulfilled essential functions. In the higher values, it laid the 
foundation of grammar schools and aided in developing endowed 
schools and free education. It contributed to the building of the 
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great cathedrals and the exquisite parish churches, ft failed in the 
spacious Elizabethan days to rise to true national consciousness 
and so failed to give great names in arti.slie and patriotic e-xpres- 
sion in an age of great names (Sidney. Shakespeare. Raleigh, 
Drake, Jonson, Frobisher, liacon, Pembroke). Hut at a later time, 
the neutral leisure of the Middle C.lass, with its detaclum^ut fiom 
the common weal, served it well, for in its irresponsibility (some- 
times with the aid of the fi.xed ittdependent incamie of which 
Darwin speaks) “ it produced men who led the way to making lit- 
erature and art professions for men of genius, asid iifrt mere 
dependencies of the rich." Soon, to be .sure, its scions l»it the band 
that fed them, and "the artists, the poets, the noveli.sts of the 
nineteenth century were netirly all middle-class tnen wlio turnetl 
more or less bitterly upon their origin.s, and helped to heap scorn 
upon the Middle Class." 

For long, there was practically only one kind of Mbidir Clas.s— 
a middleman clas.s. Then it split up into large Caiiilalists who 
were landowners a.s well as merchants; a lower rank of traders; 
lawyers; secretaries and clerks. “Craft jealousy and .secretive- 
ness being tran.slated into the .sheer competitive individnuli.sm 
which was increasingly to characterize the Miildle Class. But it 
was the same secretive spirit in a new form." 

“The Middle Cla.ss could stand for nothing, hccanse it had al- 
ways stood for itself alone.” 

Inexpres.sivc in art and warfare, aloof from imlitics, devoid of 
national consciou.sness, unimaginative, unheroic, wititout logic, 
without science, it has moved on its middle way, serving I'ingland, 
developing trade and commerce, adapting itself to new frontiers, 
fulfilling the necessary function of shopkeeper through changing 
eras, providing a framework upon which the national life broad- 
ened down from age to age, linking a mixed society, and “ keepittg 
things together ” for six centuries, 

When the twelve million of needy wage-earners can no longer 
find work to do or bread to cat, will " an upheaval far more terrific 
than all the convulsions that rent revolutionary I'rance .sweep away 
the colossal fabric of England’s decaying civilization like a wisp 
of straw”? The rule of the Middle Class has never led to blootly 
revolt of the sort let loose in the France of tylk) l»y the rule of 
the nobles. The reason is clear : 

“The position of privilege in England was a conscious one, 
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built itp by deliberate, if not wholly intentional, stages; the position 
of privilege in France was one of unconscious, unthinking isola- 
tion. The French nobleman believed himself to be by divine provi- 
dence where he was; the Bmglish nobleman never attributed to 
the Deity the victories of his own self-assertion. These differ- 
ences had, in the lower ranks of the population of either country, 
their corollaries. In England there always existed, in however 
strained a condition, a tie of mutual comprehension which was 
lacking in France. In the ordinary course of events this tie may 
have amounted to very little. But at a crisis, it would come into 
operation to prevent that feeling of conflict with a force entirely 
beyond reason which drove the French nation headlong. The Eng- 
lish populace, witliout ever formulating the situation to themselves, 
felt that they understood the basis of the superiority of their own 
upper classes; and for all the appearance of exclusiveness, it was 
not a superiority behind absolute barriers. The barriers were in 
the last resort only relative. There was no claim to any incom- 
prehensihle ^ tiatural ’ rights ; there was only property, held in a 
way which any Englishman could understand.'^ 

It is the persistence of ancient upper class institutions in an age 
that is Middle Class industrial, which has diverted the observer 
into thinking that the upper class is in control of the State. But 
the Middle Class has always behaved like the gentle snail which, 
adrift in a hard world, slinks into the nearest shell, which had 
once l)ccn tlic home of a quite other organism. With the exception 
of the Cromwell episode, the Middle Class has never attempted to 
set up middle-class institutions, preferring to handle existent insti- 
tutions in such a manner as to find a sheltered area for personal 
profit tinder them. It abandoned the attempt to make a middle- 
class state, and successfully proceeded to make the State Middle 
Class/^ 

It left^the old constitutional forms and social organi2:atioii stand- 
ing, with the result that the nation regarded political movements 
as the movements of Lords and Commons, instead of the acts of 
rich merchants. For over two hundred years, the Middle Class 
has influenced public affairs from behind the screen of old forms; 
and the upper class of landed gentry, university men and Estab- 
lished Church has been held responsible in the public mind for the 
operations, actually carried through by the Middle Class. Those 
opcratioiw included privileged trading, seizure of the land, manipu- 
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lations of taxation, processes of stockhroking, Middle Class HfiT' 
became an avenue to rank and station, Trade was a source of 
wealth iiivStead of a co-operative enterprise. Wages were not; a 
participation in profits, hut the basis of the nioncy-anaking machine 
that ground out profits for a master-class at long distance remove 
from tlie workers, Individualistn was thus economic, as well as 
moral and political in the Middle (lass, By suftscriiung to a 

public loan they drew interest out of the national iiceds' "the final 

triumph of their many manipulations of the taxesT Tins com* 
pleted the process of making haigland a IVItcldle (lass State, he* 
caUwSe the security for her finances ceased to be directly tlsc land 
or personality and Iiccaine trading ereilit. And trading cretlit it 
has remained even through these years of war, Wttfi trading 
credit comes the National l>el>t, devoid of tangihle security, !>ase«i 

on the national income ami strticture <d credit a charge against 

the labor power of the nation, and therefore a mortgage on the 
productivity of the workers hehl i>y the hlidfllc Class. 

A modern authority on trade states: **llie supremacy of the 
commercial classes was not favorable to peace, lliey were !>itter 
and blood-thirsty in the competition for new markets.*' llie army 
was put on a fjusiness basts, and ‘Mhe Middle ('lass found in it, as 
it had managed by degrees to find in most things to wiiich it had 
once objected, sufficient scope for money-'inakingT lltere were 
opportunities in contracting for supplies, in profits on army loans, 
in a new career for its soils. 

Englisli aristocracy is a recent alTair. Omitting entirely the 
mushroom growth of Imsiness lords, such as Lcnal Leverludme, t!ie 
late Lord Rhondda, and I.ord NorthcliHe, who are simply Lord 
Morgan, the Duke of Eockefeller, awl Earl 'Harrimaii, we have 
the fact that practically there are no Englisli titles older Ilian the 
early Tudor period, and the higfiest (lass of the eigliteenth cert- 
tury was made up principally of the families wliidi had ritam in 
the fi/st land speculation of the Mirldle Classd^ 

By the eighteenth century it entirely colored the national out- 
look and virtually controlled policy. ... It only gave advance* 
meat to brains in so far as they were employed upon affairs of 
money. * . . The upper class had became predoinirmnlly Middle 
Class in substance. Tlie lower clas$---lhe warkroeri, iirtisans, and 
laborers— were securely enchained Administration was in the 
hands, or at least at the service, of the masters of trade and 
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industry; the ancient rights and safeguards of the workman had 
been deliberately allowed to become obsolete.” 

The American civilization, like that of the English, is Middle 
Class. The ruling class with us is “ that portion of the community 
to which money is the primary condition and the primary instru- 
ment of life.” Middle class psychology colors our national outlook 
and controls our policy, gives advancement to brains in part as 
they arc employed upon affairs of money, directs the workmen, 
arti.sans, and laborers, stands at the levers of the giant machinery 
of production and administration. The difference is that we have 
no ancient screen of Church and landed gentry and Crown and 
Lords to cover the operations with the medireval mistiness of 
blurred tapestry. Slowly with us, too, the fight defines itself as 
one between the Middle Class, entrenched by its control of the 
currency, and those members of the community who aim at demo- 
cratic control. The Middle Class is losing power, because it has 
allowed machinery to gather'largc masses of workers in cities and 
so has created a counter-organization. 

Ownership of land and possession of titles made an upper 
British Middle Class. “Gentility became simply a description 
of a certain command of the conveniences and luxuries of 
cxi.stence.” And the upper stratum dissociated itself from its 
origins and from the processes by which it had made money. 
Under this upper stratum the modern manufacturers thrust into 
prominence, laying hold of power because they had money through 
their control of machinery, coal, and iron, the new banking sys- 
tem, and the subdivisions of labor. “The brief by-product in 
England of the Rcnnai-ssance of Learning expired as soon as the 
Middle Class had decided upon gentility as its goal.” Never a.t any 
time in its long hi.story has the Middle Class possessed appreciation 
of the intellect. We arc prone to indict the nineteenth century for 
its commercialized and scornful estimate of pure thought, research, 
artistic creation, moral values. But that is only because the Middle 
Class entered upon the full control of society in the nineteenth 
century. In it.s earlier history, also, it had believed that “ to expect 
to gain a livelihood by one's brain otherwise than in using it for 
the production of commodities was impertinent.” From the mer- 
cantilism of the eighteenth century to the industrialism of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries was no great jump, economically, 
nor did it require violent mental adjustments. The secretive indi- 
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vicliialistic psychology of the Middle Class merely fiecame visible 
to observers for the first time in seven centuries. 

What the nineteenth century did accomplish was to rentier more 
distinct and aristocratic the upper stratum of the Midtlle (lass. It 
looked down upon the busy unedncaled intnlern capitalists and 
traders and industrial masters, with their exploitatitm of wage- 
workers and their conception of haigland as a successful trader. 
The upper stratum finally sc]>arated itself so tliorimghly from its 
origins as itself to nse the title Middle Class for those same capi- 
talists, traders, and industrial masters. It was no idle dream that 
made certain 1l>ry statesmen force a union of the workers and the 
landed gentry against that dull ungraeions strenuous i:lcment in 
the community to wliich money was the primary contjitiim and the 
primary instrument of life, which shirked puldic sc^rvice and coio 
trihuted few generoits ideas and sentiments to either huud or na- 
tional life. Thus in its old age, the Mitldh* Class was left naked 
in the sight of its ciuunies, atui its form am! lineaments were felt 
to he unlovely, its philosophy dreary, its power unjust. Increas- 
ingly it is losing control of the natitm. It is no answan* to this 
fact of its diminishing power to say that money has become so 
usual that wc are all Middle Class to-day. The new forms of 
social reconstruction, the principle of democratic contrtd, are not 
making monc7 the primary condition ami ilu* primary instriiment 
of life. They seek to estahlislt the principle of function as the 
basis of society. If succcssCuh they will almlisli the Miditle Hass, 

The fight of the worker to-day is mU against the tatuh*d gentry, 
the ancient Universities, the Kstaldished (lniTch--tlu* institutions 
of an tipper-class system. The real fight of the worker is against 
the Middle Class, which secretly and pervasively has been the 
actual governing class* It is the governing class tmcauHi* it is in 
control of the eccmomk system which comlilions the life of the 
community. It had swept away the resistances and had nneter- 
mined the institutions of the upper class, twcaiise il had control 
of money, the primary instrument of induslrial orgaiiiziithim It 
, wasn^t democracy that destroyed the Old Kngianif--«Jenit«racy, 
'that noisy, frank, easily observed foe of caste. It was the ap- 
parently innocuous, gently encroaching Midclle Uhiss tliat attiicki 
from the rear in undetected ways: the faithful pkitti plmldiiif 
Middle Class— the backbone of England— full of domeilic virtues, 
excellent in individual conduct. 
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It lias always succeeded in the past in conquering opposition 
by permeating it. But its sly methods are powerless against the 
principle of democratic control ''At the core of most of the 
modern attacks upon the Middle Class domination of tlie State lies 
a conception of a national organization without currency. So- 
cialism and Collectivism proceed on an assumption that in the 
perfect State there would be no coinage of intrinsic value, but 
only some form of token for work done, exchangeable against a 
supply of the necessaries of life. In other words, in order to get 
rid of a Middle Class, it would be necessary, on these theories, 
to get rid of what we understand at present by currency; which 
is, from the reverse side, a striking confirmation for our theory 
that currency has created the Middle Class.’* The critique of the 
National Guildsmen on the wage-system is an expression of the 
same instinctive attack on the Middle Class. Against this assault, 
the Middle Class is powerless, because it is being deprived of its 
only weapon. 

Under the amazing economic shifts of the war, the phrase 
"middle class” has quite ceased to be a true distinction of rank, 
and "has become virtually a description of character.” How 
could it be otherwise when the tax rate opens its ponderous jaws 
ever wider toward the conscription of riches? The movement 
towards " workers’ control ” grows stronger with each year, and 
workers’ control is not a power given by the instrument of money, 
but by tlic exercise of function. 

In making a description of character, we have a right to 
wander freely in the fertile fields of social psychology. For 
middle class is tlie tag we use for labeling what is offensive, 
unimaginative, blandly complacent, Puritanic, materialistic, com- 
mercialized, and humdrum, in recent civilization. The Middle 
Class has built for its workers and for itself what Emile 
Hovelaque calls " the monotonous succession of smoke-grimed 
cubes of brick, all similar and sordid, a syml)ol of the sordid 
similar lives they shelter; the endless lines of wretched homes 
which all round London, all over the greater industrial centers, 
endlessly repeat, with the insistence of a maniac, their somber 
invariable rectangles, cluster on cluster, mile after dreary mile of 
mean and crushing hideousness, as though some spawn of insect 
life had settled there and swarmed. Ts it in order to produce an 
architecture no higher than that of a coral reef, to bring into 
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God^s light such forms of life, such visions, such monotonies of 
hideous depression that a society is born ? 

Spiritually how has it been with the Middle Class? It has re- 
vealed "‘the epic of the Will which all English history un Colds” 
It possesses the somber Sunday, day of rest and satlness, moral 
virtues, earnestness, a prim conventionality, a sense of duty some- 
times leaden in its petty severities, sometimes resolute in its 
heroism, narrowness, love of action, the love of home and tiui 
passion for adventure, '*a gospel of conduct wliieh,” as liovebique 
says, '‘can give its disciples the possession, not only of this world 
but of the next, a monopoly of salvaticm and of Trusls^-'an 
extraordinary mingling of practical and rtdigimis impulses, in turn 
pitilessly realistic, and profoundly mystical, at once selfish and 
disinterested, which inspire the soul of a C'ronnvcli or a (‘ecil 
Rhodes” The roots of the spiritual strength of tlic Middle Cdass 
have been ‘Mn its i^'aith, and they draw their nourisinnent from 
that extraordinary book, the Bible, whose finliine In England has 
been so startling, and whose influence on tite destinies of the 
race all recognize,” 

As we speak the phrase Middle Class.” we see rise the mis- 
shapen Chapel in a mean street, we hear tin* wheezing «mgan 
lifting the hymn. We rememlKm demmeiation tif Ibi|nsts and the 
immoral French* We see severity and ugliness, indifference to 
ideas, a distru*st of beauty. Arnold and Arnold Bennett have done 
their work well. As in our use of ” Mid-Victoriati,” wr are ex- 
pressing a revolt, A good deal of what critics are banging at 
when they chastise England is middk-classnessl And middle- 
dassness is not peculiar to Eiiglamd. 11 h» Engllslt form is merely 
a little more pious and a little drearier than tliat of oitier natiems. 
We could write a volume on middle class as a descriplitm of 
character. But really what we should he writing would he the 
record not of a middle clas.s, economically defined and |dariai in 
history, with a documented membersfiip, Imt of mir own siilijecv 
tive reaction to modern industrial civilisratioiL It is time to 
recognize that the Middle Class is lasing its coniro! of iiicltistria! 
dvilimtion* 
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ORIGINS OF BRITISH SOCIALISM 

A CERTAIN few books must be read in order to catch even a 
glimmering of what is working out in Britain* For no hasty 
change is under way but a long-prepared event. From the thir- 
teenth century the ideas now prevailing have simmered and 
worked in British consciousness. These ideas were defeated and 
suppressed, but they were the projection of an ineradicable instinct, 
the instinct for equality. And now at last they emerge from their 
long subterranean burrowing, and become the arbiters of event/^ 
The history of the next one hundred years will see these ideas 
shaped into legislation, built into institutions, and incarnated into 
an equalitarian society. To understand even a little of the British 
social revolution, now in its gentle prelude, one must at least have 
digested work of the Webbs, Graham Wallas, and the Ham- 
monds, and the reports of many committees and commissions. 

And for understanding one stream of the thought that is re- 
making Britain, we have Max Bcer^s History of British Socialism. 
The quotations that follow are from this work, of which one 
volume has already been translated into English, 

In his preface, Beer says : 

The English intellect, from its sheer recklessness, is essentially revo- 
lutionary, probably more so than the French intellect. But since i6S8 
it has been the endeavor of English Statesmen and educators to impart 
to the nation a conservative, cautiously moving temper, a distrust of 
generali5!:ation, an aversion from carrying theory to its logical con- 
clusions, , , , In periods of general upheavals, however, when the 
dynamic forces of society are vehemently asserting themselves, the 
3BngH$h are apt to throw their mental ballast overboard and take the 
lead in revolutionary thought and action. In such a period we are 
living now. Since the beginning of the new Century a new England 
has been springing up. , . * The masses arc joining issue with the 
classes upon the question of a redistribution of wealth and power* 
A new Chartist movement has arisen and is daily growing, 
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Political Socialist labor «and revolutionary trades unionism 
have sought to subatitule for the motive of personal profit and 
the method of unrestricted competition some prinei|)le of organ!- 
xation more social and free. And the ideas t^ack of tins move- 
ment are, as R. IL Tawney says, “ not antkttnirian curiosities, but 
a high explosive, and an explosive which has not yet heen fired,'^ 

Beer says that his twenty years' residence in England taught 
him *'how high an elevation of political and moral cultnrc a natiem 
must reach before it can eml)ark on a socialistic reconstruction 
of society.’' All that makes the transfer of economic power in- 
evitable took place tlirough long years. The final stt‘ps in the 
process were education, accessions to trade union organization, 
and the hdcctoral Acts. The machinery of economic and of po- 
litical power had thus l>een given to the working class. Remains 
only the Act of Transfer. A revolution is tlie spectacular and 
relatively unimportant ceremony of handing over the Keys of 
power to the new masters. If tlie real work Isas not been \m> 
viottsly accomplished, no Woody uprising can bring it to pass, no 
rule of a minority can maintain it. 

Beer deals with the argument of those who oi'iposc next steps 
and social reforms on the ground that they take the place of 
fundamental measures. 

Strictly considered this argument is dircctCHl not only against 
parliamentary action, but against every kind of reform short of 
revolution. It may be applied to factory legislation, to social 
insurance, to trade unionism, and generally to all mcasurcH that 
are aiming at amedioration. The error into which William Morris 
fell, lay in regarding society as a mechanical contrivance, aiul reform 
as a sort of patching up some defective parts of the machiiie, I1ii» 
mode of viewing society allows of iw other rmtetly tlnm the complelc 
removal of the old machine and its replacement by amdlier of a iptim 
different pattern. In reality, society is not a mechaiiiral contrivance, 
but a living organism in constant change and developiiinil, an <mgani’‘ 
nation capable of being developed into a liigliu?r form, by legislation 
and other measures granted to a new class riling in iniportafifc iml 
power in society. At first the mtlutmce^of such reforms on the locfcil 
structure may be imperceptible, but with the increase of the tfiiifitiiy 
of reforms, the alteration in the quality of iociety grows ittilll 
it amounts to a revolutionary change, visible to all social 

heavals which are designated revolutions are the effect of the swiften 
entrance of the revolutionary transformation into the region of pdte' 
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tics^ or of the peremptory demand of a large portion of the nation 
to give legal effect to it and redistribute political power accordingly. 
The real revolution had been going on more or less silently for a long 
time anterior to the upheaval, but it having been split up in particular 
changes sincl reforms effected during long intervals, there was no con- 
siderable resistance to its growth. The revolution in its dramatic or 
sensational form is but an attempt to add up the particular changes 
and reforms and bring out the sum total. The revolutiotniry character 
of a reform does not depend on its volume and sweep, hut on its 
direction and nature* In our time, for instance, any reform is revo- 
lutionary which tends to strengthen the working class and whicli makes 
for national control and cctitralization of the means of production, 
distribution, and exchange* 


Li!)eralism was the creed of the middle class : — Free trade, free 
speech, freedom of contract, freedom of the person. Liberal 
politics dies with the middle class; and the final linc-up between 
the privileged and the disinherited begins. 

In recent years, books which have moved the masses, shaped 
their instinctive action, and prepared them for this final line-up, 
have been (among many) Fabian I^s.says and Tracts, Henry 
George^s Progress and Poverty, Blatchford*s Merrie England and 
BrUain for the British, Chio7*;Ka Money's Poverty and Riches, 
Orage's Nationed Guilds, Cole’s Self Govermnent in Industry. 

But these are only recent ripples of a tide that is age-long. 
Trade unionism as the instrument for overthrowing the economic 
system, rather than merely bettering the condition of the worker 
inside it— -this is essentially British doctrine dating from the 
1830's* The conception held so earnestly l)y opponents is essen- 
tially a German conception* It believes in progressive betterment 
under the existing order* It derives from the German belief in 
tlie supremacy of the State, it*s unalterable nature, its perpetual 
unchanging sovereignty* The State to such minds is a foundation 
and a framework inside which the inhatntants may remodel the 
rooms, shift tlie furniture and decorate the walls. But they must 
not tinker with the underpinning. 

The British radical, however, has always challenged the su- 
premacy of the State from Gerrard Winstanley to Bertrand 
Russell He has held that he could reconstruct the affair from the 
ground up, and Imild a more .stately haliitation for his soul Thi» 
quality of his mind is the result of a long process: 
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From the thirteenth century to the present <ky the stream of so- 
cialism and social reform has largely heen fed hy British thonght and 
experiment. Medieval schoolmen and .statesmmi. inmlern iwlitical 
philosophers, economists, poets, and philanlhropist.s of the British hies 
have explored its course and enriched its volume, hut left it to writers 
of other nations to name and describe it. 

And the ideas which nottrished this range and fteedoni of mental 
life go still further hack to the Roman lunpire and primitive 
Christianity. The doctrines of the stale of nature atid of natural 
rights are based on an idealiaatiem of the primtUve conditions of 
tribal society. Private [iropcrty and civil tlomiition ajipear as the 
origin of evil. In modified legal form, this liccame tiatural law 

(jus mturali'). . , , 

The philosophy of natural rights and natural law passed over 
into Christian theology. According to Saint Isidore of Seville: 

Tus naturale, is common to all nations and it contains everything that 
is known to man hy natural instinct and not hy ctmsliintions and man- 
made law, and that h: the joining 

creation and education of children. COM MUMS UMMUM POS- 
SESSIO, F.T OMNIUM UNA TdBKR'rA.S. the ac.iuisttnm of things 
which may he captured in the air, on the earth and in the water, resti- 
tution of loaned and entrusted goods, fmally seif-defciwc l»y fcirce 
against violence. 


This definition of jus miurale contains, says Beer, first, the 
usual characteristics as given in the InstituU'.s; secondly, the doc- 
trines concerning the state of nature (comimmism and mnversal 
equal liberty). 

The influence exercised hy that system of thought in the develop- 
ment of IhigUsh, and generally European social and political .specula- 
tions could hardly be overestimated. 


Thus, we have John BalU (as quoted in Froissart), .saying: 

^ Died 1381. This was the age of the Peasants’ Revolt. There was 
a later peasants' rehellion in 1440 , with Jack Cade in command, hifty 
years later, the Cornishmeii rose, and in 1516 Sir Thomas More wrote 
his Utopia, a Communistic criticism of social conditions. In IS 4 >> 
of the English peasantry were in insurrection “to vlnpeair t!wir 
natural ri^t to the soil and to the fruits it yielded to thdr labor. It 
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“ My good people,-— Things cannot go well in England, nor ever will, 
until all goods are held in common and until there will be neither 
serfs nor gentlemen, and we shall all be equal” 

By 1550, Communism lost its sanction in Church and State, and took 
refuge with the extreme wing of Nonconformity, revolutionary ration- 
alism, and working class organizations, while society at large moved 
towards individualism, whose first manifestation was the Elizabethan 
Age— an age of (pioneers, men of keen initiative. Its great inter- 
preters, Spenser and Shakespeare, were both anti-communist and aiiti- 
tlcmocratic. 

The Diggers or True Levellers led a revolt of ideas, beginning in 
1648. Gerrard Winstanlcy was the heart of the Digger Movement. 

The industrial revolution (dating from about 1760) was ag- 
gravated by the Napoleonic wars. 

The experience necessary to mitigate the miseries and pains attendant 
upon sucli a readjustment of society was wanting, and the empirical 
go-aliead, not to say recklessly daring nature of the English mind, was 
not apt to pause and inquire into the operation of the new economic 
phase the nation was entering upon. . . . The terrible decade 1 810-20, 
tlie Luddites, the Spenceans, the Blanketccrs, the conspiracies, Peterloo, 
and Cato Street, were largely due to the errors, perhaps inevitable 
errors, committed in the years from 1790 to x8oo. 

Tine same agitated period saw the beginning of the independent 
political action of the working classes, the I^ondon Corresponding 
vSociety (L.. C. S.) forming the preface of its history. The 
L. C. S. was formed in March, 1792. 

The L. G S. constituted a sort of democratic and social reform 
seminary for labor leaders. From it issued most of the ideas and men 
^ that made tltemsdvcs conspicuous in popular movements up to the year 
iBm Thomas Evans, leader of the Spenceans in the fateful years 
Colonel Despard (executed for high treason in 1B05), John 
Gales, later a supporter of Owen, Francis Place, and many others 
received their education or impulses from the I., C, S. ''riie United 
Irishmen, when preparing for the insurrection, entered into communi- 
cation witli its lea<lcrs. By the Corresponding Act, 1799, which pro* 

wm the last great protest against the destruction of the village com*^ 
rmimlies. Their defeat marks the turning point in the history of Eng- 
lish mediatval communism,” 
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hil)itcd all communication between political sociclic.s, the L, C* S. was 
stipprcssed l)ut it had already done its work ; tim movement had spread 
to Lancashire and Yorkshire, 

In i8io, the Edinburgh Review diagnoscil tlie condition of the 
nation in gloomy colors- 

The great l)ody of the nation appears to ns to he divid<*d into 
two violent arid most pernicious factions: the courtiers win* are 
almost for arbitrary power: and the democrats wlu* are almost 
for revolution and rcpnlilicanism. , . . If the tw<i parlies 

arc once iiennitted to shock together in open conflict lluo’c is an 
end to the freedom and almost to the existence of tlie natiom 
In the present crisis, wc have no hesitatitm in saying it is to the 
popular side that the friends (d the constitution must turn theuo 
selves. If the Whig leaders do not first conciliate and then restrain 
the people; if they do not save them from their leaders they are 
already chfuising in tltcir own body . , . the Const itutii'm itself, 
the M^onarchy, and the Whig aristocracy will, in no long time, be 
swept away. . . . The natirin is on at tin? four corners. , . . 

That the number of democrats is fast increasing with a visible and 
tlangeroua rapidity, any man may satisfy himself Ity the contmon and 
obvious means of information. It is a fact wltich he may read legitdy 
in the prodigious sale and still more twcHligious circulation of CV»b* 
betfs Register, and several other weekly laipcrs of the same descrip- 
tion; he may learn it in every street of the inairnfacturing mu\ ■ 
populous towns in the heart of the country. . - - The storm ii most 
evidently brewing over <)ur heatls at this moment, and if it cannot 
be dispersed licfare it hurst up«>n them, we do not know where k ^ 
our clmnce of being saved from <kstructiom || 

j 

In March, 1812, Parliament passed a law for flic protectiori of ; 
macHnery, punishing Luddite actions with dcatlu and In the xcc*'" :i 
ond week of January, 1813, eighteen workmen died mi the gallcwi ' i 
at York- I 

The City of London again became one of the foci of litem! | 

^ thought, and on December 9, 1816, the CYnnmon (Ynincll tcild tfit ^ ; 
'Prince Regent that the Government was corrupt anil wtutefiih and j 
that the late war was unjust and sensekss. I'^oilowiiig Cohhetfi' j 
cheap Register, a Radical and popular press, mostly wcelliei^j 
appeared, such as Wooler*$ Black Dwarf, Jotiii Wadek G&rgm , : 
Carlile^s Republican. ' 
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Robert Owen was the central figure of British Socialism in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. The shrewd cotton spinner of 
New Lanark was reborn as a socialist. Private initiative, he saw, 
would give to the laboring poor neither education nor emiiloymcnt. 
The general diffusion of niannfactures throughout a country generates 
a new character in its inhabitants. For the success of this legislative 
measure (the’ Factory Act), Owen worked for three years, until it 
was embodied, in form of a compromise with the opposing interests, 
in 1B19. Owen says: “Manual labor, properly directed, is the source 
of all wealth and national prosperity.’' 

Owen, haOled in his ardent desire for immediate and tangible 
results, interfered with even in his educational experiments in New 
Lanark, failed to notice that he was making proselytes among intel- 
lectuals, stimulating several critics, and creating an Owenite school 
of thouglit destined to leave a deep impress on the movement of the 
working classes and their socialist leaders. 

The reign of George IV marks the rise of Liberalism and the birth 
of the modern Labor Movement, political and socialistic. . . . Cap- 
italism appeared to be on its trial— Socialism, at its birth, imbibed the 
dogma that industrialism meant short spells of prosperity, followed 
t)y chronic crises, pauperization of the masses, and the sudden advent 
of the social revolution. 

A boundless optimism pervaded the whole Owenite school, and it 
filled its adherents with the unshakable l)cUef that the conversion of 
the nation to socialism was at hand or but a question of a few years. 

The best periodical publication of orthodox Owenism was The Co- 
oteratwe Magazine (1826-30), which contains a great amount of con- 
structive matter. . . . This is a subject of one of their debates: 

“Would the arts and sciences dourish under the co-operative 
system ? ” 

In these debates the term Socialist must have been coined. It 
is found for the first time in The Co-operative Magazine of November, 

i8a7. 


The policy of concession in preference to force becomes one of the 
main chantcteristics of the history of the relatioms between Liberalism 
and Uhon The idea of political cciuality, fiowing from ^ a purely 
doctrinal and humanitarian source, expresses ^ itself in Parliamentary 
ineasufcs and softens the clash of antagonistic interests, which orig- 
imim in field, factory, and mine, and finds its expression in trade 
unionist action. Hence it comes that the economic action of Labor, 
in passing through the atmosphere of Liberal Parliamentary jiohtics, 
loses its revolutionary edge and temper, The^^ hard-bargaining and 
unsentimental capitalist-employer becomes in Parliament a Liberal, 
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and the Revolutionary I^ibor learler* wlu*n circled to ‘Parliament, turns 
into a reformer. This is the cauKe and smirce of the frictions hclwccn 
Labor in the workshop anti Labor in I'ariiaintiit. And tliis is the 
cause of the hatred of the ultra-conservative and the rcvcdiitionary 
against Liberalism. On the one hand, Liheralisin facilit.'itrs tin: rise 
and movement of Labor, and is, thereftjre* fialt^l as'id braruk'd as 
subversive by Conservatives ; on the other ham!, LibcraliMn |>reve«ts 
the rising and moving Nvorking classes fnau failitig inttj the exiremes 
of purely economic and rcvtdntit>nary action, and is, thcrefi,»ri% hated 
and branded as hypocritical, by Revolutionists. 


Coleridge wrote: 

We have game laws, corn lawn, cotton fartorieja Si'dtalflelds, the 
tillers of the land paid by poor rates, and tiu* reitnunder of tlie popu- 
lation mechanis^ed into engitJes for the manufactory of new rich rtuni; 
yea, the machinery of the wealth of tin* nation made up of the 
wretchedness, disease, and depravity of those who slnudd constitute 
the strength of the natitm. Meantinu* the true historical feeling, the 
immortal life of the nation, generation linked to fsrmu'ation !•»>* faltlt, 
freedom, heraldry, and ancestral fame, langtuHhing ami giving place 
to the , sitpcrstiticms of wealth and newspaper rt‘fnnatii>n* Talents 
without genius; a swarm of clever, well" in formed men; an amireliy of 
minds, a desiiottsm iif maxims. Hence despotism td fnianre in gew- 
ernment and legislation . . . and hardness of heart in political econ- 
omy, Government by clubs of journeymen; by saints and sinner 
societies, committees, institutiotts ; by reviews, magfuJnes, and idiove 
all by newspapers. 

And Beer goes on to say; 

The trend of conservative and rdlgious minds towards medkevalism 
became pronounced, as it always will in (lirisilan iamritries in times 
of spiritual and social anarchy, or after a surfeit at the of 

reason and materialist conceptions of nature and life, Tlie great 
European minds have, since the RenaKcenre, fwuui reidllatiiig bclwwi 
Olympus and Golgotha, moving to and fro in search cither of liappL 
ness or redemption. 

In spite of the increase in the population of the towns the par- 
Hamentary representation of the nation In iHjo remained the same in 
character as it was in tydo. The entire economic revokitioit appciirtcl 
incapable of affecting the composition of Parliamctrit iii tlic slightest 
degree. Only the hardest thinkers of the lancasldre workers, in 
particular John Doherty, the leader of the textile opertlivci, drcaaiei 
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<if creating a political labor Party with the trades unions for its 
units. According to this plan the local and district tniions were to be 
afliliated for the sole purpose of dealing with matters affecting trades 
unions, but all the unions should together form a National Associa- 
tion to undertake the emancipation of the workitig class by means 
of parliamentary and socialistic action. This plan only Ijecamc realized 
in the year by the formation of the Labor Party. It is 

oIjvious that the founders of the Labor Party had no conception 
that seventy years earlier the idea of a similar organization had 
originated. At that time it remained a mere dream, for during the 
agitation ftjr tlie Reform Bill the workers formed a part of the 
political union for the middle and working classes. 

The later months of 1831 saw the birth of the idea of a social- 
revolutionary general strike. At that time, 1831-32, Benbow 
owned a cofTee-house at No. 205 Fleet Street, where he penned 
his pamphlet on the social-revolutionary general strike. It bears 
the title: Grand National Holiday and Congress of the Productive 
Classes. It appeared towards the close of 1831 or in January, 
1832, and was dedicated to the workers. 

It said: 

We suffer from over-population, so we arc told. Good, Let us 
count ourselves: let us find out the large numbers of the working men 
and the small numbers of the privileged class. 

We find the term the general strike for the first time in the 
Herald of Rights of Industry, April ^834. 

Owen made the attempt to displace private industry and competition 
by means of peaceful co-operative establishments and wherever possi- 
ble by a union lH‘twecn the workers and the capitalists. The object 
of syndicalism was to expropriate the capitalists by continued hostili- 
ties and to get the factories, workshops, and agricultural industries 
into the hands of the tratlc unionists. 

Up to the year 1H32 the trades union movement passed through the 
following stages of development: organization for the purpose of 
mutual support, organization of a single trade for the purposes 0! 
strikes imd mutual support, finally organization of allied trades 
(trades unions). These economic unions were non -political ; their 
members were either Tory or Whig, or adliered to Radicalism and 
vied with the members of the other classes in strugglitig for^ a 
definite political program. In any case, the economic unions of the 
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workers only pursued aims which ilid iu>t go lieyond daily interests, 
and which did not seriously affect the stability o! the prevailing 
system of society. 

From 1832 onwards the position was changed. The organized 
workers became anti-parliamentary for a time. Tlicy cut tiieniselvcs 
off from parliaincnlary politics, not for the purpose of <»b«TV!iig 
neutrality, Imt in order to fight against pat'liaineinar> actimn and to 
attain by means of trades unions what had liitheilo been only con- 
sidered possible of attainment by legislation. At the %mw time Robert 
Owen came on the scene with his anti parliamentary views and placed 
before the trades unions the aim <»f c«m verting society from capitalism 
to socialism by means of pHnluctive co opeiatioii. 

Owing to its alliance with Oweni.sm, trades nnion'emi assmricd a 
Utopian character antagonistic to its essential nature. The eco- 
nomically orgaaiaed working class possessetl m,» lu’cconceived system 
of society. It regarded chess warfare as a ineans of raising wages 
and lowering profits. For the tunc being it was not concerned 
with what would happen if the profits sank to j'.ero. As soon as the 
struggle had strengthened the workers* organi/atitm snlheiently for 
them to checkmate capital, they would take twer the Imsiness of 
production and would conduct it for the heneht of the workers. They 
are, to use Henri Rergsmds or Uelforl lias’s plir.aseology, aloglcal 

'The motto of the weekly, T/te /hoaecr, was, '* Um day of our re- 
demption (Iraweth nighT Its editm' was James Morrison, a young, 
selfdanght opmaitive Innldcr, who )>egan with Uwrni.sm and ended 
with syndicalism. Ii<yvnnd all doubt, Morrison must Iw regariled as 
the. originator of the syndicalist conceidion of class-mitagimism on the 
pari of the working-clas.ses. 

It was I'lroposed in 1833 that a getumal congrCHS, to sil in 
Ia)ndon, was to take tire place of parliattieiit and to regiilafe the 
production of the wliole ettuntry. 

The Pot>r Man^s GimnUan (183.2) wrote of this genenil peficKl: 

A spirit of combination has grown up amfuig tlir working classes 
of which there has been no example in ftamirr ttfiics. A griiitd 
national organiation which promises to cmkHly the iiliysiral power 
of the country, is silently, hut ntpi«ily progressing’, iiiid ilic tdiferl 
of' it i» the suMimest that can be conceived, namely '«»Ui ewialilidi for 
'the productive dass-es a complete flominbti over I he fruits of their : 
own , 'inditstry. Heretofore, these classes have waslctl tlidr nlrnigtlr 
hr fruitless s(|uabbles with their employers, or with <iiic ariatltcr. Tlteyi 
have never aouglit any grand object, nor have they been iiiiited for 
th'Oso they souglit, To' obtain wnie paltry rise, or prevetil taitte paltry: 
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reduction in wa^es, has been the general aim of their tiini-outs; and 
tlie best result o£ their combinations, even when successful, was 
merely to secure their members against actual want in the day of 
sickness* or of superannuation. These and the like objects were only 
worthy of slaves; they did not strike at the root of the evil; they 
did not aim at any radical change; their tendency was not to alter 
the system, but rather to perpetuate it, by rendering it more tolerable; 
nay, tliey in sotue respects only aggravate the evils of the workman's 
condition, as for instance, in benefit societies, of which the tendency 
is to pinch the bellies and backs of the contributors to the fund, in 
order to save the poor-rates, that is to say, the pockets of the affluent 
classes, from the just claims of brokendown industry. An entire 
change in society,— a change amounting to a complete subversion of 
the existing order of the world'— is contemplated by the working 
classes, 

Beer's comment is lliat all this has a remarkably modern sound. 
In general, ever since 1833, the whole phraseology is modern. The 
terms social democrat, trades unionism, strike, general strike, 
bourgeoisie and proletariat, politics and anti-politiCvS, class-warfare 
and solidarity of classes, etc,, have been in general use ever since 
that period. Occasionally, and especially in reading The Poor 
Mau^s Guardion and the Pioneer, it is possible to imagine one's 
self transferred to the present day. 

The incompatiliility between peaceful socialism and fighting 
syndicalism, hitherto hidden and iinrecognixcd, began to make 
itself noticeable from about the end of 1833. 

The Crisis wrote— April X2, 1834: 

The immediate consequences of any attempt to crush the efforts of 
the popular mind, at tins present juncture, will be a most resolute 
determination on the part of the people to legislate for themselves. 
This will he the result. We shall have a real House of Commons. 
We have never yet had a House of Commons. The only tlottse of 
Commons is a House of Trades, and that h only just beginning to 
l>e formed. We sliall have a new set of boroughs when the unions 
are organiKecl ; every trade shall be a borough, and every trade shall 
have a ccnmeil of representatives to conduct its affairs. Our present 
commoneri know nothing of the interests of the people, and care 
not for them, lliey arc all landholders. How can an employer 
represent a workman ? There are la.kcxx) shoemakers in the country, 
yet not one representative have they in the House of Commons. 
According to the proportion they hear to the population they ought 
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to have twenty-five representatives^* Tlie same is witli rarpenierf; and 
other trades in proportion. Sndi a House of i^onnnons, liuwrver* is 
growing. The dements are gathering. I1te diaraeier of the Ue'« 
formed Parliament is now blasted, ami, hhe the elmrartftn' of a wmiwn 
when lost, is not easily rceovered* It will he Mihstitnled hy a IIihihc 
of Trades. 

A writer in the Pioneer 

. , . l‘hc growing (mwer and growing intdligimee rd trades unions, 
wdicn properly managetl, will draw into its vortex all the eoiniTU'feia! 
interests of tin* country, and* in so tPnng* it will !>cc**mc, py its t»wn 
self-aeciuired importance, a most inllnentiah we might say almost 
dictatorial, part at the IhkI.v politic. When this happens we have 
gained all that we want; we have gained universal suhraHc, for if 
every memiier td the Union he a eoustitneut, am! the l,‘inon itwlf 
bcconiiiig a vital member of the State, it instantly erccin into 

a House of Tratles whidi must supply tlu‘ tdace of the present House 
of Commons, ami direct the industrial affairs of tlie riumtry, accunliitg 
to the will of the trades winch eompttse the associations of industry. 
This is the ascendant scale Iiy wluc'h we arrive at tmiver,val snU'ragr, 

. . , VVitli us, universal suffrage will begin in our lodges, exUmd to 
the general muon, embrace tlte tuanagement of trade, am! finally 

swallow up pt)Iitk:al power. 

Again, anotlier writer in the iioneer ( 1834 ) said; 

Social lilierty nntst precede political liberty* While we are in a 
state of social slavc-ry our right would be exercised to the lamefit of 
our tyrants, and we sltould be made subwrvimu to the parties who 
work for us for tlieir purposes. N^i, ladore the liorse l*i turned out 
to enjoy freedom in the green mearhiw, In* inu‘4 he nnharnr^isrd from 
the shafts of the wagon; the galling rein that holds iKick Ids necii in 

the collar must he Imwened, the bit lUUHt he lalicii from lii'^ mouth, 

and the collar itself fnmi his slnmlders; nor will hr go ioflli 

in the valley rejoicing in his strength, wliite the itiiilier id the gear 
hangs over hk loins and encumbers his feet, 1*o say, iwlretl* we 
never be free luiti! we have universnl sutTrnge is saying fnitliing more 
than we shall never \m free until we arc free. . , . f)iir |io^ith'«ti 
brethren, is not iKdltical, and *1 cannot becoine polilteal with any 
benefit to ourselves until we Intve found means to ohiaifi a greater 
independent weight in society. This can only he the result of IJtiloiii, 

The workers tried to form the One Big Grand 

National Consolidated Trades Union** (1834), 
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The employers^ the press, and the State, attacked it. The law 
courts convicted. l.,.ock»outs and strikes exhausted some of the 
funds. Officials embezzled some of the rest. The labor leaders 
quarreled. In 1834, tlie One Big Union smashed. 

Jolin h'rands Bray sang the requiem of the syndicalist move- 
ment. 

He wrote; 

The capitalist and the employer have always ultimately been too 
strong for them; and trades unions have become, among the enemies 
of the working class, a by-word of caution or contempt — a record of 
the weakness of l.abor when opposed to Capital — an indestructible 
mementiJ of the evil working of the present system in regard to the 
two great classes which now compose society. 

Tabor turned to an independent labor policy, socialist aims, 
peaceful and educational methods. At the end of 1835 the ap- 
proacli of Chartism proper was perceptible. 

Charti.sm merely signifies democratic parliamentary reform. 
The Chartists aimed to seize the reins of government as quickly 
as possible : ** Peaceably if wc may— forcibly if we must.^^ 

The Peoide's Charter was originated in the year 1837 to 1838 
l)y the I.ondon Working Men's Association, and was drawn up by 
the joiner, William Lovett. The People’s Charter was nothing 
more than a plain and clearly written Bill, containing the following 
six paints in the form of sections and paragraphs: (i) Universal 
Suffrage, (2) F.qual 'Electoral Districts, (3) Abolition of Prop- 
erty Qnalificalit)ns for parliamentary candidates, (4) Annual Par- 
liaments, (5) Ballot, (6) Payment of Members of Parliament. 

All the great manifestoes of Chartism, c,g., the Declaration of 
Rights of 1831 and 1H39, the three petitions of the Chartists in 
1839, 1842, and 1B48, refer to the law of nature as the irrefutable 
proof of the justice of their democratic demands. 

Chartism suiTered up to the very last from the impossibility of 
conferring upon the masses a firm and unified organization, since 
the Corresponding Act (1817) did not permit of founding a na- 
tional organiziition with branch societie.s. 

Chartism was not a movement of the lowest strata of society, 
kit of the hmt elements of the industrial population/' 

O’Connor said in 1839:— 'Violent words do not slay the enemies 
but the friends of our movement/' 
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O’Brien had written in 1838:— ‘Ms there any hope that without 
an entire change of the system the operative will he able to 
command a fair clay’s wage for a fair clay’s work? TIic thing is, 
in my opinion, impossible,” 

Ulterior measures proposed included: 

1. Withdraw money from banks, and convert paper money into 
gold and silver. 

2. “Sacred month” (general .strike). 

3. Refuse payment of rents, rates, and taxes. 

4. Arm themselves. 

5. Elect !)y .shovv of hands. 

6. Boycott oppo.sing newspapers. 

But the day of the workers had not come— not even for full 
political enfranchisement, and peaceful constitutional seizure of 
power. The Chartist movement dickered, flared, and finally died 
away. 1’he leaders were harried; the rank and file dispersed. 
Organization had not perfected itself. There was lack of social 
knowledge. So economic power remained in the middle class, 
and, as the consequence, political power, the control of the State. 
Business men were the significant class. They knew what they 
wanted They had obtained it. They continued to liold it. 

Reviewing what has been quoted, we sec the origins of British 
Socialism in the instincts of the workers. We hear the recurrent 
expressions and explosions dowm the generations. We see tlie era 
of machinery working a suppression of those instincts, Imt at the 
same time creating slowly an organization of the wage-hands. 
We see them blindly rebelling against the machines, and tricked 
by electoral reform which still left them unenfranchised. We 
witness : 

The disillusionment of Labor and the consequent rise of revolution- 
ary trades unionism or Syndicalism (1833-34), the growth of Cliartism 
or a Socialist Labor Party (1S36-4B) ; finally the rise of the Oxford 
movement, Young England and Cliristiaii Social ism-'all this stu* 
pendous mental ferment in the years from 1825 to 185a appears to he 
repeating itself now on a larger and higher scale. . . . Or is it a 
mere coincidence that revolutionary trades unionism followed in the 
wake of the agitation for the Reform Bill, 1832, and that Syiiditmlism 
and general strikes have been treading upon the heels of the Con- 
stitutional crisis that began with Mr. Lloyd George’s Fiimnce Bill? 

* . And is Tariff Reform destined to mark the dose of the social 
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ferment of the present day as the triumph of Free Trade marked 
the close of the Chartist era? . . . 

We have seen the idea of the general strike rising ninety years 
ago, the idea of industrial unionism, class war, of the Parliament 
of Producers, and of the Soviet representation. 

For the last nine years the revolutionary tides have been run- 
ning ever more strongly, and the war has heaped them still higher. 

In the old days, as Beer points out, “ radicals ” were rewarded 
in this fashion : 

In 1834 — William Godwin was appointed gentleman usher. 

In 1849— Samuel Bamford was made doorkeeper at Somerset 
House. 

And now, in 1906 — John Burns entered the Cabinet. 

Economic power is swiftly passing to the workers, and so po- 
litical power registers the gain. Social knowledge is being placed 
at their disposal. But the urge is the same as that which drove 
the workers of 1830. The fundamental ideas remain. The buried 
life awakens. 

In the next section, we shall see Beer’s estimate of the recent 
years. 


II 

(This second volume of Beer’s book has not appeared in English) 

From the struggle and catastrophes between the beginning of 
ChartLsm in 1825 and its end in 1855, “the lesson emerged that 
the revolutionary policy of ‘all or nothing,’ of a sweeping 
triumph by one gigantic effort, of contempt for reform and the 
supreme value of a total and radical subversion of the old, were 
foredoomed to failure and defeat. The generation that followed 
Chartism went into Gladstone’s camp and refused to leave it either 
for the social Toryism of Benjamin Disraeli or for the social 
revolution of Karl Marx.” 

The period 1855-1914 was; 

(1) A ceaseless and more or less conscious struggle between 
Socialists and Liberals for the sympathies and votes of the work- 
ing classes. 

(2) The development of sociali.sm from revolutionary doctrine 
to political practice. 
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(3) The tendency towards the transformation of individualist 
liberalism into social liberalism. 

In 1884, John Burns called upon workini^ men to rouse them- 
selves from the slumber in which they had been sunk since 1848, 
The economic depression which began in 1875 reached its lowest 
depths in 1886. The dockers' strike of 1889 brought Ben Tillett, 
Tom Mann, John Burns, Will Thorne, Annie Besant, Eleanor 
Marx, into leadership. 

^'Four-fifths of the socialist leaders of Great Britain in the 
eighties had passed through the school of Henry George." 

1881 — The Social Democratic Federation^ founded by Henry M, 
Hyndman, later to become the British Socialist Party, and then 
to split further into the National Socialist Party (1916), 

1884 — 'Fhc Imbian Society guided hy Sidney Webb, the greatest 
mind in the labor movement of the last generation, perhaps the 
most important intellectual figure in British labor since Robert 
Owen. 

1893 — The Independent Labor Party, founded by Keir Hardie, 
and continued by Philip Snowden, Ramsay MacDonald, and 
others. 

1899-1900 — The Labor Party, in part gitidcd 1)y Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, and later also by Arthur Henderson and wSidney Webb. 

1903 — The Socialist Labor Party, founded by Scottish secession- 
ists from Hyndman’s Social Democratic Federation, “after the 
model of the American Socialist Labor Party, led l)y Daniel De 
Leon (died 1914); an extreme Marxist, wlio in the last years 
of his life embraced syndicalist views " 

British socialism in its long history went through these 
phases : 

1. Primitive Christian traditions, Minorite <loctrines, and vil- 
lage communities. “ It bore a religious, etiucal, and tribal char- 
acter " 

2. Constructing ideal commonwealths. '' Its character was es- 
sentially romantic." 

3. Class war. '' Unable to achieve reform, it rushed into the 
revolution. Strange are the mental processes of man. They lead 
him sometimes to the belief that, whilst he may be miabk to 
achieve a little by daily efforts, he may accomplish everything by 

^ In 1908, it became the Social Democratic Parly. 
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one supreme sacrifice. . . . Revolution is but the last act of a 
long evolutionary process, or the sum total of gradually accumu- 
lating reforms. Physical force is but an incidental phenomenon 
of revolution.” 

4. The application of socialism to practical politics. Its fore- 
most exponent is Sidney Webb. Its character is exclusively and 
consistently reformist. It has nothing to do with class warfare; 
it docs not address itself to any class, but to enlightened public 
opinion.” 

‘‘ The Fabian Society by its intimate connection with the I. L. P., 
by its affiliation to the Labor Party, by drawing to its work some 
of the most alert University Socialists, finally, by its close appli- 
cation to all live questions of socialism and labor, has, after 
thirty years of its existence, become the brain of the socialist 
movement of the United Kingdom.” 

To Bernard Shaw and Sidney Webb, '' the Fabian Society owes 
its importance in’ the history of British socialist thought.” They 
gradually shook themselves free from the old socialist traditions, 
separating themselves from the doctrinal bases and propagandist 
methods of all socialist organizations. *‘Were his ardent tem- 
perament and dour determination not counterbalanced by an 
analytical intellect and sense of the ludicrous, Shaw would have 
been a revolutionary leader.” 

It makes no difference whether socialism is to be established 
by reasoning from the labor value theory and class struggle, 
which is Marxian, or from the theory of rent and collective effort, 
which is Fal)ian.” The point is to get the ideas and the phras- 
ing which arc adapted to the community that is to be per- 
suaded. 

** Socialism had to he adapted to democracy. This adaptation 
has been performed l)y Sidney Webb. It represents the transi- 
tion from Marxism to Fabianism, or from social revolutionary 
doctrine to social ])ractice.” Conditions were ripe. The State 
was ready to enact social reform. The trade unions had won 
economic power. There was a public conscience on evils. The 
magnum opus of Fabian reform is the Minority Report on the 
Poor Law* Socialism turns into a series of social reforms. The 
socialist agitator gives place to the social investigator.” 

The attempts by strait sects and shibboleths and rigid abstrac- 
tions to force socialism down the throat of the British worker 
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had not succeeded. Then, the Fabians and the 1 . L. P. came along, 
omitted the word socialism, used the British method of next step 
compromise and succeeded enormously. Out of their work come 
the Labor Party, where three and a half million trade unionists 
are pushing a socialist program, but it is a socialism of practice. 

The speakers of the I. L. P., in their educational work among the 
trade unionists, hardly ever referred to revolution and class- 
warfare, but started from the ethical, nonconformist, and demo- 
cratic sentiments which appeal most to British workmen/’ 

As the L L. P. waxed, the Social Democratic Federation waned 
— waned and finally split. It was not the day for dogmas and 
crashing finalities. The 1 . L. P. and a few Isibians arc the dynatnic 
of the Labor Party. "‘The Labor Party stands for social reform 
-—for a socialistic re-organization of society by gradual steps, but 
it is not social revolutionary. It has no final goal, l)ut immediate 
aims; it docs not occupy itself with theories, hut with practical 
measures. . . . The ri.se of the Lalior Party meant the beginning 
of the end of Liberalism.” 

“The years from 1908 to 1914 formed a period of social up- 
heaval which was essentially revolutionary.” Tlie war bred a 
further change, away from quiet permeation, and political practice, 
toward that increasing syndicalism which liad been operating since 
1910. Many of the young men began to want a stern code of 
action, with an ultimate aim and a Day of Judgment in it. A new 
fervor sweeps large masses, as the idea of workers* control seizes 
their imagination. They turn to the pure doctrine of Marx in 
labor colleges and study groups. So far as Britain is concerned, 
Marx has for the first time entered tlie region of practical politics. 
Once again the youths sec themselves dramatically in the class 
war, at “the great historical moment.” I'he vision that lifted 
itself in the 1830*8, and died in 1848, has Hashed again into tlieir 
sight. 

The Clyde area in Scotland and the valleys of South Wales are 
two regions where the winds of doctrine now blow increasingly. 
In particular, “ the simple, emotional, and enthusiastic nature of 
the Welsh working men was, and still is, averse from dilatory 
tactics and parliamentary methods; it expects sensational deeds 
in any popular agitation. Their temperament resembles that of the 
French proletariat, but it is nourished and stimulated by primitive 
Christian feelings rather than by logical inferences.” 
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The New Syndicalist Phase 

The syndicalist movement or revolutionary trade unionism is 
differentiated from the socialist or collectivist movement by the 
emphasis it places (a) on the economic factor as the primary for- 
mative agent of social arrangements and social ethics, (b) on the 
economic antagonism between Capital and Labor, (c) on the 
direct action and struggle of the working class for its emancipa- 
tion from the wage basis of livelihood or for the control of the 
means of production by Lalior itself, (d) on the trade union and 
not on the electoral district as the focus of labor power. Syndi- 
calism, therefore, is averse from conciliation boards and industrial 
agreements between employers and employees; it recognizes no 
social peace or even truce as long as the wage basis prevails ; it is 
opposed to parliamentary politics being made an integral and im- 
portant part of the labor movement; it wscorns social reform l)y 
Liberal or Conservative or labor legislation; it refuses to believe 
in the efficacy of a labor policy acting through parliamentary 
representatives and labor officials. The syndicalist movement is 
pre-eminently revolutionary ; the. socialist movement is largely re- 
formist. The former puts itself deliberately outside the present 
system of society in order the better to get hold of it and to shake 
it to its very foundations ; the latter is working within the present 
order of society with the view of gradually changing it. Tlie 
syndicalist knows therefore of no compromise; class warfare, 
relentless and continual, is his supreme means. Starting from the 
premise, (a) that economics rules social relations and shapes 
social ctluCvS, (b) that the economic antagonism between Labor 
and Capital is irreconcilable, the syndicalist cannot arrive at any 
other conclusions.” 

These principles may be termed the syndicalist form of 
Marxism. 

The first body to spread syndicalist views In Great Britain was 
the Socialist Labor Party in Scotland, whose inembcrs originally be- 
longed to the Social Democratic Federation but gradually came under 
the influence of the Socialist I^bor Party in the United States of 
America and finally seceded from the S. D. F, in 1903. The leader 
of ' the American Socialist labor Party was Daniel De a 

University graduate^ and a strict adherent of Marxism, wlio for a long 
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time worked on the application of Marxist theories to the American 
Labor movement 

The first symptoms of the operation of the new spirit manifested 
themselves in the rebellion of many trade imioiiists against their 
officials ; from 190B onwards it became a difiiciilt matter for the officials 
of many trade unions to obtain from their members the ratification 
of agreements and settlements entered into by them with the em- 
ployers. The British workman, generally loyal, conservative, and docile, 
began to refuse to follow his leader. Simultaneously some of the 
students of Ruskin College expressed their dissatisfaction with the 
spirit of the economic lectures delivered to them by some of their 
teachers and formed a Flebs League for the purpose of counteracting 
the influences which they thought served Init the interests of the 
capitalists. The Plcbs students formed a section of the Industrial 
Workers of the World and in ifx») seceded from the Collc^^c and 
formed a Central Labor College, at first in Oxford, then in London, 
where the lectures and lessons are conceived in the spirit of the 
syndicalist form of Marxism. It is supported by the South Wales 
miners and railway men. 

The ideas of Industrial Unionism streaming from America through 
Scotland into England were supplemented and strengthened l)y the cur- 
rent of syndicalism coming from France. After the excitement of the 
Dreyfus affair and the disappointment with the Socialist Minister 
Millerand, some of the Marxists and anarchists coalesce<l and turned 
the French syndicalists or trade unions into the revolutionary Con- 
f^d<f:ration Generale du Travail French .syndicalism has been more 
theoretical and philosophical than American Industrial Unionism, 
but in essence both of them represent the same revolt against so- 
cialist and labor parliamentarism and official-ridden and petty trade 
unionism. 

The French influence was brought to la-ar on the British labor 
movement by Tom Mann, who, after thirty years of truly Odyssean 
adventures in the trade union and socialist movement of Great 
Britain and the Colonies, went in June, kxh, to Paris in order to 
see syndicalism at work. He “ was much impressed with the attitude 
of the revolutionary comrades in France, who had been able to 
accomplish a magnificent work by permeating the unions and forming 
the C. G. T.** The journey to Paris was, however, by no means the 
hegira of Mann. Unconsciously to himself he had imlnbecl In Australia 
the spirit of the American L W. W.^ His studies among ihe French 
workmen were but the finishing toudies to bis conversion. After his 
return from Paris he at once set to work to permeate the British trade 
unions, which, as Mann admits, for some five or six years prcviouily 
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had carried on ^*an agitation for, the closer combination of the 
unions and for the adoption of different tactics.” 


In the meantime, Tom Mann and his brother industrial unionists, 
among whom the most prominent was James Larkin, were exercising 
considerable influence on the strike movement of those years, in 
which the English transport workers, the British railwaymen, the 
British miners and the Irish transport workers played so conspicuous 
a part. Nothing like the general strike of the British miners in the 
spring of 1912 had ever happened before, A comparison of this strike 
movement with that of the years 1839-42 exhibits in an unmistakable 
manner the enormous advance British Labor has made in organizing 
and executive capacity. It is a growing and rising power ; its activities 
are changing the structure of society. 


Interpretation and Adaptation of Syndicalism 

“Notable attempts at interpreting syndicalism and adapting it 
to British mental and material conditions have been made by 
several socialist intellectuals — G. D. H. Cole and a group of New 
Age contributors. Cole sees in the new Labor movement the 
inchoate expression of the desire of the more intelligent and 
alert workmen for the control of production. He argues that the 
socialist and labor parties and collectivist schools had been 
regarding the social problem first and foremost as a problem of 
distribution of the division of the national income. 

“ The trade union should do for modern industry what the guild 
did for the mediieval arts and crafts. Collectivism would form an 
industrial bureaucracy; syndicalism— an industrial democracy. 
Pending the consummation of this supreme end and aim, the 
workers, if they desired an improvement of their condition, should 
co-ordinate their forces, organize on the basis of industrial union- 
ism and use the weapon of the strike, since political action could 
achieve little, if anything at all. The Liberal reforms in the 
years from 1906 onwards, for all the praise bestowed on them by 
politicians, had practically done nothing to raise the conditions 
of Labor. The strikes from 1911 to 1913 had raised wages, im- 
proved the condition of labor and increased the respect for the 
organized working class far beyond any so-called social reform 
legislation could have done. Where the strike failed it was due 
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to the obsolete form of trade imion organization. The day of the 
small union had iiasscd. Large industry must he confronted with 
greater unionism. The small trade union was wasteful. Labor 
parliamentarism, as at present constituted, was a costly delu- 
sion.” 



CHAPTER III 

THE NEW CLASS OF GOVERNMENT SERVANT 

Mr. Graham Waixas, who was called as witness before the Coal 

Industry Commission, said: 

I am Professor of Political Science in the University of London, 
and was a member of the MacDonnell Commission on the Civil 
Service (1912-15). I am not a professed economist, but am familiar 
with some of the political and administrative arguments for and 
against “Nationalization." 'Many of the arguments which I have 
heard used against nationalization seem to me to involve a confusion 
between the results of large-scale organization and those of national- 
ization, The village carrier is impelled to be efficient by different 
motives from those which impel the State parcel-postman. But much, 
if not most, of that difference would also be found if one compared 
him with the man who delivers parcels for a large privately-owned 
railway company; or if one compared a village shopkeeper with one 
of the employees of a multiple-shop company, or of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society. 

Nearly all studenti are, I believe, agreed that the advantages of 
large-scale organization of some kind outweigh its disadvantages in 
the case of railway service; and some students believe that the balance 
of advantage is on the same side in the case of the distribution of 
food in urban areas, I myself believe, though I have no expert 
knowledge of the technical facts, that large-scale organization of 
some kind is an advantage in British coal-getting. 

If so, the question is narrowed down to a comparison between 
nationalization and other forms of large-scale organization. Appar- 
ently, in the course of the discussion it is being further narrowed to 
a comparison between the nationalization and large-scale private ad- 
ministration with a considerable degree of State control- 1 shall 
myself consider the problem of nationalization neither as an industrial 
nor as a technical, but as an administrative problem. 

It is proposed that the State should become responsible for the 
appointment, discipline, promotion, and control of perhaps twelve 
hundred thousand persons, men, boys, women, and girls, ranging from 
the managers of great systems of pits down to pit-boys and girl 
typists. My own opinion is that this will be an advantage to the 
community if the State takes reasonable^ care in avoiding certain 
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administrative dangers, and that it will be a disadvantage ' to the 
community if sitch care is not taken. 

The most obvious administrative dangers may be summed up as 
follows : 

(а) The coal-mining service might become corrupt in the ordinary 

sense. Posts might be sold by those who had tlic power 
to fill them, as posts in the British Civil Service were sold 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

(б) The service might get, in the American sense, ‘‘ into politics.'^ 

Posts and promotion would be given as a reward for 
political work or political subscriptions; and those who 
opposed the party which for the moment dominated either 
Parliament or the district concerned might be passed over 
or dismissed, or refused work. 

(c) The service might become, as some of the fifteenth and six- 

teenth century guilds became, a “ family affair/* Officials 
and workmen might acciuire a customary right to appoint 
or admit to employment their sons or other relatives, Out- 
siders might only lie admitted to work for which there were 
few applications, and .superior and inferior hereditary grades 
would be thus created. 

(d) Or all or some of these evils might develop sporadically and 

partially. 

I should suppose that instances of all these evils might be found 
in the existing private administration of the industry, Any improve- 
ment in the conditions of the service wliich made admission to it 
more desirable than admission to other forms of employment would, 
of course, increase the danger, whether the industry were publicly or 
privately owned. 

In approaching similar problems in the Civil Service, the Royal 
Commissions which have inquired into them (of which the Playfair, 
Ridley, and MacDonnell Commissions have been the most important) 
have separated the forms of service into (i) administrative and clerical, 
(ii) technical, and (iii) manual. 

The most elaborate system that has been built up in the British 
Civil Service is that providing for admission to and promotion In 
clerical and administrative work The basis for this system is admis- 
sion by open 'competitive examination in the subjects of a genera! 
education. It is believed that a properly educated young man or 
woman , can be trained after appointment to do the administrative 
work even of such a technical department as the War Office or the 
Admiralty. The higher posts in this work are therefore normally 
given to those who have been trained in it If this system is used 
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to any extent in the mining service it would probably be well to 
require a certain knowledge of natural science in the examination^ 
even from the future clerks and secretaries of the service. The 
present distinction between “ Class 1 ” appointments and those of a 
lower grade might be Tnodified; and prumotion might mainly depend 
rather on proved efficiency than on the examination by which the 
original appointment was made. Perhaps it would be well to liold 
the examinations not in London, but in the coal districts: so that 
the mass of the candidates, especially for the minor clerical posts, 
would normally come from those districts, and be familiar with their 
conditions. 

The appointment of technical officers under the State, such as 
Government chemists, or engineers, or lawyers, or doctors, has hitherto 
been somewhat hapha'/.ard. The Playfair and Ridley Commissiotis 
practically ignored this problem. The MacDonnell Commission recom™ 
mended that in the ai)pointment of young men and women for technical 
posts reliance should mainly l)e placed on cotnpetitive examination ixt 
technical subjects, and that in the appointment of older persons to 
posts for which they might be expected to have been trained outside 
the service, all posts should be advertised and applications should be 
considered by technical committees of selection containing at least one 
representative of the Civil Service Commission. Siitce the technical 
work of coal mining is highly specialij^ed, it would probably be found 
that the best men for the higher technical posts would be selected 
from those trained from youth in the service. If so, it will be neces- 
sary to provide carefully against regionalism in promotion, A 
brilliant young mining engineer should be able to look forward to the 
chance of appointment to an important post outside his own district* 
Care should also be taken that women shall be eligible for all work 
for which their powers are suited. I believe, for instance, that some 
of the best living fossil botani.sts arc women. 

The British State has hitherto given very little general attention 
to the problem of the best way of aptminting, promoting, and dis- 
missing manual workers outside the Army, Navy, and postal service. 
I do not know, for instance, that there exists in print any description 
of the actual forces which influence the appointment or refusal to 
appoint applicants for manual work in the State dockyards. 

Appointment and promotion of manual workers to a service so 
large and complex as the coal-inining industry would be a compara- 
tively new problem. It should be carefully impiired into as soon as 
nationalization is decided on, and continuously watched during the 
development of tlie new system. The existing miners would, of 
course, be taken over by the State, ami any system of ftlling new 
vacancies and making new appointments slmuld probably be deeen- 
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tralizcd, and perhaps made to conform, as far as can be done without 
loss of efficiency, to the best local traditions. 

The evidence given before the varicnis Commissions on tlie Civil 
Service and my own administrative experience, both on the l^ondon 
School Board and on the Ixmdou County Cotmcil, suggest t«) me that 
it would be well for the Stale, in taking over so large n new service, 
to consider carefully the right way of dealing with those eases of 
slackness and inefficiency (both on the administrative and cm the 
technical side) which do not amount to gross misconduct. This prob- 
lem also exists, of course, in large^ scale private industry. 

If the mines are nationalized, and particularly if examination is to 
be used to any considerable extent as a means of recruiting, it will 
be found that tlie problem of employment is closely bound up with 
that of the technical and general educational systems of the mining 
districts. Those who are engaged in the organization of technical 
education and research should be brought into clase contact with the 
whole system. A young engineecr or chemist, for instance, whom it 
is proposed to promote to a higher grade of work, might well Ije 
given a short leave of absence, together with opportunities of research, 
either in Britain or in America, under the general direction a high 
technical expert. 

All these administrative problems would exist, and would have to 
be solved, whether the form of nationalization adopt<‘d were adminis- 
tration by an ordinary Government Department or such a scliemo of 
joint Governmental and vocational control as that proposed by Mr. 
Strakcr in his evidence. 

An essential difTerence between coal-getting and other industries 
consists in the fact that the existing coal tleposits when cmcc cxlnuisted 
cannot be renewed; so that eacli generation of tliC inhabitation of 
Great Britain has to decide how far it will prefer the interests of its 
successors to its own interest. In this alhiinportant respect I believe 
that nationalization would have an advantage over private owmership. 
The .same man will, I believe, when he is acting as a voter or M'ember 
of Parliament or Minister, or State official be !tK»re influenced l>y 
national interests in distant future Uiatt when he is acting as a shtre- 
holder, or manager, or member of a trade unioti, 

The Viscount Haldane, who was called as witness f before the 
Coal Commission, testified as follows: 

Chairman: Lord Haldane, I think that you were I^rd Chancellor, 
and that you were Minister of War from ic)05 to 1912?— Yet. 

I am afraid I must ask you one or two questions about that in 
order to lead up to the question that t desire to ask you* 1 think that 
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during that time you had very considerable experience of, and were 
responsible for, the reorganization of a great State Department.— - 

That was so. . 

Am 1 right in thinking that during that time you organized tiic 

Territorial Forces of the Crown, and that also you provided for a 
very speedy mobilization of our Forces in the event of the nation 
being called upon to go to war?— That was so. ^ 

I think, as a result of your efforts, a very speedy mobilization of 
our Forces was effected when war was declared against ( Germany?— 
Yes. The thing we concentrated upon was extreme rapidity of 
mobilization and concentration in the place of assembly, and that wc 

carried out i i i » 

I suppose it is no longer a secret, but war was declared on luesaay, 
August 4th, 1914, and I think within a matter of twelve or fourteen 
hours, under the scheme of mobilization which you had^ prepared, 
some of our troops were already in France?— within a very 
short time: within a very few hours troops were in brance. ^ 

How long was it before the whole of the British Expeditionary 
Force was placed in the Field at the appointed idacc?— On Monday, 
3rd August, 1914, at the request of the Prime Minister, I, as Lord 
Chancellor, went back to the War Office and mobilizctl the machine 
with which I was familiar. That was done at it o’clock upon Monday, 
August 3rd, and the giving of the orders took only a few minutes; 
everything was prepared years before. ^ ^ 

How long was it before the whole of the Expeditionary Force was 
able to be placed in France? — ^The whole of the F^xpcditioiuiry Force 
was ready to transport to France on the spot. It was ready, I should 
think, within 48 hours. The War Council which was held decided 
that four infantry divisions and a cavalry division should go at once, 
and that a fifth division should follow in a week, and then another 
division should follow a little later. That was carried out, as the War 
Council directed, by the War Office. 

''fhe reason I am putting those questions is to show that you had 
great experience in organizing a branch of the State. "Ihe problem 
we have before us is, if nationalization should he decided upon, 
whether the present Civil Service, or some remodeling of ihe present 
Civil Service, would be in a position successfully to. coiie with the 
problems that would face them if the coal industry were run na- 
tionally ?— Yes. What 1 should like to say something about, if you 
will allow me, is the question of whether it is possible to train a body 
of Civil Servants fit for rapid and efficient administration. 

I have not had a prkis from you because time has been rather short, 
but I should be much obliged to you if you would ^now take up that 
subject, and place your views before the Commission?-*"! hat brings 
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me at once to what I am dealing with. In the Army some of these 
administrative things arc just as difficult and just as complicated as 
any that occur in ordinary civilian business. They require qualities 
which the ordinary Civil Servant is not trained to develop. They 
require, to begin with, a great deal of initiative. No doubt it is true, 
in peace time especially, that every officer looks to his superior; 
but we encouraged, as far as we could, the principle of allocating 
responsibility and encouraging initiative, telling a man what he had 
to do in general terms, having first made sure that he was competent 
to do it, and then showing that we held him responsible for doing 
it and for doing it for the least money possible and in the swiftest 
and most effective fashion. That was an ideal which we did not 
succeed in wholly living up to, but it was a principle which seemed to 
me to work out effectively. There is no doubt in that period some 
extraordinarily efficient military administrators were trained tip. I 
hope this Commission will not think by military administrative 
officers" I mean the kind o£ people who liave come in, justly or 
unjustly, for a good deal of criticism before the public lately, dliose 
are mainly men not trained for the purpose. I am speaking of the 
young men we took and then init through a special course of training. 
The thing we found was that in this, as in everything else, education 
is of vital importance, and then special education coming upon the 
top of a sufficiently generally educated mind. We had no school 
and we had no staff college in which to train our administrators, and 
there was not the least prospect in those days of Parliament giving 
us money for one. But we had another thing to hand: We took 
the London School of Economics, with which some of the members 
of this Commission arc familiar, I myself aptiroached the l^ndon 
School of Economics, and with the very great assistance which I had 
from a member of the Commission, Mr. Sidney Webb, I induced them 
to take in hand the task of training 40 administrative officers for us 
in each year. Courses were designed, and they were taught things 
which they never could have learned in the Army. I think it will 
be found if you inquire from others that that training was of enormous 
advantage in France. There these young officers were serving*— officers 
on whom was placed enormous responsibility and also a great deal 
of necessity for devising initiative for themselves. Englishmen, if 
they have any aptitude for it, are particularly good at getting out of 
tight places, and these officers, trained as they were to deal with all 
sorts of problems, in France and Flanders showed veiy great capacity 
in doing so. In Mesopotamia it was the same. 

Do you think the class of men to whom you have been good enough 
to direct our attention is a class of men whO' possess the qualities 
of courage' and of taking initiative?— Yes, I am very glad you have 
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given me an opportnnity to speak about that. There are some men 
who have it not in them to take initiative or assume responsibility, 
and they never will. 1 think, as a rule, in the civilian business world 
these men fail as they fail in the Army, In the business world the 
other men come to the top, and are picked out and chosen and put 
to their work* That is not so usual in a service* It is more difficult 
in the Civil Service where people come in according to rules and 
succeed to places very largely according to seniority. In the army 
and Navy, where selection obtains to a considerable extent, and ought 
to obtain to a still greater extent, it is much easier. You pick a man 
because he is particularly good at the sort of work you want him for. 
You ask him to devote iiimself to administration, and, if he does, 
you may get a man just as valuable and just as good as you will 
hnd in the business world. It is quite true he has not got what is 
the great impulse in the business world, namely, the desire to make 
a fortune for himself, but he has another motive, which, in my 
experience, is equally potent with the best class of men, namely, the 
desire to distinguish himself in the service of the State* If he 
thinks he will be recognized because of his public spirit and his devo- 
tion to his duty, that public spirit and devotion to duty will make him 
do anything: there is no sacrifice of himself he will not make. Of 
course, I am talking of the Ijcst type of men, such as the men 1 came 
across and saw in the Army, That cla.ss of man, I believe, exists in 
far greater numljcr in the two services than has been supposed at 
the present time* I am only taking them as illuatratious of sources 
from which you can draw. I am not suggesting to this Commission 
that they should nationalize under the Army and Navy, but I am only 
saying why I think tlicre is a source which is neglected from which 
public servants might be drawn. You get these men and they have 
been trained to a sense that they must be responsible even with their 
own lives for the attainment of the oblect which you intrust to them 
to accomplish. 

Wc appear then to have created a sort of new class of (I will 
call them for the moment) officials for want of a better term* Wliat 
is the future of those mtm if they have to remain in the Army or in 
the Navy?— I will come to that in a moment, hut I wish to say we 
did not create them: they were there, but undeveloped. Splendid 
material was there, but the nation had never thought of training them 
in the right way. They had trained the commanding officer, but they 
had never trained the administrator who was really just as necessary 
to them. 1 want to say now that I do not think the State recognizes 
the extent to which not only in the Army and the Navy, but outside 
the Army and the Navy, there are young men in whom those qualities 
can be brought quality of initiative and the quality of devo- 
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tion to duty> which are as powerful a motive as the motive of husiness 
men if they arc only developed in the right atmosphere. 

Should 1 be right in saying that, in your opinion, there is a class 
of man who combines the strongest sense of t)iiblic duty with the 
greatest energy and capacity for initiative? — In my opinion there is 
a large class. 

And that is a class that can not only lie trained in the future hut 
which, in your view, is to hand at present They are to hand at 
present. I have spoken of the. Army because I know the Army and 
perhaps because I love it, but it is certainly equally true of the Navy. 
If 1 may say so, the Navy has given even less attention to this 
question than we tried to do in the Army, 

Speaking of that class, with regard to the coal industry, do you 
think it would be necessary, if one drew or selected from that class 
i!i tlic sort of way you have l>ecn gtK)d enough to tell us, to give 
these men some special training to fit them for the coal industry in 
the event of it being necessary?—! think so, and, if I may, I will 
just put the steps which 1 think would he necessary. My idea for 
the Army and Navy is that young men should not go into them too 
early. With regard to the age of entry in the Navy (it is low enougli 
in the Army now, but loo early in tlie Navy at the present so far 
as I can judge) I should like to sec it begin at 17 or iS years* 
1 believe that is quite early cnougli, when a young man has a general 
education. That would give an opportunity for the son of the working 
man just as for the son of the duke to go into these services. It 
win all depend upon whether he feels it in him, and whether he is 
chosen on indications which satisfy those who have to make the 
selection. At that age he will have gone in with an amount of 
education which he does not get at the present time* I do not believe 
in special schools, because they are never so good «is the schools 
';>^hich give a broad general basis on which to develop the mind, f!c 
"Would then go in, and his first years of course would he thorough 
education in his duty, naval or military. A little later he would 
specialise more and more in those duties. lie would go into the 
field and go on hoard ship— whatever might happen— and tficn I 
should like, if he has aptitud<‘ for what I may call genera! .staff duties 
as distinguished from others, to see him trained for those. If he Is 
the sort of young officer that 1 ms it in him and if he has t!u; aptitude 
for the other side equally, then encourage liim to train for the 
administrative side. That admiuistrative side would have to be organ- 
iaied and developed and recognized to an extent which it has not 
been up to now. Then when he was 25 or 26 he might feel, *'* Well, 
I 'have great aptitude for administration. I have distinguished 
myself so far as I have gone. But it is peace time and the Army 
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and Navy do not seem likely to want me. I have a better chance 
if I can serve the State in another Department.’’ Then I should like 
to see the State, liavinR kept a watch over that class of oflicer and 
selecting the best of them, put them through a special course of 
training. I am not sure I know anything much better than the kind 
of atmosphere we had in the l-omlon School of Economics. It was 
purely civili.-m and free from militarism, .nml it was very good, 'rhero 
they were traitied in nwking contract.s and in local government, in the 
law of administration, in railway management, and a variety of other 
things which lliey could choose, or all of which they could take. A 
comparatively short cour.se of that develops enormously and very 
rapidly the caiKicity of a really first-rate man already trained in his 
own profession. 1 le trecomes very cap.ible and apt as an administrator. 

I have seen it over and over agiiin in oflicers of th.nt kind who later 
in life have gone into civilian administration, and tlicy are very good 
indeed. Then there is something else to he seen to. It is not at 
present the business of the London School of Economics to teach 
initiative. Initiative is a matter of the spirit and a matter of tem- 
perament. l.ike courtige and tetnperameiit, initiative can be developed. 

1 should like to see a school of the State teach tlic necc.ssity of that 
and the necessity of a man relying tipon himself and making his own 
decisions. As you see, I put education in a very wide and broad 
sense as the foiwdalion of the (ptestion whether you can train admin- 
istrators for the service of the State. 

On the question of s:ilary. do you think the State would have to 
raise the scale of salary to make it correspond with that which prevails 
in private employment?— I am all in favor of paying good salaries, 
because, in the main, you get what you pay for, and it is still more 
clear that you <lo not get what you do not pay for. That is human 
nature, and it is as stronRly implanted in the miner as^ in the State 
official. The State official, hitherto, ha.s been the patient beast of 
burden who has been underpaid, iind whose salary has risen very 
slightly compared with the cost of living. Equally good salaries do 
not mean the salaries which rich men require in order to live as rich 
men. Vour general in the Army, yoitr colonel, your captain, your 
admiral in the Navy, your commander, live on what the nch man often 
calls very little indeed, hut their reward comes to them in another 
way. They have social advantages which he has not. They are 
rewarded by the public, by honors, and by positions winch tell. I do 
not like that being a monopoly of the fighting services. I want to 
see it extended to the other administrative services of the btate, and 
I think it can be. It has been partly extended to the Civil Service, 
and I want it extended to those larger Civil Services of which we 
are speukiiig. 
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Mr. Justice Sankey, as chairman of the Coal Industry Commis- 
sion, reported: 

The Civil Servant has not been trained to run an industry, but the 
war has demonwStrated the potentiality of the existeitce of a new class 
of men (whether already in the service of the State or not) who 
are just as keen to serve the State as they are to serve a private 
employer, and who have been shown to possess the qualities of courage 
in taking the initiative necessary for the running of an industry. 

Hitherto, State nianageoient of industries has on balance failed to 
prove itself free from serious shortcomings, but these shortcomings 
are largely due to the neglect of the State to train those who are to 
be called on for knowledge and at)ility in management. 

The experience of the last few years lias, however, shown that it 
is not really ditTicult for the Ikitish nation to provide a class of 
administrative officers who combine the strongest sense of public duty 
with the greatest energy and capacity for initiative. Those who have 
this kind of training appear to be capable in a high degree of assum- 
ing responsibility and also of getting on with the men whom they 
have to direct 
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The Social Revolution 

On September 24tb, 1919, the Manchester Guardian said: 

Privilege of class, of wealth, of opportunity, and of birth is not 
to be swept lightly away. The struggle will not be a short one, and 
if at times both sides take breath to recover there is no need to 
delude ourselves into the belief that we are yet all members of one 
family with common objects and a common outlook. The new spirit 
of Labor cannot live with any spirit of pure industrial efficiency which 
denies to the worker essential human interests. The satisfaction of 
these interests may be unprofitable and economically unwise. But it 
is the whole point of the new Labor movement that it thinks less 
in terms of economics and more in terras of self-development, self- 
expression, and the capacity for power. 

Viscount Esher on March 23rd, 1919, wrote {The Weekly 
Dispatch) : 

The new forces of democracy, reflected as they are in the awakening 
of the vast masses of what are called the lower classes, are a far 
greater dynamic power than were those of the middle class of a 
hundred years ago. The danger, therefore, of disturbance is more 
acute. 

Dean Inge wrote on November 26th {Manchester Guardian) : 

I believe that our industrial system is dying. It may be that the 
industrial revolution was a biological mistake, that the human organ- 
ism is not adapted to that kind of life. If so, we shall revert through 
inflnite discomfort and suffering, to a simpler economic structure and 
a much 'Smaller population. 

Bonar Law said on June 5th, 1919; 

It is idle to hide from ourselves that there is in our own country 
something— not enough to frighten anybody, hut more perhaps than 
is generally recognijsed— something of a real revolutionary movement 
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On June stli, 1919, Sir Robert Horne «uid: 

We have skipped a gcneniti(jn. Inve years of war have taught 
lucn tnore and created more aspirations than half a century of 
peace. 


Ramsay M'acr)onald in the Labor Leader of August i’Htli writes: 

We cannot create a revohitioru in the constructive sense in winch 
I use it^ hy superficial changes in wages ami hours. Tliat is only to 
destroy the capitalist system, to throw certain groups of nations out 
of the fiighways of great world commerce— or, at best, to readjust 
capitalist relati<mships. 

The war has ended British commercial supremacy. All that the 
so-called patriots liave done is to dig the grave of tlie Britisli Empire, 
and if all that we can do between the time of dying and hurial is 
to fight over the distribution of what remains of tlie old inheritance, 
it is not worth doing. 

The eonllict in whicli we are interested is not that which is confined 
within the walls of factories and counting houses, it h that broadened 
out in its significance until it is seen as a conflict tietween the capitalist 
and the industrial State. 

Such combinations of workmen, as the miners and the railwaymen, 
are in a position to fight as sections, and it is right tliat they should 
do so. But they sliouhi fight as advance guards of the community. 
Their battle is not theirs but ours, lierein lies the genius of SmilHtfs 
leadership. Iwom tliis is also apparent the sliort^sightedness of <lirect 
action as opposed to political action, and the utter vanity of thinking 
that under a democracy, or anytliing apprtiachirsg to a democracy, 
there is any practical value in a *Alictatorship of the proletariat^ 


On March 19th, J. T. Brownlie, riiairman of tlie Executive , j 
Committee of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, told of his | 
interview with the King: ; 

The King at once said that it was in order to get. an absolutely , 1 
frank expression of views that he had sent for me. Then t spoke 1 
out I explained that I had been a Socialist for a cimirter of a century i 
and that I thought the time had come for a great and historical change 
in social and industrial conditions. Such changes had been the history ? 
of the race, and the evolutionary forces which had produced them ' ? 
were assuredly as potent as ever, ; 
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Labor and Capital 

R, H. Tawney (Daily News, July iith, 1919) says: 

The truth is that we are all hampered in our efforts at dear 
thinking by phrases whidi never meant mudi and now mean nothing. 
One of them is, “ Labor and Capital.” This venerable formula is a 
fraud and it is time that reputable writers ceased repeating it. 
“ Labor ” consists of persons ; “ Capital ” consists of things or claims 
to things. To lament *Uhe strife” or to plead for “co-operation,” 
between “ labor and capital ” is much as though an author should 
deplore the ill-feeling between carpenters and hammers or undertake 
a crusade to restore harmonious relations between mankind and their 
boots. The muddle is not mended by the fact that by capital is meant 
“ capitalists.” For the vice of the phi*asc is that it treats the claims 
of “ labor and capital ” as co-ordinate. If they are, and were generally 
recognized to be, co-ordinate, cadit quaesfio. But the problem only 
arises because an increasing proportion of mankind believes that the 
world should be managed primarily for those who work, not for 
those who own. To start by burying that fundamental issue beneath 
smooth phrases as to “ the common aim of industry ” is to assume 
the very point which requires to be proved, and which alone provides 
matter for discussion. 


Religion 

On “ The Religion of Labor,” the Rev. R. W. Cummings (Vicar 
of Hurst, Lancashire) writes (Daily News, September 5th) : 

It is the futility of a religion of mere subjective metaphysical 
idealism that needs emphasis to-day. It has been the so-called ma- 
terialists who, by the methods of scientific economic reorganization, 
have shown to a fumbling idealism the method by which justice and 
fellowship could be woven into the physical texture of man*s earthly 
life. And it is the accredited champions of Idealism who are the fore- 
most defenders of the pitiless and illogical competitive system which 
l^bor knows it must destroy, that it may rescue the soul of the 
world. 

Before we can appreciate what the “ Religion of Labor ” is likely 
to be we must realize that the Labor movement is only incidentally 
an economic revolution. Fundamentally, it is the practical expression, 
in the field of politics, of a newly emerging philosophy of life that 
has scant reverence for the beliefs and thought forms molded and, 
shaped out of the Imperfect and even erroneous knowledge of the 
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pre-sdentific period. With perfect courage, candor, and intelligence 
it is going to think otit all the implications of historic materialism. 

Whether this religion will be definitely Christian or not will depend 
on the intellectual honesty and spiritual candor of the Church’s 
leaders; the present outlook is not hopeful We shall not affect the 
matter by abusing “materialism.” If we would l>e hopeful we had 
better accept the modern materialist tmn^ement, as of CjckI and, fol- 
lowing the Divine method of the Incarnation, \vcave or incarnate into 
it the ideals of fellowship and service and love. hV>r only by weaving 
these ideals into the material fabric of the c(unmon life can we 
change them from the disembodied gho.sts they are to-day into physical 
embodiments of the attributes of God. 


Naiionalhatmt 

On nationalization, the Bishop of Peterborough wrote in The 
Times on March 2i$t, 1919: 

I doubt whether tliosc who arc not in close touch with the workers 
realize the intensity of the feeling in favor of the nationalization of 
those vital services on which the life of the community depends. As 
a most conservative and law-abiding ticket collector said to me not 1 
long ago, “We railwaymcn want to feel that we are working as 
directly for our country in peace as we fouglit for her in war,” and 
in saying so he was d<mbtless speaking for luindreds of thmisands 
of like-minded meti and women. ! 

Can we expect it to he otherwise? For nationalization is simply : 
the projection into the paths of peace of the spirit which captured our ; 
industries, and still more our Armies, in war time, when no man ; 
thought of personal profit, hut all of the common weal 

The point I would venture to emphasize is that strong currents of ' 
opinion in the country are setting towards such a revision of outlook 
as will regard the great industries as national services rather than 
private ventures. ? 

Viscount Milner said on July 16th ; ( 

Whatever may be our own feelings and inclinations, it is ittipossiblc | 
to deny that there is an irresistible trend of opinion, not only in this 
country but in all civilized countries, witich will result in a greater i 
measure of public ownership, or public control in connection with | 
fundamental national industries such as coal ^ ; 

The old industrial order is passing away, and wc have to try to i! 
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lend a hand in the peaceful establishment of the new order. I believe 
that in the future, as in the past, there will always be room for 
private enterprise, but also believe the trend of modern thought, both 
in regard to social and political development, is all in favor of greater 
socialization of certain fundamental and basic industries, of which 
coal must be one. 


Capitalism 

Bertrand Bussell, in The Nation of June 7th, 1919, wrote: 

The Labor Movement ^must be international or doomed to perpetual 
failure; it must conquer America or forego success in Europe until 
some very distant future. Which of these will happen, I do not profess 
to know. But I do know that a great responsibility rests upon those 
who mold progressive thought in America: the responsibility of real- 
izing the new international importance of America, and of under- 
standing why the shibboleths of traditional Liberalism no longer 
satisfy European lovers of justice. The only right use of power is to 
promote freedom. The nominal freedom of the wage-slave is a sham 
and a delusion, as great a sham as the nominal freedom which the 
Peace Treaty leaves to the Germans. Will America, in her future 
career of power, content herself with the illusory freedom that exists 
under capitalist domination? Or will her missionary spirit once more, 
as in the days of Jefferson, urge men on along the way to the most 
complete freedom that is possible in the circumstances of the time? 
It is a momentous question; upon the answer depends the whole 
future of the human race. 


War 

Of war, Lord Robert Cecil has said: 

Do not be blinded by poets and historians. There has been a con- 
spiracy not yet broken down to dwell on the glories of battle and 
cover over its horrors. The truth is that war has always produced 
these results, more or less marked according to the magnitude of 
the struggle, and war always will produce these results. Lord Grey 
has pointed out to you that a future war will be more terrible than 
this one, I believe that that is a prophecy which may be made without 
fear of falsification* 

^The Press 

Jerome K. Jerome has clearly said what an increasing number 
of the workers feel about the press* His article has been widely 
used in the Labor papers; 
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Nine-tenths of the press of this country is in the hands of a small 
group of rich men who mean to rule the nation* It is the press that 
has killed constitutional action. The press seeks to kill Free Thought 
—to kill Free Speech. And it is succeeding. It has monopolized to 
itself all the sources of information. It stands l)etwcen the thinkers 
and the people. It will not allow anyl^ody but itself to be heard. It 
poisons the mind of the peotde. with false infmanation. It suppresses 
facts that it does not wish the people tc^ know. It doles out to them 
only such “news'’ as it considers goo<l for them. It cedors the truth 
for its own purposes. It dresses up lies in plausibility. It is the 
press and not Parliament that rules England to-day. Parliament only 
registers its decrees, and the (Jovernment is nothing bnt its tame 
executive. No politician who wi.shes to succeed tlare llout its com- 
mands. It makes and unmakes Cabinet. s. The Pu!)lic Service is its 
plaything. The pre.ss itself in its turn is ruled by the Capitalists. 
It depends for its existence upon the great advertisers. In its turn 
it is the instrument of the great financial interests and their aris- 
tocratic depeiulcnts. The press is the enemy of the peoiile. It has 
usurped the entire authority of the country. l\xempt from all rc- 
sponsilniily, witli neither a body to be kicked nor a soul to be damned, 
it has become tlie UKist dangerous despotism that Democracy has ever 
been called upon to face. The press of to-day exiTcises the same 
vicious tyranny that in the Middle Ages was exercised by the Church: 
the tyranny over men’s minds. It rules by tlic same weapon : lies and 
humbug. 


The New Order 

When General Smuts left England for South Africa, lie gave 
this statement on July i8th: 

In spite of the apparent failure of the I'^eace Conference to bring 
about the real and lasting appeasement of tlie nations to which we 
had been looking forward, our faith in our great ideals slionld be kept 
untarnished. The sting of bitterness shoidcl be taken out of the 
great disillusion which is overtaking the peoples. Instead of sitting 
down in despair as reactionaries or anarchists, we should continue to 
march forward with firm step as those who Imve the Great Hope. 

A new life, a new spirit is imperatively necessary if Europe is not 
to fall backward and lag behind other continents in the great march 
of humanity. Her lot is indeed pitiable beyond words. The Con- 
tinent which is the motherland of our civilization lies in ruins, ex- 
hausted by the most terrible struggle in history, with its peoples 
broken* starving, despairing, from sheer nervous exhaustion me*"' 
chanically struggling forward along the paths of anarchy and wtr, 
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and seeing only red through the blinding mist of tears and fears; 
almost a mad Continent, more fit for Bedlam than for the tremendous 
task of reconstruction which lies before it. It is the most awful 
spectacle in history, and no man with any heart or regard for human 
destiny can contemplate it without the deepest emotion. 

Old ideals of wealth, of property, of class and social relations, of 
international relations, of moral and spiritual values, are rapidly 
changing. The old political formulas sound hollow; the old land- 
marks by which we used to steer are disappearing beneath a great 
flood. 

Among the nations of the world this great country has in the past 
enjoyed the most splendid reputation for political wisdom, generosity, 
and magnanimity. Let this mighty Empire, in this great hour of vic- 
tory and at the zenith of its power, win a 'great moral victory, so that 
the ideals which have shaped the destiny of our great Commonwealth 
of Nations may become the common heritage of the League of Na- 
tions and of Europe. Only then will this war not have been fought 
in vain, and the future garner the far off interest of our tears. 


IRELAND 

The Labor Party's Irish policy is pretty clearly defined as far as 
resolutions go, but opinion has not crystalized upon the exact 
meaning to be attached to Conference resolutions. Two resolu- 
tions arc relevant. The first was adopted at the i8th Annual 
Conference of the Party in London in June, 1918 — this Confer- 
ence was really the program Conference held after the changes 
in methods of party organization, and the resolution is based on 
Labor and the New Social Order. It runs: 

That this Conference unhesitatingly recognizes the claim of the 
people of Ireland to Home Rule, and to self-determination in all 
exclusively Irish affairs; it protests against the stubborn resistance to 
a democratic reorganization of Irish government maintained by those 
who, alike in Ireland and Great Britain, are striving to keep minorities 
dominant ; and it demands that a wide and generous measure of Home 
Rule on the lines indicated by the proceedings of the Irish Conven- 
tion should be immediately passed into law and put into operation." 

An amendment to delete the reference to the Irish Convention 
was carried. 

The second resolution is that adopted at the Amsterdam Meeting 
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minion Home Rule, or the Home Rule Act at present on the 
statute Book, as an instalment. They want to get the Irish 
problem settled, and the reference to a wide and generous 
measure really means the utmost concession that can be wrung 
from the dominant minority at the present time. It is not that 
Labor is niggardly, or desires to limit the exercise of self- 
determination by the Irish people, but that it regards politics as 
the art of the possible, and would therefore accept almost any 
instalment of political freedom which would be acceptable to the 
Irish people, if only as an instalment, and thus get this problem 
out of the way. They could not, on their principles, refuse an 
Irish Republic, but there is a feeling that they ought to find some 
means of preventing Ireland becoming a stepping-off place for a 
continental invasion of the British island, or a mere outpost of 
some one else^s empire. 

As yet it is fair to assume that the Party's Irish policy implies 
that Dominion Home Rule is as far as they can go, with limita- 
tions covering foreign policy, national defense, and fiscal affairs. 


In the House of Commons on December 22, 1919, Arthur Hen- 
derson said: 


‘Considering whether the Government scheme meant self-deter- 
mination for Ireland or even for the whole of Ulster, he said the 
Ulster Unionists had never asked for anything in the nature of a 
separate Parliament, It was not proposed even to consult the whole 
of the Ulster people by conferring on them the right of a county 
vote. At best the Government scheme could be regarded only as a 
half-hearted, unsatisfying compromise. The Government might have 
produced its scheme on the lines usually described as Dominion home 
rule minus the control of the navy and army and giving county option. 
Another course, and one which he thought preferable, would be to 
allow the Home Rule Act to have come into operation and to have 
left to the Irish Parliament which would be summoned the working 
out of its own constitution. That would have been the nearest ap- 
proach to self-determination, The members of the Labor Party were 
anxious to assist the Government in ending the long night of ill-will 
and misunderstanding which had dominated the life of Ireland. 
When the time of the final test came their attitude towards the 
proposals would be determined according to the principle of self- 
government’^ 
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THE WEBB HISTORY*^ 

Twenty-six years after the original the revised edition of the 
‘^History of Trade Unionism” hy the Wehhs was iniWishecl in 
February of The trade union onlers, prior to publication, 

reached 19,000— the largest edition of a serious work on an eco- 
nomic subject ever puljHshed in Britain. 1 ‘Iie publication of the 
Webb History in was as ddinite a landmark in the move- 
ment of British democracy as the various acts that extend<‘d the 
suffrage, or the Trade Disputes Act. Tlie unions luul worked in 
the dark, piecemeal, instinctively* Here for tlie first time, they 
found their knowledge pooled, ami therefore available. Wliat liad 
been bliiird grofiing became a little more conscious. 

The Wel)bs find to-day over six milium British wru’kers in trade 
unions— 60 per cetit of all the adnli male manual working wage- 
earners. Trade union membership has doulded in the last eight 
years. 

**The growing strengtli of the Movement has been marked by a 
series of legislative changes which have ratified am! legalized the 
iucrea.siug influence of the wage-earner's emubiuations in the gov- 
ernment both of industry auil political relalions.^^ 

Among such are : 

Trade Disputes ACD--1906. 

Trade Boards Act— u}oH* 

(mal Mines Regulation (K hours) Act-— 1908. 

National insurance Act— 1911. 

Trade Union Act — 1913. 

Corn Production Act— 1917. 

Trade Boards I'Cxtension Act— 191H. 

The Decline 

Among the changes of the last thirty years is the' decline in 
relative influence of the cotton operatives. 

The building Trades have lost their relative position in the Trades 
Union world to nearly as great an extent as the cotton operatives, 
They have, for a whole getieration, supplied no influential leader/* 

^ In the United States, in the spring of nm. 
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The Metal workers include Engineering or machinists, boiler 
making and shipbuilding, the producers of iron and steel from 
the ore. The Engineers (machinists) have greatly increased in 
membership, but not in strength. 

The printing trades have remained stationary. 

A relative decline in influence among boot and shoe makers 
has been manifest. 


The Rise 

In the same period of thirty years (1890-1920) : 

''We have the rise to influence not only in the Trade Unipn Coun- 
sels but also in those of the Nation, of the Women Workers, the 
General Laborers, the ' black-coated proletariat ' of shop assistants, 
clerks, teachers, technicians, and officials, the miners and the railway- 
men, which has liecn the outstanding feature of the past thirty years." 

" In 1920 wc find the organizations of the despised section of general 
laborers and unskilled workmen, some of them of over thirty years' 
standing, accounting for no less than 30 per cent of the whole Trade 
Union membership, and their leaders— notably Mr. Clynes, Mr. 
Thorne, and Mr. Robert Williams — exercising at least their full share 
of influence in the Counsels of the Trade Union Movement as a 
whole." 

“ The total number of agricultural laborers in Trade Unions in 
1920 probably reaches more than a quarter of a million, being about 
one-third of the total number of men employed in agriculture at 
wages." 

" The outstanding feature of the Trade Union world between 1890 
and 1920 has been the growing predominance, in its Counsels and in 
its collective activity, of the organized forces of the coal-miners." 


The Railway Strike 

The Webbs give a summary of the railway strike. The Govern- 
ment learned that Trade Unionism is not easily beaten, even when 
all the resources of the State are put forth against it. The great 
Capitalist organizations have seen the warning against their 
projects of a general reduction of wages; and this is postponed, 
at least, for a year. Labor has learned the magnitude of the 
struggle, the need for skilled publicity work, and for a General 
Staff, 
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** A nota 1 » 1 e feature of tlie railway strike was a revolt of tlie Com- 
positors and printers* assistants, who threatened to strike iind .stop the 
newspapers altogether unless the rail way nuni \vf*re allowed to present 
their case, and uiileSwS nhiisive p^>sters wert‘ aliatidoned.'* 

**The Cabinet was certaitdy warned, by high niihtary authority, 
against attempting to use the troops/* 

Structure 

*' Ai present the forty-eight largest Trade IJiiions of the Country 
coucenlratc a larger membership tlum tlie nusch praised forty-eight 
Trade Unions of (Jermany did i!i njt.i/* 

** Besides (lie active soldiers in the Trade Union ratiks, to he 
counted l)y hundreds of thousands, we had, in a smaller class 
of tn;>n«commissioned ofheers made up of the secretaries and presidents 
of local unions, branches and <listriet ikimmittees of National So- 
deties, and of IVade Ctumeils; of these we estimate that there were, 
in i8oa, over holding oftiee at any oiu* time. These men form 

the hackhone of the trade union world, am! constitute the vital de- 
ment in working-class politics. . . . 

These' iiomcommissionetl ofTicers of the lalmr movement, from 
whose ranks nearly all the IVade Union lead<‘rs emerge, actually 
determine the trend of working-dass tliouglit. Nevertheless, tliese 
men are not the real administrators of trade union alTairs. , . , 

** The actual government of tlie trmle union world rests exclusively 
in the hands of a class apart, the salaried otlleers tlie great smdeties. 
This Civil Service of the trade union world mimheretl, in 1802, be- 
tween six and seven hundred/* 


In fpea 

**The affairs, industrial and political, of the six million trade 
tmionists, enrolled iti possibly as many as 5 o,<kio local hnitiches or 
lodges, are administered by perhaps rtxi.ocxi amnially elected firancli 
officials and shop stewards. These may be regarded as the ncm- 
commissioned officers of the movement. 

"We estimate the total mnnber <»f the salaried officers of all the 
trade unions and their federations at throe or ftmr thousand. 

“Whilst the movement has marvelously increased in mass and 
momontiim, it has been marked on the whole by inadequacy of leader- 
ship alike within each union awl in the movement itself, and by a 
lack of that unity and persistency of purpose which wise leadership 
alone can ^ve. . . , The British workmen have not become aware of 
the absolute need for what we may call labor statesmanship. 
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It is, we think, only the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation that 
has laid down and acted on the principle of intrusting the appoint- 
ment of salaried officials to the Executive Committee, on the express 
ground that popular election by ballot is not the right way to select 
administrative officers. 

It looks as if any democracy on a vocational basis must inevitably 
be dominated by a diversity of sectional interests which does not 
coincide with any cleavage in intellectual opinions.” 


The State and Trade Unions 

*‘The trade union itself has been tacitly accepted as a part of the 
administrative machinery of the state. 

“ The getting and enforcing of legislation is, historically, as much 
a part of trade union function as maintaining a strike. 

‘‘Trade unionism has, in 1920, won its recognition by Parliament 
and the Government, by law and by custom, as a separate element in 
the community, entitled to distinct recognition as part of the social 
machinery of the state, its members being thus allowed to give — like 
the Clergy in Convocation— not only their votes as citizens, but also 
their concurrence as an order or estate. ...” 

Trade Unionism is now distinctively represented on Poyal Com- 
missions and Departmental Committees. It has entered the inner 
Councils of the Government, and is recognized as part of the 
machinery of State administration. Trade unions are agents of 
the National Insurance Scheme for sickness, invalidity, and ma- 
ternity benefits, and the State Unemployment benefit. 

” In practically every branch of public administration, from unim- 
portant local Committees up to the Cabinet itself, we find the trade 
union world now accepted as forming, virtually, a separate constit- 
uency, which has to be specially represented.” 

“ After two years propagandist effiort, it seems as if the principal 
industries, such as agriculture, transport, mining, cotton, engineering, 
or shipbuilding are unlikely to adopt the Whitley Scheme. The Gov- 
ernment found itself constrained, after an obstinate resistance by the 
heads of nearly all the departments, to institute the Councils through- 
out the public service. We venture on the prediction that some such 
scheme will commend itself in all nationalized or municipalized indus- 
tries and services, including such as may be effiectively ‘controlled' 
by the Government, though remaining nominally the property of the 
private CapitaHst---possibly also in the Co-operative Movem^ti but 
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t!]iat it is not likely to find favor either in the well -organized indus- 
tries (for which alone it was (kvbe<l) or in those in which there are 
Trade Boards legally detennining wages, etc., or, indeed, permanently 
in any others conducted under the system of capitalist profit-making/' 

Workers' Control 

From the collapse of Owenism and Cltartisra right down to 
1910^ the British Trade Unions thought of themselves as organi- 
zations to secure an ever-increasing control of the conditions 
under which they worked. 

** They neither desired nor sought any participation in the manage- 
ment of the technical processes of industry; whilst it never occurred 
to a Trade Union to claim any power over, or responsibility for, 
buying the raw materials or marketing the product. 

The pioneer of the new faith in the United Kingdom seems to 
have been James Connolly. He was a disciple of the fouiuler of the 
American Socialist f-ahor Ihirty, Daniel l)e. Leon/* 

Then came Tom Mann, fresh from organizing strikes in Aus- 
tralia^ and inspired by a visit to Paris. 

** The Syndicalist Movement Iiad died down firior to tlie war, but 
the Industrial Unionist Movement simmered on in the C/Iyde district 
and in South Wales. Its chief organization h tlic Socialist Labor 
Party. It was, we tlnnk, the moving .spirits of the S. L» F. wlio were, 
as Trade Unionist workmen, mainly responsible for the aggressive 
action of the Clyde Workcr*s Committee between nps and 1918, and 
also for the rise of the shop stewards* movement, and for its spread 
from the Clyde to English engineering centers, At the present mo* 
inent (igm) the S. L, P., owing to the personal rpmlities of Its leading 
spirits, J. T. Murphy and A. MacManus, holds tlie leading jKiiitiori 
in the school of thought, which receivetl a great impulse from the 
accesiion of Lenin to power in Russia. But it remains a ferment 
rather than a statistically important dement in the Trade Union 
world. 

"The revolutionary Industrial Unionism and Syndictlism preached 
by James Connolly and Tom Mann and other fervent rnissionaria 
between 1905 and lou did not commend itself to the oticials atw! 
leaders of the ITade Unions, . , . But, like other revoliitiontry 
movements in England, it prepared the way for constitistioiml pro- 
posals. The bridge between the old conception of Trade Unionism and 
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the new was built by a fresh group of Socialists who called themselves 
National Guildsmen. There was a rapid adoption between 1913 and 
1920 by many of the younger leaders of the movement, and subject 
to various modifications, also by some of the most powerful of the 
Trade Unions, of this new ideal of the development of the existing 
Trade Unions into self-organized, self-contained, self-governing indus- 
trial democracies, as supplying the future method of conducting indus- 
tries and services,” 

The Trades Union Congress of 1917 pressed the Government 
to place the railways under a Minister of Railways, ‘‘who shall 
be responsible to Parliament, and be assisted by national and local 
advisory committees, upon which the organized railway workers 
sliall be adequately represented.^' ^ 

At the Annual Conference in 1919 of the Postal and Telegraph 
Clerks Association, the control demanded was not restricted to 
securing better conditions of employment but aimed at participa- 
tion in directing the technical improvement of the service. 

The Miners’ Bill is given in full at Section 3, Chapter 2, of the 
Appendix, It is a demand for full joint control. 


Direct Action 

The most sensational examples of Direct Action were afforded 
by the National Union of Sailors and Firemen in preventing 
labor leaders from traveling. 

“ Another case was the withdrawal by the Electrical Trades Union 
in 1918 of their members (taking with them the indispensable fuses) 
from the Albert Hall in London, when the directors of the Hall 
canceled its letting for a labor demonstration. 

“ The ‘ last word ’ in Direct Action is with the police and the army, 
and there not with the officers but with the rank and file. The vast 
majority of Trade Unionists object to Direct Action, whether by 
landlords or capitalists or by organized workers, for objects other 
than those connected with the economic function of the Direct Ac- 
tionists. Trade Unionists, on the whole, are not prepared to dis- 

^From that modest demand to the Joint Control demand of 1920 
is the measure of the British Social Revolution. Harry Gosling, head 
of the Transport Workers, has made the same psychological change 
in three years. 
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approve of Direct Action as a reprisal for Direct Action taken by 
other persons, or groups. With regard to a general strike of non- 
economic or political character, in favor of a particular home or 
foreign policy, we very much doubt whether the Tracies Union Con- 
gress could be induced to endorse it, or the rank and file to carry it 
out, except only in case tlie Government made a direct attack upon 
the political or industrial liberty of the manual working class, which 
it seemed imperative to resist by every possible means, not excluding 
forceful revolution itself. 


The New Unimtism 

*‘The Trade Unionist objects, more stnmgly than ever, to any 
financial partnership with the capit.ilist employers, or with the share- 
holders, in any industry or service, on the Huflicient grmtjui that any 
such sharing of profits would, whilst leaving intact the tribute of rent 
and interest to householders, irretrievably iireak up tlie solidarity of 
the manual workitig class. 

** The object and purpose of the Mew Unitinism of 1013-IU20 cannot 
be attained without the transformation of Britisli politics, and the 
supersession, in one occupatknr after another, of the capitalist profit 
maker as the governor and director of industry. 

Profound was the disappointmctit, and hitter the resentment, of 
the greater part of the organized Labor Moventent of Cireat Britain 
when it Was revealed how serionsly the dipknnatists at the Park 
Conference had departed from these terms (labor, Lloyd C.ieorge and 
Wilson Statements) in the Treaty of Peace which was imposed on 
the Central Empires. 

**The General L>deration of Trade Unions may be said to have 
now disappeared from the Trade Union world ai an effective force 
in the determination of industrial or political indicy. 

** Any history of Trade Unionism that breaks off at the hegmning 
of igm halts, not at the end of an epoch, hut at the openmg of a new 
chapter/* 

The ^ movement is seething with new ideas, Imt also ii uncertain 
of itself. It is groping after a precise adjustment of powers and 
functions between Associations of Producers and Asaocialioiii of 

Consumers. 

"^As yet the mass of the people, to whom power i» passing, have 
made but little effective use of their opiK)rtimitie«* At least seven- 
eighdis ol the nation’'s accumulated wealth, and with it nearly all ii« 
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effective authority, is still in the hands of one-eighth of the popula- 
tion, The leisure class-— ‘the men and women who live by owning 
and not by working, a class increasing in actual numbers, if not 
relatively to the workcrs^ — seem to the great mass of working people 
to be showing themselves, if possible, more frivolous and more inso- 
lent in their irrcspoiivSible consumption, by themselves and their fami- 
lies, of the relatively enormous share that they are able to take from 
the national income. 

The truth is that Democracy, whether political or industrial, is 
still in its infancy ” 

To state the democratic problem in fundamental form, ^*the 
sea-saw is between the aspiration to vest the control over the 
instruments of production in Democracies of Producers, and the 
alternating belief that this control can best be vested in Democ- 
racies of Consumers.^^ 

'*The record of successive attempts, in modern industry, to place 
the entire management of industrial undertakings in the hands of 
Associations of Producers has been one of failure. In marked con- 
trast, the opposite form of Democracy, in which the management has 
been placed in the hands of Associations of Consumers, has achieved 
a large and constantly increasing measure of success.” 

Not only is this shown in certain extensive fields of industrial 
operation of Municipal and National Government, but in the suc- 
cess in the importing, manufacturing, and distributing of household 
supplies, of the voluntary Associations of Consumers known as 
the Co-operative Movement. 

A vocational democracy is now to he superposed on a democracy 
based on geographical constituencies. 

In each generation there is the intolerant fanaticism of en- 
thusiasts insisting on some one form of democracy. To-day we 
see a revival of faith in Associations of Producers, as the only 
form that democratic organization can validly take. 

There would seem to be a great developxnent opening up for the 
Works Committees and the ‘ Shop Stewards.^ ” 

The object and purpose of the workers comprise nothing less 
than a reconstruction of society, by the elimination, from the 
nation*s industries and services, of the Capitalist Profitrtpafcef* 
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Profit-making as a pursuit^ with its sanctifinitimi of the motive 
of pecuniary self-interest, is the demon that lias to he exorcised 
* Co-partnership/ or profiKsharing with individnal capital ists, has 
I)cen seen tlirongh and rejected. Put the ‘co-partnership' of 
Trade Unions with Associations of (hipitalists--'Whether as a de- 
velopment of ‘Whitley Councils' or otherwise-“«which far- 
sighted capitalists will presently offer in specious forms (with a 
view, particularly to lhaitective Customs Tariffs and other devices 
for maintaining unnecessarily high prices, or to governmental 
favors and remissions of taxation) is, we fear, hankered after hy 
some Trade Union leadersT 

The above are a few extracts from tfie new “ IfistoryT The 
Webbs mop tip every salient minute fact. They operate like a 
vacuum cleaner. Tlie student of British labor maal Iiardly be 
reminded that no other hook on these recent years is so necessary 
for Iiirn as the revised Iluiary of the Wehhs. 

.GENERAL COUNCIlh 1 * 01 ^ , LA BOR 

The special Trades Union Congress of December 9 and lo, 
*919*' passed this resolution: 

“Tliat . die Parliamentary Committee he instructed to revise 
the St.lfiding Orders of (‘ongress in such manner as is necessary to 
secure the following changes in the functiiins and duties of the 
Executive body elected liy Congress • 

*‘(i) To fitihstituie for the Parliamentary Cornmiitee a Trades 
Union Congress (kmeral t!ounci!, to lie electcil annually hy (amgress, 

“ (. 2 ) To prepare a scheme determining the comiHisilion and meth- 
ods of election of the Ckneral Cmmcil 

(3) To make arrangements for the devckipment of administrative 
departments in the offices of the General Coiiricih In the clirertion of 
securing the necessary officials, staff, and ec|iiipmeiit to secure an 
efficient Trade Union center* 

*U^iirthcr, the ParlLiraentary Committee he instructed to coiisult 
with the lahor Party ami the Co-operative Movement, with a view to 
devising a scheme for the setting up of departmenits tiiKler Joint 
control responsible for effective national and interrmtional service in 
the following and any other necessary directions:— 

(o) Rismrch: To secure general and statfstica! information on all 
(Questions affecting the worker as producer and consumer by the cO'* 
ordination and development of existing agencies. 
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'* (&) Legal adi/ice on all questions affecting the collective welfare of 
the members of working-class organizations. 

** (c) Publicity, including preparation of suitable literature dealing 
with questions affecting the economic, social, and political welfare of 
the people, with machinery for inaugurating special publicity cam- 
paigns to meet emergencies of an industrial or political character.” 
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ing, 46; life of a miner, 47t.5B, 
2i(>; strength of their union. 
113 ; unrest. 55. 

Miners* iH'deration, t72 
Miners* wives, 223 
Miners, accidents, 46; joint eon- 
trol, 210 ; iwnerslsip* 220; see 
dsa Cmd ("‘ommission ; (!oal 
mines ; Nationalimtion 
M,inimiim wage, 7 
Mining, ,SVc <a»al industry 
Mining districts, 433 
Minister of Mines, 174 
Minister of Railways, 501 
Ministry of Lahor*s notes on 
Whitley Coiiiictls. July. 1919. 
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Ministry of Transport, 212. 441 
Mol) element, 240 
Motnli'/aiion* 4B1 
Money, Sir Leo Oiio'/x»a, JS* 3^ 
Money, 446, 452 
MonopoheSi 301 ; stale, *# 7 . 

state repilatioii, aHi| 
Morrlst, Crcorge, quoted. ^2 
Morrison, James, 4A1 
Mothers* health intl welfare, 23(1 
Motor transport, 141 
Muir, J, W., »3 
Munieipal electfoiw, 277 

Municipal enterprise, 287 
Munitioim work for women* ajB 
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Munro, Sir Thomas, 318, 337 
Murphy, J. T., 204; on shop 
stewards and workers’ commit- 
tee movement, 184; on the 
ideas of revolutionary labor, 
201 ; sketch, 184 


Napoleonic wars, 459 
National Guilds League, 207 
National Guildsmen, 501 
National Health insurance Act, 
237 

National Industrial Conference, 
meeting of Feb. 28, i9t9» 7o; 
party, constituent, 7t ; report by 
subcommittee, 73 ; resolution, 
yi ; results, 73; Second 

Industrial Conference 
National Industrial Council, 330> 
336; constitution, 332; objects, 
331; proposed, 74, 320; trade 
union representation scheme, 
337; Whitley Councils and, 370 
National Joint Industrial Confer- 
ence, 26 

National Mining Council, 174, 

National resources, conservation, 
290; waste, 284 

National Workers’ Council, iw 
Nationalization, 129, 133 ; Goal 
Commission and, 96; coal own- 
ers’ position, SI, S3; committee 
report, 281; dehmtion, 285; 
Glasgow Congress vote, 12 x ; is- 
sue at the front, () 6 ; key indus- 
tries, 7; Labor Party and, 83; 
Milner, Viscount, on, 490; Min- 
er’s bill, 172; mines, 49, Bo, 89, 
90, 91; mines, Glasgow Con- 

f ress action, 112; mines, San- 
ey’s report, 54; miners’ report 
rejected, 276 ; Peterborough, 
IMshop of, onj 490 ; public utili- 
ties i<), Smilhe on, 118; value, 
3^, iBs; Wallas, Graham, on, 


Nationalization of Mines and 
Minerals Bill, I9t9» 344 
Natural law, 458 
Natural rights, 45B 
Navy, ^483. 484 , , , ^ 

Negotiations of employers and 
workers’ associations, 32^1 335 
Neutral trades, 137 


New Age, 214, 475 

New order, General Smuts on, 

249, 492 

Newspapers, disturbing element 
in, 240, 241 
Nobility, 165, 216 
Norris, William, 243 
Northumberland, Duke of, 51, 96, 

165 . * ^ 

Notification of Births Act, 236 

Old age pensions, 330 
Old England. 243 
“ Old timers, ' 30 
One big union, 208, 4^, 4^7 
Oratory, 123 

Order, British love of, 163 
Organization, by industry, 207, 
208; large-scal(i 477; Whitley 
Councils and, 30S 
Output, restriction, 153, 342 
Overtime, 323, 328 
Owen, Robert, 461, 463, 4^4 
Ownership, mines, national, 4^5; 
private, 220; private and na- 
tional, 161; public, 21s; state, 
267 

Oxford movement, 468 

Parliament, labor groups weak- 
ness, 115 

Parliamentary Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress, cen- 
sured, 117; character, ii4> 
instruction for scheme of com- 
mon policy, 1 18; slowness, 20, 
26; Smillie and, 66; strength- 
ened by Thomas, 133 
Participation. See Control; Joint 
Control 

Patricia, Princess, 73 
Paul, W., 203 
Peace policy, 254 
Feet, George, 204 
Pensions, 330 
People, will of, 166 
People’s Charter, 467 
Perry, R. B., qupted, 251 
Peterborough, Bishop of, on na- 
tionalization, 490 
Phillips, Marion, 107, 224, 226, 
227 

Piece work, 3^4 
Pit-head baths, 223 
Plumb plan, 213, 273 
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influence. 123 

Poverty, PV), 274; abolinhing* 
iSP; as seqnel of the war, 2<>; 
British worlaTs* tt. pros“ 
pect, 23H, 239, 2fH'n 2<)i 
Press, Jerome. J, K., on, 
mob and hatred elements, 340 
Pressure, See Coitipnlsion of 
Government 

Price, Sir Keith, on Imreancrutic 
management, 2H5 
Prices, 2(>r, 2H3, 373, 

Private enterprise, 0, 52, rsH, 163; 
failure, 152; iit America, to; 
mining, 43 

Private interests, 162 
IVohkans, 223 

frodticers' ass<Hd:itions, 502, 5<>3; 

relations with cnnsuiners, 

Product ion. 30; cu-operative, 293; 
regtdating. 464, ; tmemploy** 
merit and, 32H 3»i 
Profit eeriitg, 7 » 374 *. 3^3 
Profits, 36; concefUion, 446; pnof^ 
ing. 2<KK private, 19, tS 7 * ^5!^* 
ctuestions as to, 4 t. 42* 43: 
shareholclersk «r.. sliaring. 2<;H, 
W; surplus earnings, 3ra> 
Property, miners, 43 ; rights, 49, 
52; sacredness, 10, 62* 164 
Psychology, cliange, 251 ; need of, 

270 

Public opinion, distiirliers of, 240; 
railway disputes, 44* t reaching, 
143; various quotations. 4^7 
Fuldic ownership, 2i’5; see a!sf> 
Ownership 

Public service, Imilding industry 
report, 339 

Ptibitc service industries, 287 
Public utilities, 19, 163 
Publicity. 240, 505 ; mhiing indns- 
try, 417: trade statistics. 297; 
Whitley Councils and, 365 

Ptdkals, rewards in the past. 4f^> 
Railway Advisory Committee, 

44t» 444* 44S 

, Railway strike, 136; fourteen me- 
diators list, 136. 137: govern- 
ment and. f40i result. 14^; 

■ Webb tummary. 497 
Rallwaymen, Government offer 
to, 441; self-government, 212; 


wages. 276; workers” control, 

264 

Railways.^ joint control, 213; or- 
gani/ahun proposed. 213 
Recognition, 320: of trade unions, 
3K0, 3K7, .p/;); principle tif, ijfiq 
Rcconstrnctiiuq 28, 24L 

failure, 275 

Rectory, an ojd Knglisli, 244 
Redmayne. Sir thchard, on imli- 
viilnal ownership. 157-15^: on 
ownership of ^ cedheries. 41; 
(piestioned by Smillie, 45 
Reform, 45(1; revolutionary char- 
acter. 457 

R<‘form paunrnittres. !«>«) 
I^egjilari/ation of demand, 342 
Religion of lajauq 4^^'i 
Kenandel, Pierre, nu‘.Hsage to 
British laltor. no 
Renolrl, €, tk, 2t*j) 

Report of Provismna! Joint Ckm* 
mittee at Imluslri.il Gouference, 
Westmiiister, April 4, 1919, 3J7 
Report <m nationahVatlon, aHi 
Representative machinery. 381^ 
3H7 

Reserves funds, 393 
KcHtriction of output, 153; fac* 
tors. 342 

Revertmee. loss <if, 250 
Kevolutimn as organic diange, 
113; British attitude, 27, 
eh.ange fjy constitutional fnetli» 
ock, iby: evolutionary. 128: gen- 
tle. 132. thi ; Inniionms,*” iCi4; 
social, 131, 153. iOi: withcnit a 
philosopliv^ ci; workers iiml. orp' 
irv); wforkers’ demands. 15.4 
Revolutiigiary wing of labor* 201. 
2 CX> 

Rowmtree, li S.. on the ideal fac'*' 
tory* jr/* 

Rbotulcia, 224 
Rights* 458 

Roytdly. Industrial cotiference 
and, 73 

Ruwell* Bertrand* on mpilatisfii. 
491 

Russia, Brilish labor Party on 
ending intervention, fti, 83. 85; 
direct action in ea*r of, 12a j 
Gfetgow Congress action on# 
112: 'Glasgow Cotigrw? 
sbn, 1 17; intervention# %, Ss 
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Salanat, 13 
Sanity, 258 

Sankey, Mr, Justice, 33. 54, I73, 
285 ; colloquy with Cole, 265, 
419; on a new class of men, 
266; on administrative officers, 
4B(> ; on incentive, 267 ; report — 
Coal Industry Commission Act, 

1C) 19, 42,2; report on Coal ^Com- 
mission, 54; report rejected, 
276; women’s testimony, 224 
Scientific imagination, 269 
Scientific management, 62, 315; 

building industry, 34«>. 352 
Scott, J. W*, on syndicalism, 18 
Second Industrial Conference, 
April 4. 1910. 74; Report of 
Provisional Joint Committee, 

31? , . 

Sectional unions, t94 
Self-determination, Ireland, 132; 
nations, 255; various groups of 
workers, 26B 

Self-government, in industry, 271 ; 
railwaymen, 212; workshops, 

Seriousness of British labor lead- 
ers, 123 

Seven-hour day, 43 ^ , 

Sexton, James, at Southport, on 
nationalization and conscription, 
%"90 . „ 

Shackleton, Sir David, 318 
Shaw, G. Bernard, 47t 
Shaw, Tom, 121 ; on mdustnal ac- 
tion in political matters, 122; 
on Russia and conscription, T28 
Sheffield Workers’ Committee, 
i 84» 180 

Shop committees, S03 . . , . 

Shop steward, 503 ] regulation (of 
certain trade unions) regarding 
employment and functions, 190 
Shop Stewards' movement, 27, 
184; growth and character, 180; 
organization, 185;^ philosophy, 
201 ; structure, principles, ob- 
jects, shop rales, 1B8 
Short time, organized, 327 
Slackness, 274 
Slesser, Mr., m 
Slowness, British, », 21, 104 
Mums, 2x8-219 

Smillie, Robert, 19; appearance, 


65 ; at Coal Commission, 49, 56 ; 
at Glasgow, on the Russian 
blockade and intervention, X17; 
belief, 23; eloquence, 66; in 
Southport Conference, 88; moral 
authority, 68-69; on. evolution- 
ary revolution, 128; on joint 
control, 156; on nationalization, 

1 18; personal life, 59; person- 
ality, 3X, 62, 134. 163; power, 
28; public life, 58; summary of 
views, 215; traits, 65, 66 ; voice, 
67, 68 

Smith, A. M., 337 
Smith, Herbert, 37 
Smuts, General, on the new order, 
249, 492 

Snowden, Philip, lOS ^ 

Social changes, unconscious, ^ 
Social revolution, what is said pf 
it, 487; see also under Revolu- 
tion , ^ , 

Socialism, definition, 31; develop- 
ment, 469; phases in history, 
470; revolution and, 220 
Socialist I^bor Party, 202, 203, 
20s, 468, 470 - o 1 J 

Socialist Labor Party m Scotland, 

473 

Socialist society, 2x5 
Socialist state, 29, 31, 259 
Socialists, origin of term, 4^1 
Soldiers, houses for, 255 ; re- 
turned soldiers' demands and 
feelings, 82 
South Wales, 205, 472 
South Wales miners, 172 
South Wales Miners' Federation, 

20(5 

Southport Conference, June. I9f9 
discussions, 84; foreign dele-^ 
gates, 9X. 93. X09; messages 
from foreign labor leaders, 109; 
resolution on conscription, 105; 
resolution on direct action, 98, 
10$; siimmary, 79; women as 
speakers, 107 

Standard of living, 6, 19; miners, 

Standing Joint Committee of In- 
dustrial Women's Organiza- 
tions, 226 , X £ 

State, aim, 289; development of 
industry, 328; industry^ and, 
300 ; monopolies, control, 285> 
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rnv ric‘rs!iii:n inirdmsc, ;uul 
ojienilioJi of cm! 4A 

4iH; owncrhhip atic! punliahc of 
coal r<^yaitics, 425; i>lacc 

of, 457; see nLw « itn'cniment 
State inaimgcincsit, *»H5 
State owiH?r$hit>* a(»7 
StatisticB, Wliklcy C'tiinK’ils aml» 

StcvctiHca'a Sir 1). 57 

Storrs, Jh 34(^ 

Straker, W'illiang on free* 
(loin, 159 

Strike cramriiltee* term* JtiH 
Strikes, dangerous vveapfai, t22; 
for pt^Iilfcal einls, H;;, 87; gen- 
eral, 4(53, 4()8' of _ May, 1917* 
191 : 4'ai political issties, nj; 
principles of (loverninent ac- 
tiini, 144; right to strike, JI4; 
universal, 256 
Surplus earnings, 350 
Sweden* lahttr/uo 
Syiicticalisin, t7» t;4. 214, 

464, 467, 4r»8* a|7A .nrio; British 
hrand, h'rendt, 474; iitter« 
pretatiou ant! aiiaptaiion* 475: 
new phase, 473; socialisni anti, 

,.473 

Syndicalists, 206, 27a 

Talliid* Befijaitiiu* (rj 
Tsiwniey* R. If., 35, 37; on labor 
and capital, 4l^r, views, 3 fi 
Taxatiotn 19, jfki, 167 
Teachers, cr*iidition» 14 
**Team spirit,** 341, 352, 356 
Technical employees, 15 
Technical Ridkers. 479 
Textile trades, 235: women in, 230 
Theft, 3 ti- 3 i 2 
Thinkers, 262 

Tlioraas, J. ll„ at Glasgow, on In- 
dristrial action in politka! mat- 
ters, rid I Cioveriimeiit scheme 
of joint railway control, 441; 
letclemhip, 133 ; on conscription, 
tay; cm deroamls of workers, 
1^4; on Ireland, on mnlts of 
Glasgow Ckm^ress, 132, 133; on 
itate ownefship of mines, 120; 
personality, 60 

Tillett, Ben, on direct action and 
revolution, 99; ptrionality, 09 
Titles, 4S0, 431 


Tnulc, definitiriii in coiiimittee re* 

p’»rt, 325 

Trade statistics* imhiicify* 297 
^rratle nunm Jeadei >*, 220* 2^3 

1Vadc nuiunisiii, atinosplicre. 295; 
cunet’pf ion, 457 ; dcvclr^pmeiit 
beffire 1K3J, 463: infclkctuals, 

2f«»* Jin I tiHnnk!rship,, 496^ 

new tmiimisni, ,912; representa- 
tion, 4*Hy, slowness, jni state 
recognuiori, 3o«i* 4^7) : strength* 
enmg its central Rovernment, 
142; MrtHinre in njjo, 41^; 
Webb ^!^^4ory, rffvised edition, 
41/); Women and. jSi workers* 
contrul and* yoti 

Trade uruoirs, jirr* atiitiick to- 
ward rmployiiieut of women, 
acH; cxdnsivdy for women, 
jjni fninre Cimuiion policy pro* 
jHiscii, uH; Iradership* 115; 
inrmlwrship, 113; mimnit) con- 
Irol, Jvr* tmgotiiaions witli cm- 
|doy ers, 32b, 335 1 old tiiiHO's, 30; 
partnefddp in contrtd of iniUis- 
try, 13H; power, 20, 70 ; pres- 
5mre, 370; recognition, 387; 
sdnniic for ri^iresentatioii on 
Katiomd I ndud rial (amneil, 
337; si^iop steward regohuiems* 
oyi; value. um}i vvomenT mem- 
^Imrsliip* j'M, 230 
Trade** lliuon GongresH, what it 
is, 

Trades Union Congress of !>«» 
cembef,j7liO,_^t4i, ,2ofi* 504; see 
ahn British Trade Ihiioii (Vm- 
gress, etc,; Barliamentary Caira* 
ndttec of ilie Trades Union 
t’’otigrmm 

TfiiitH* See Brifissh traits 
Tnumporf WoTkrrs* Ikderation, 
13^1. 141 

Treasury /\j|rcimHmt, 220* 2,|8 
Treaty of Versailles* ;|53, 502 
Tredegar, la'ird, $0 
Tree, edd* 24^1 

Triple Alliantk, t|k *48* isth 

Trust* 312 

Ulster, #4* 49S 
Under*cem«u«iptic>n, 328-3^ 
Unemployment, 19, isa, 316; as 
cmwe of unrest* 377: iltt'ling 
with, 3E4; malntcfitiice dtirini* 
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329, 336 ; pay, 343; preventing, 
337. 335 , , 

Unionism, industrial versus sec- 
tional, 107; sec also Trade 

unionism 

Universal strike^ 256 
Universal suffrage, 466 

University Socialist I'ederation, 
263 

Unrest, causes and remedies, 295: 
causes and remedies-— mcmp- 
randuni of Joint Committee of 
National Industrial Confcreiiec, 
371: extent, 255; Lloyd George 
and, 252; miners, 55; occasions, 

251 

Upper class, 27- 216, 250, 449 . 452 

Van Roosbroeck, M., message to 
British labor, m 
Violence, 129, 259 

Wages, earnings and, 379 ; effect 
of war on the question, 138; 
increase, 254; iron and steel, 62; 
low scale in past, ii, 12: medi- 
ators in railway dispute, 130; 
minors’, 42: miners, Baron 
Gain ford on, 303; notes on 
Whitley Councils’ work as to, 
358; of management, 347 : poy' 
ment by results, 30?; Pro- 
visional Joint Committee on 
320, 324, 334; railway, scale of 
Clovernment, 143; railway war 
workers in 1906: 378; sugges- 
tions as to, 38s; two kinds, 313; 
women’s, 232, 233 : women s. fu- 
ture, 234; workers’ demands, 
154 

Wallas, Graham, ^0, 271 ; as 

witness before Coni Commis*- 

sioiu 477 . c 

War, Cecil, Robert) on, 491: ef- 
fect, 21, 252, 260; effect on coal 
industry, 171 : cffcot on labor, 
7, 240 ; effect on women s wages, 
233: poverty as sequel, 29 
War atlvances, dealing with, 32S 
War Cabinet Committee on 
Women in Industry, 228, 230, 

■wir Office, 481 
Warblington. 243 „ 

Waste, economic, 284, 290 


Wealth, Coleridge on, 462; redis- 
tribution, 455 ; taxation to dis- 

tribute, 19; unequal distribu- 
tion, 378 
Weavers, 446 

Webb, Sidney, 470, 471, 482; on 
co-operative production, 294; on 
the railway strike, 144; ou^tlie 
workers’ pressure on the Gov- 
ernment, 147, 14S; personality, 
35, 37, 

Webbs' “ History of Trade Union- 
ism,'' revised edition, 406 
Whitley Councils, 74, ; experi- 

mentation, 75 ; failure, 70 ; t^otes 
on their work, July, 19x9, by 
Ministry of Labor, 35^; Prog- 
ress in 1920, 369; women's 
wages, 234 

Whitley reports, I54, ISS 
Widows, 239 , ^ 

Williams, Robert, on the Tniple 
Alliance, 150; personality, 87; 
returned soldiers and, 82 
Wilson, Havelock, defeat and 
cause, 120 

Wilsou, Woodrow, Bottomley on, 
241, 242; British labor's disil- 
lusionment in, 85, 86 
Women, as Coal Commission 
witnesses, 223; at Southport 
Conference, 107; economic posi- 
tion, 227; exceptional, list, 227; 
future wages, 234; interests of 
working women, 226; Labor 
Party and, 225; Labor Party 
conference at Southport, 223 ; 
munitions' work, 238; prospects, 
238; state regulation of work m 
the past, 235; technical ability, 
47^; trade unions for, 229; 
wages, 232, 233 
Work, British scorn of, 274 
Workers, as ruling class, 103; de- 
mands in brief, 6, 7; ideas and 
elements of change, 201, 210; 
instincts rather than conscious 
purposes, aio; power, 456, 4^9; 
power, unrealized, 13^» 

269; sense of humor, 164 ^ so- 
ciety they want, 2is; thinkers 
and, 262; see also Labor 
Workers’ committee, term, 208 
Workers’ committee movement, 
ii4 
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Workers* control, t(k?; basis of Working women, 226; SiW ds$ 
wsyslctn, 2()3«264; detailed study* Wtuntm 
273; reason for, in the mining Workim*n's ComiH’iisation Act 
industry, 410: tnide unionism 237 * 

and, 55 >C); see also Control; Works committees, 2«)7, 355; 

Joint Control Whitley Coimeils and, ' 307 

Workers* cotmeii, term, 208 Workshop control, 184, |I|H 

Workers* International Imhistrial 
Union [Workers* Union j, m Yew tree, 246 
Workers* Soeiatist Federation, 204 “Young Men in a Hurry,” |o 
Working comlitiuns, Whitley ^'outh, |ihili»su|th>% 014 
Coimcils and, 363 Youth at the stiirup, 7 % 80 



